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LECTURES. 



LECTURE XIV. 



1 COR. XPf. H, tt. 
JBtit if aB prvpiajf, cmdtiere emu m one that beUevtth not^ 

or anewtuar*td,ht U convinced of all, he is judged of aU : 

latd thta are the seertts of his Mart made manifest ; and 

M faSing down on hit fact, he will warship Ood, and re- 

port that Qod it in jfou of a tndh. 

HjiviNa considered in oar firmer Lectures the firvt gmt 
dirisionof the EridenceB of Chriatianity, those which eitablidi 
tfie Authenticity, Credibflity, Divine Authority, and Inspira- 
tion of our sacred books ; we come now to the second division 
of them, those arising from the excellency of the contenta of 
the religion itsdfi 

The first division is termed tbz extbiinal ETiDENCBa, b^ 
cause they attend the religion from without, and attest ita 
divine origin ; the second are called the intebnal, because 
they come from within, and arise fixHn those characters of 
truth which are wrought into the very nature and compositioo 
of the revelation. 

External evidences are the credentials of the messeager 
who comes to us from the Lord of heaven and earth i the id- 
tCTna] ue derived bom the excellency of the message which 
be delivers. The latter evidencea, therefore, follow t)w former, 
and are subsidiary to them. 

Our Lord and his apostles placed Christianity on this foot- 
ing. They came with the most andoubted miraculoos works, 
ukI claimed at once the obedience of mankind ; and aftei> 
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14 CRRISTIANITr fVlTABlM TO TBI [leCT. SIT. 

vards, they appealed to those unnumbered indtcationa of « 
Uiviae excellency which the matter of their doctrine coniaincd. 

Tbe external evidencea now raise ua as nearly as possible 
to the same situation with the Jews and heathen at the pro- 
mulgation of the gospel. By mesas of them, we atit) see, as 
it were, the miracles, and witness the dirine works of ottr 
Lord and his apostles.' We do more ; we trace a surprising 
accomplishment of a series of prophecies, in the person of 
Christ and the events of his church ;t we read the accounts 
of the Bttpernatural propagation of his religion -^ we behold 
tbe manifest good effects |»odueed on mankind.^ On ibia 
ground we are boiind to believe the doctrine; and doing 
this, we shall be in a situatbn to follow out, with the first 
Christians, the numberless proofs of a divine excellency in tbe 
matter of revelation itself. 

But here it is important to remark, that the converts of our 
Lord and bis apostles would never have been permitted to ex- 
amine, in the first place, the doctrines of Christianity on the 
'feoting of their own reasoning, and of suspending their obedi- 
ence on the agreement or non-agreement of its instructiona, 
with their pre~conceived notions of what it was fit for God to 
reveal : this would have been monstrous and absurd ; it would 
have been to sit in judgment on the Almighty, and would have 
rabed the mott impenetrable barrier against any perception 
of the internal evidences at all 

In like manner, men can never be allowed now to investi- 
gate, in the first place, tbe matter of revelation by the pretend- 
ed Dintiw of things and the light of their own reason, and to 
nuspniitl ttieir obedience on the agreement or non-agreement 
of llio <]octrine with their pre-conceived notions. Tliis would 
auiipoae a previous aujiiaintance with what a divine revelation 
•hould contain ; and, if true, would altogether supersede (be 
necessity of it. It is hard to say whether tbe pride or folly 
of such a notion be the greater. But sure it is, that such 
a miud would never discover any internal evidence of the 
ttuth of Christianity. 

And yet this is the course pursued almost uniformly by tin- 
believers. They pass over the immense body of external 
evidences ; they begin with inquiring into what they term tbe 
reasonableness of tbe things revealed; they plunge into meta* 

* L«jt Tii. vol. 1. » Lect. vili. and \x. 
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phjai^ ;* thej then, of course, misundeTstand ot pervert almost 
every article of the faith which they profesa to examine ; and, 
laslJy, reject Christianity as not according with their notion? 
of wisdom and expediency. 

Not so the sincere inquirer. He receives Christianity with 
humble gratitude, on the ground of the external credentials 
with which Almighty God has been pleased to accompany it; 
and then he traces out, as he is able, thoie intrinsic excellen- 
cies of tlje matter revealed, which may confirm his faith and 
animate him in his obedience. He is so far from thinking 
that a revelation cannot come fi-om God, becanse he sees not 
in every respect the fitness and reasonableness of its contents, 
that, on the contrary, he concludes that the revelation is wise, 
good, just, and fit to be received, because he has every reason 
b> believe, irom its external evidences, that it has a divine 

ft 13 -in this manner wB reason aa to the works of nature 
and providence. When once we have admitted the being 
and perfections of an all-wise Creator, from the grandeur 
and contrivance and harmony pervading the general order of 
creation, we conclude that the unnumbered parts of it, which 
we do not yet understand, are good, becanse they come from 
the same divine hand. Thus, also, when we have once receiv- 
ed a divine revelation on its undoubted miraculous proofs, we 
ttre bound to conclnde that all the matter of it ia good and 
right, because it comes from the God of truth and holiness. 

It is necessary to observe, however, here, — what will be . 
obvious to every considerate person, — that the internal evi- 
dences do not arise from all the parts of revelation ; but fh>m 
those which are level, in some measure, to our comprehension, 
or addressed to our experience. They do not spring from the 
matter of revelation as it respects the being, subsistence, and 
will of the ever-blessed God ; his purposes, his permission of 
this or that course of things, his choice of this or that method 
of recovering man. These are quite out of our sight. We 
have no data to proceed upon, and therefore can know 
nothing. I^ey ate of the nature of discoveries, and are made 
to us from a system of things of which an injinite Being is the 
author, J We receive these implicitly on the footing of the 

* See the renmrkB on this practice in Biahop Van Mildert's Biitory 
of Inadcltty. 

I BiMbop Gibwin. ( Davbon, 
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externri eridence, and tiiere w« leave them ; except as any 
iaferencea drawn froui them may bear upon our daty and 

But interna] evidence aiiees from the matter of revelation 
as it respects the BuiTABiJiNeBB of the religion, in its prao 
ticai bearings, to the obvious wants of man;* as itregaribtbe 
display of the moral attributes of the Supreme Being in Iba 
DOCTRINES BETBALED ;t OS it appears in the exceixenot of 
THE aui.E OF MORAL iiutt;{: as it b beheld in the inimita- 
ble EXAMPLE OF ovK Loan ;^ as it is viewed in the ten- 
dency of revelation TO pbohote in the highest deorbk 
HDHAN EAFFiNEss;|| as it proposes A test to wbich every 

ONE MAX BRIN<3 IT, BX BUBMITTINO TO ITS DIRECTIOMS, ANB 
MAKINS A TRIAL or ITS PROMISED BLESSINQB.^ 

In these respects we have data to go upon. We have feelings; 
we are capable of judging, in some respects, of moral causes 
and consequences ; we have means of tracing out the same 
indications of divine wisdom, the same holy ends and con- 
trivances in the gospel, as we find in the general providential 
government of God in the world. We are thus applying the 
revelation to its proper purposes, considering it according to 
its own principles and structure, and advuicing in our knowl- 
edge and admiration of its various parts. 

This evidence is most important. It might, indeed, have 
pleased Ood, so far as we can judge, to give us a terelatioa 
so elevated in all its parts, as to furnish no internal evidences) 
or very slight ones, in the sense in which we now understand 
the term. We should have been still obliged to receive and 
obey it with humble thankfidness, and wait for the reasons 
of things in a future world. £ut it has pleased God to grant 
us a revelation, from many branches of which internal tesi^ 
monies flow in rich abundance ; and we have only to put 
them in their due place, and use them for their proper ends, 
in order' to derive all the advantages they were designed to 
convey. 

The external evidences are first in point of time, and supe- 
rior in respect of authority ; they are as the outward credentials 
of an act of a human legislature. [»'OTing the source whence 
it emanates, and the obligation which it imposes. 

The internal evidences are second in point of time, and 
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subsidiary as it regards (he dirine authority of revelation— 
they spring froni tlt« excellent aod appropriate contents oCtbe 
law itself. 

But though the internal proo& are second in point of time, 
they have a Ibrce peculiar to themselves, and such as no 
human laws can claim. For as revelation proceeds from 
the infinitely wise God, and relates to the eternal saJvaiion of 
Biankind, the matter of it must have a perfection and an in- 
terest far surpassing all that the wisest acts of human legisla- 
tion can possess. 

The interna] evidences, in fact, raise us from the mere con- 
TJctiou of truth, to the love and admiration of it. The exter- 
nal proofs are addressed to mankind generally, to awakea 
their atieotion ; the internal, to disciples who have already 
received the religion, and have a conlidence in all its declara- 
tions. The external evidences prove that the religion is ob- 
ligatory ; the internal show that it is good. The one attests 
the authority of the divine Legislator ; the other proves to utt 
the wisdom and efficacy of his enactments. 

The internal evidences arc, therefore, in some respects, of 
a more satiafactOTy kind, and bring more repose to the inmost 
soul of man than the external. The one makes an impression 
uponthe understanding tlirough the medium of the senses ; the 
other upon the heart, by means of its best affections and hopes. 
To know that a revelation is come from God, is one thing ; 
to perceive its divine excellency, and feel its salutary effects, 
is another. 

The internal evidences are also more intelligible to the 
great mass of Christians. They can understand, mdeed, suffi- 
ciently, as we have shown, the external evidences. When the 
case is laid before them on the testimony of the great body of 
learned and enlightened men, whom they are accustomed, in 
all their most important concerns, to trust, they can perceive 
the general force of the accumulated and uncontradicted facta. 
Still they cannot receive fully and ade<|uatety all the parts of the 
question, because this requires apreparation of historical knowl- 
edge, habits of critical inquiry, and a good acquaintance with 
the general laws of reasoning and the course of events througb- 
ont the different ages of time. But to understand and feel the 
internal evidences, demands only a sincere and lowly mind 
The humblest peasant can discern, in the starry firmament, 
the marks of the wisdom and glory of God ; though the philos- 
opher done can demonstrate the laws of tbe planetary system 
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. Nor is there any tbing tnoto calculated to confinn the faith 
<^ young persons, and fix them in the love aod obedience of 
the gospel, than a persuasion of the unspeakable ezcellencf 
of the matter of it. For, though we ought to receive with im- 
plicit belief a revelation which is once proved to have come 
from God ; jet, such is the nature of man, that he always 
follows what he considers to be good, rather than what he is 
merely c«ivinced to be true, 

, The internal evidences, therefore, are amongst the chief in- 
ducements to faith in every age. ■ It is, indeed, an nnspeak- 
abie act of divine goodness, first to surround Revelation with 
the majestic glories of miracles and prophecies; and to£x 
immovably our faith afterwards, by the display of all its softer 
tnoral beauties of holiness and grace. 

. Infidelity will never be silenced in Christian countries, till 
we unite more closely the internal with the external evidences 
— till we honor Qod in the excellencies of his revelation — till 
we make the extrinsic an entrance to the intrinsic proofs — 
till, having stiown men the elevation and proportions of the 
lenlple from without, we display to them the beauties of its 
Mructure and use from within. The two branches of proof 
leave men where Chrisiiauity, when first ^K'omulgated, left 
them — convinced of the authority of Revelation by the mira- 
cles and prophecies, and then contemplating and adoring the 
infinite perfections of its c<Hiteuts. 

We proceed, then, to consider the first branch of Internal 
evidences. 

ThB ii;iTABLENESB OF THE CHRISTIAN REVELATION TO 
THE 0DTI0U8 STATE ANn WANTS OP MAN AS AN IGNORANT 
AND SINFUL CREATOR E. 

CoDtrivaoce for the benefit of man, pervades the w(»^s of 
Qod in creation. The world was made for such a being as 
man, and no other. The order of the seasons, the necessity 
of labor and forethought to make the earth fruitful ; the. warn- 
ings — the natural warnings — given us of the consequences of 
such and such conduct ; the prospective arrangements and 
o<Mnpetisations apparent in the daily order of human events, are 
parts of God's moral government which are adapted toman, 
to his aceountablenesa, to his capacities of observation, to his 
rarious faculties and powers. 

The natural world, also, is suited to his peculiar wants and 
ku mesne of receiving knowledge-: the light ia adopted lo hii 
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eye — the beautiea around him, to his perceptiona of (Measure — 
the jtroducts of the earth, to hia various appetites and. ne- 
cessities — th« lemediea with which nature abounds, to his 
diseases. 

All is adaptiUion to his circumstances, In the world around 
him and in the praridential government of God : all affects 
his relation with other men ss a moral and social being — all 
has an influence on the principle of seltpreserration, and tba 
pursuit of happiness implanted in bis breast by the Almighty. 

Man perceives and admirea this suitableness : it is one of 
(be noblest offices of philosophy to point out the particular in- 
dicatioQS of iL In proportion aa these are more dear and 
express, as thej converge from more distant and unlooked-foT 
quarters, and bear more directly upon man'a happiness, is the 
evidence of divine contrivance. 

In like manner, it will be found, that in the matter and 
form of divine revelation, there is an adaptation as clear, as 
widel; spread over all the parta of it, as various and important 
in its bearings upon human happineaa ; converging from points 
as distant and unlooked for, as in the works of the same divine 
Architect in creation. The book of nature and the book of 
revelation are written by the same band, and bear evident traces 
of the same manner and style.' So that, as the performances 
of a great painter are recognized by a. similarity of outline 
and colcving, and by other peculiarities of his art ; the books 
of nature and Christianity are recognized aa performances 
of the same divine Artist, by the similarity of adaptation and 
contrivance, for the taculiiea and wants of the beinga for 
whose use they were designed. 

The Christian revelation, then, is suited to man, as it 
speaks a decisive language, and gives repose to the mind 
in the most perplexing difficulties — aa it VNPOLns tub hyste- 
■lEs op HIS CONDITION — ss it provides a remedy for all 
Bu WANTS — and as it is calculated for universal dif- 
rusioN. 

I. Tax BiRLE IS SUITED TO HAN as it bfbakb a clear 

AND DECISIVE LANGUAGE, AND gives REPOSE AND SATISFAC- 
TION TO THE HIND OF HAN IN THE GREATEST AND HOST PER- 
PLEXING DIFFICULTIES. 

No mark of adaptation can be stronger than the ohvioni 
"J, Scott ■ 
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fitness of Tevelation, in its contents generally, to the state and 
wanJs of those to whom it is sent. What sort of a book is the 
Biblet In what sort of manner does it address us7 Oa 
what kind of topics does it treat 1 What doubtful things does 
it compose and settle ? What peace does it bring to the mind 
agitated with conflicting opinions and disturbed with inward 
remorset These are the questions which most nainralty 
arise. 

The answer is, the Bible determines all the points essential 
to man's happiness ; and determines them with so much clear- 
ness and decision, as to exempt faim from doubt and fluctua- 
tion, and give repose to his inmost desires. 

Man was wandering in the darkness of nature. The faint 
traces of an original revelation were almost lost. Endless . 
disputes without authority, and perplexities without a clue, be- 
wildered him. Nothing was settled, even about the existence 
of Ood, or the immortality of the soul, or a future state. 

In the midst of this confusion. Revelation comes in and 
silences, with the authority of a master, " the babblings of 
science falsely so called."* It disputes not ; it condescends 
not to reason with man ; it decides. This is exactly what 
man, afler four thousand years of interminable contests, want- 
ed. The authority which revelation claims by its externa) 
evidencea is thus in harmony with the tone and language 
which it assumes in its instructions. You are astonished at 
the display of the miracles — you view with surprise the other 
proofs of a divine religion. You open the sacred Record. 
You are assured beforehand that it will be most worthy of the 
great God from whom it came, though you presume not to 
say in what manner that will appear. On making yourself 
acquainted with the contents of it, you perceive that it uses 
the natural language and style of its divine Author ; you seem 
to hear the very voice of God himself You feel that the reve- 
lation takes the becoming attitude of superiority and com- 
mand ; and addresses you aa an ignorant, weak, dependent 



This is altogether different from the style of any other book. 
This is quite distinct from the arrogancy of human presump- 
tion, as well as from the uncertainties of human reasoning. AH 
is as it should be : God speaks ; man in silent — God teaches; 
man leania — God determines ; man obeys. 



• 1 Tim. Ti. SO. 
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It is BCAToelj possible to read s single disoouiae of the holj 
I»ophet8 in the Old Testament, or of our Lord and his apos- 
tles in the New, without feeling that they " speak aa those 
having authority, and not as the scribes."* 

The great principlea of natural or essential religion are 
supposed to be tcoown. The being of one almighty and 
perfect God — the creation of the world by him out of nothing 
— the immortal and accountable nature of man — a future 
state of rewards and punishment — the obligation of loving, 
worshipping and obeying God — the several branches of duty 
to our fellow-creatutes : these principles revelation scarcely 
ever fpimally declares, much lees stops to prove. 'It looks on 
them as known — it considers them as suiBcienfly established 
by the works of creation, the fragments of man's moral na- 
ture, the tradition of the original revelation, the voice of con- 
science. It goes on to something further. It proceeds to teach 
men lessons of its own, which may bring into action these 
principles of natural religion, clear up their imperfections, and 
give them a new force and application. Revelation begins 
where nature ends. 

In doing this, revelation preserves a uniform dignity and 
autbcvity, ^ringing from its innste truth, and bearing the 
impress of, what it really is, the great God teaching his 
creature man. It passes over inferior matters. It deigns not 
to notice the interests of earth, the politics of princes, the 
petty projects of legislation. It treats only of the greatest 
and most important concerns. It is God's book, and con- 
tains nothing trifling, nothing unimportant, nothing super- 
fluous. It speaks of eternity and eternal things. It reveals 
pardon and grace ; it marks out the ways of peace and holi- 
ness. It shows exactly those things which it most concerns 
us to know, and which we could never understand nor settle 
of ourselves. 

Now all this is exactly adapted to man. He is weak, igno- 
rant, sinful; distracted with conflicting opinions, and wan- 
dering in the darkness and sorrows which his rebellion has 
occasioned. Still he is accountable. As such, the Scripture 
addresses him : so that no other creature but man could under- 
stand such a book as the Bible. 

It is to him, however, the precise revelation he needs. He 
finds peace of mind in its authoritative dictates. He feels the 
ground firm under him. He flies fiom human conjecture and 
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the intricacies of opposing systems, to repose in the authority 
of the Bible. Man, when his attention is awakened to the 
subject, knows in his inmost soul that he wants direction — he 
knows that to make out truth for himself, in the way of discus- 
sion, is impossible. TBough, when attacked, he will defend his 
powers of understanding, and liberty of directing his own path, 
yet he is sensible of his weakness ; and, when he speaks the 
real language of his heart, says, " What I want is a snre and 
unerring guide." When Revelation, then, comes to him.with 
the credantials of outward evidences, and speaks to him in 
the tone ofauthority and decision, he follows her direcrions, as 
those of a triend, and the perturbation and anxieties of bis 
mind about rehgioas truth immediately subside. 

A traTeller who has lost his way amongst the snows of the 
Alps, doth not more rejoice when he meets an experienced 
guide, who shows him the credentials of his appointment by 
the lord of the country, and then bids him boldly lo follow his 
steps, than man rejoices, when, bewildered in the mazes of 
human reasonings, be meets with the authorized guide of life, 
and, having seen lua credentials, is invited to follow him with- 
out distrust, till he is extricated from the labyrinth of err« 
and sin. 



II. But Christianity is suitable to man, because it x. 

ALL THE MYSTERIES OP HIS CONDITION, ACCOUNTS FOR THE 
APPARENT CONTRADICTION OF BIS STATE, AND AnURESSES HIM 
IN THIS CONDITION, ANtt NO OTHER. 

1- If the matter of revelation be adapted to his ignorance 
and weakness, because it speaks with decision and treats of 
the ijioat important concerns ; it is also equally adapted to his 
perplewties and anxieties, because it tells him the hvstebieb 
t" nis state in this world, opens to him all his character, and 
explainathe whole of his circumstances, difficulties and mise- 
Ties. This is a step in the adaptation yet higher and more impor- 
tant, because it touches him more nearly, and ia more out of 
the reach of unassisted reason. 

The heathen philosophy can give no consistent account of 
man s actual history. It guesses, but it cannot explain. Soine- 
thmg ,t knows of his weaknesses, his sorrows, his corruptrnt 
his tendencies to evil, the contradictions between his rea«« 
nofhitrto*;?^^" --"^-S ^^-*''«-'y. "Xng dLt^ ^ 
y M u. tne ongmal purity and subsequent faU of man, nothing 
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as to the divine image in which he was created and which 
he ioBt by Ein, nothing of *he proper end of man, the enjoy- 
ment of God. 

Accordingly, all was contradiction and confusion. Th« 
Batirists seized some fragments of truth j the poets, the orators, 
the statesmen, the philosophers, other points. Fables of the 
golden, silver and iron ages were framed. Men applied them- 
selves now to the dignity and love oftrulh which seemed latent 
in human nature; and now to the passions and appetites 
which actually governed and controlled it. Keason and sen- 
sual pleasure divided the schools of learning. An unnatural 
pride and apathy, in opposition to all his tender and social pro- 
pensities — or a sensual indulgence, which contradicted his 
aspirations after intellectual and moral excellence, prevailed in 
the doctrines of the sages. 

Revelation comes in and explains every thing — solves the 
enigma, casts a strong, clear light upon the history of man, tells 
him all his condition, and treats with him as in that condition, 
and no other. 

The two facts which it reveals — first, the original dignity 
and uprightness of man, formed after the image of his Creator, 
and designed for knowing, loving, worshipping, obeying and 
enjoying him for ever — and then the fall of man, and the loss 
of his Maker's favor and image, by sin, with the disorder, blind- 
ness, corruption and rebellion which ensued— these two facts 
unlbld at once all the phenomena. 

The loose fabric of human conjectures cannot hold together. 
Fables about a primeval and a deteriorated state are of no 
value to mankind. But the distinct and authoritative narra- 
tive of the Bible — its account of our first righteousness and 
Bubse(]uent apostacy, — given, not in confu.ied and general 
terms, but historically, and in detail, with (he consequences 
arising ftom them, and in connection with the highest practi- 
cal purposes — the moment these facts are made known by the 
Christian religion, all becomes light. There is a congruity in 
them to the state of man. Many points, indeed, remain une:(- 
plained, as we might espect, with regard to the will and con- 
duct of the ever-blessed God ; hut the facts themselves are 
suftit:iently revealed for the designs which the revelation had 

2. Now all the apparent contradictions are accounted 
for. For what is so great as man ; and yet what so little— - 
what so great, if you mark the occasional traces of his origi- 
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nil mndeur — ^what so little, if jon follow the prevalent coqtm 
of bis destres and conduct I 

What K> great as man I Bow exalted the dignity of his 
nature above the inferior animals ! What a sill is reaaon ! 
What a distinctioD, speech! What a thirst he nas for knowl- 
edge — what a desire after happinesss — what a mind, in mom 
faint measure, representing the Deity t Whither cannot his 
powers extend themselves ! What discoveries <)f science, 
what inventions in the arts ! What a thirst after something 
which is not found beneath the sun, after a good which has 
no limit 1 What enlargement, what constant improvement 
the soul is capable of I In spite of all bis miserv, he has m 
feeling, a sentiment which elevates him, and which he can- 
not repress. Nothing satisfies his ambition but the esteem of 
Tational and intellectual beings. He burns with the love of 
gltM'y ; he has an idea of a lost happiness which he seeks in 
everj thing in vain. He is a dethroned monarch, wandering 
through a strange country, but who cannot lay aside his origi- 
nal habits of thought and expectation.* 

And yet what so little as man ! What contradictions is this 
strange creature daily and hourly exhibiting! As to his ends 
and capacities, he is great ; as to his habits, he is abject and 
vile. Hia reason is expansive, comprehensive, elevated ; and 
yet his passions mean and uncertain and perverse. His 
mind vast and noble ; his desires impure and corrupted ; his 
dissatisfaction with external things separating him from the 
earth, and yet his propenftilies chaining him down to it. His 
thoughts fiill of grandeur, bnt his affections narrow and grov^ 
ling. In his aspirations, he rises up to angels ; in his vices, 
he sinks below the brutes. In his conceptions of futurity, im- 
mensity, eternity, he is sublime ; in his follies, pursuits and 
desires, he is limited, degraded, childish. Thus, man is a 
maze and labyrinth to himself, ftill of grandeur, and fiill of 
meanness — of grandeur as to his original dignity, as to iba 
image of God, his capacity tor religion, his longing for immor- 
tality, his thirst of truth, his large designs and projects — and 
yet low and debased as to his passions, his changeableneas, 
his pursuit of any folly or error, his degrading pleasures and 
appetites, his delight in sensual things, and neglect of hia in- 
tellectaaJ and moral nature. 

Hence thehistory of mankind has ever presented the appal- 
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liBg picture of miter]', foily, vice, ignorance triumphant, (ex. 
cept as reveiaticm hss supplied a remedy,) notwitl islanding 
all man's powers and desires. He will not part with religion, 
and yet lives a slare to appetite; he will not forsake the pun- 
suit of truth, and yet he lores a lie. And whilst appiirentlj 
advancing towards perfection, he seems also to be sinking 
into lower depths of debasement. Wars and contests fina 
perpetual fuel in the lusts of men, notwithstanding our expe- 
rience of the misery they occasion and the unsatisfacloriDesa 
of their most fortunate results. The most improvident courses 
are pursued, in spite of conviction and warnings and example. 
The same errors are committed as to the nature of true enjoy- 
ment, and the means by which it should be pursued, which 
have been acknowledged and lamented in all its former gener- 
ations. The improvements in the sciences and arts are no 
sure omens of the diminution of moral delinquency.* 

3. Now what can be a more striking proof of adaptation to 
(he stale of man, than this developement of his contradictory 
feelings and pursuits in every part of revelation, and ak ai>- 
DRESS TO HiH DPON THIS FooTiNo, and DO otberT 

The Bible would be suited to no other creature but ons 
fallen from so great a height and sunk into so deep a gulf. It . 
is in this state it supposes him to be. It is in this state it pro- 
poses to him all its discoveries. It calls to him as an accountable 
being, as having a conscience, the vicegerent of the Almighty j 
ascapableof eternal happiness, as formed for knowing and serv- 
ing God, and as destined to undergo a divine judgment — and 
yet it takes him up aa he actually is, a fallen and depraved 
creature, accuses him of his sinfulness, calls him to humiliatioa 
and penitence, reminds him of his continual weakness, and 
makes him dependent for every blessing on the grace and 
mercy of God. 

Thus, as the physician proves his skill and experience ia 
treating the complicated diseases of his patients, by telling 
them all they feel, and explaining the sourc* of their suffer- 
ings, anticipating their description of tliem, reconciling the 
apparent contradictions of their story, and suggesting new 
points which they had not recollected — doing all this in s 
thousand cases, and with invariable truth of observatiim ". so 
the Bible proves its claims to the conRdence of men, by dis* 
covering all the secrets of their malady, opening to them ths 

■ Buhop J. Bir4 Soimer. 
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nnobserrcd depths of their heart, and telling them the hietorj 
of theii contradictory feelings imd desires, however little sua* 
pected by themselvea. 

III. But further, the Bible provides a remedy for all tbi 
WANTS of uan ; — which, though iurprising aai iacompre- 
hensible in many respects, yet is in other views most exactly 
suited to his reasonable and accountable nature, aod obvious- 
ly adapted to his wants and necessities. 

This is, in fact, the peculiar point of suitableness in reve- 
lation. Every thing else would be inferior, distant, uninter- 
esting, unless as connected with this. The Bible not only 
speaks with authority, and opens the whole of mans' state, but, 
having done this, provides an adequate and most surprising 

If man be in the weak, fallen, ignorant condiiion, which 
we have described, then the suitableness of a revelation is 
only aiMtber word for the suitableness of the remedy which it 
makes known. 

Now, no other religion ever proposed to him any distinct 
.and efficacious relief. What did heathenism pretend, with 
its contemptible deities and its unmeaning ablutions and ritesi 
It was calculated, no doubt, to fall in with the universal im- 
pression on man's. heart that he needed some guide for divjna 
worship, and some atonement ibr sin ; but it gave no specific 
information, and offered no adequate succor. 

The prominent discovery of revelation is, that pardon and 
grace, light and strength, hope and joy, life and snlvatlon, are 
made known in the mercy of God our heavenly Father. A 
dispensation of grace by the Son and Spirit of God is the glory 
of the gospel, and constitutes it those " good tidings of great 
joy"* which precisely suit the extreme misery of our stale. 

This remedy is adapted for man in this important respect, 
that it not only prescribes a rule of duty, but provides for the 
pardon of former transgression, and furnishes strength and 
motive for future obedience. This is altogether new and pe- 
culiar (otbe Christian religion. Other religions prescribe, in- 
vite, threaten — but this pardons, renews, changes the state and 
dispositwn. Other religions deal with man on the footing of 
hia own powers, and make the best they are able of his cir- 
cumstances — Christianity brings in a new power, creates new 
circumstances, gives new life and feelings and pursuiu, rs- 

■ Late L U. 
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Teals new and divine agenti for eflecting man's salration, pt^ 
aents a foundation of forgireness in the sacrifice of Christ, 
opens a way for obedience in the direct help and aid of the 
Holy Spirit. 

All this is so congruous to the precise exigencies of man, 
as to constitute a aummary argument, requiring no detail of 
proof, of the divine origin of Christianity. It so completely 
answers the case — it so meets the very necessities and desires 
which men in every age have expressed, though incapable of 
devising any meaus of satisfying them, that it carries along 
with it a perfect conviction of its truth. 

It istrne, this remedy is most surprising and ineompreheo- 
sible in many respects — but this does not lessen its suitable- 
ness nor its admirable efficacy, as it is practicably fitted for 
the relief of man's wants. It is Eurprising, it is stupendous, as 
we shall have to notice in our next lecture. But the revelation 
being clearly admitted on its undoubted external testimony, 
all the matter of it rests on the Iruth of that God that cannot 
lie; and the subsidiary proofs, from the suitableness, in some 
respects, of its mode of supplying our wants, are in no way 
lessened by its stupendous or incomprehensible character in 
other [mints of view. For there are not wanting topics of ob- « 
eervable suitableness to the reasonable and accountable nature 
of man, in the application of this great remedy. 

1. The gospel works by proposing adequate motitbs. It 
opens to man all his real danger, and excites fear. It pro- 
poses divine encouragement, and inspires hope. It sets be- 
fore him the terror of judgment, and the joys of heaven ; and 
awakens correspondent anxiety and apprehension of conse- 
quenccs. It invites man to repentance and salvation, bj pre- 
senting to him new truths, new facts, new assistances, new 
prospects. All is intelligent motive, addressed to a reason- 
able being. The stupendous redemption, in Its pardon and in 
its grace, places him in a situation, and discloses to him 
circumstances, which move and actuate his determinations 
and efforts. 

2. Further, it places man in a new and more ftvorable 
STATE OP PROBATION— a stafc wholly different from that in 
which he was before the revelation of Christianity, because 
then a hopeless degeneracy rendered his condition on earth, 
not so much one of probation, as of gloomy forebodings and 
dark despair. But now man is by the gospel raised to hope, 
and ia called on to follow the bright prospects opened before 
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him. Invitations, warninga, calls to r^eotance, denuncia- 
tions agHJn.-^t pride and unbelief, proposals of reconciliation, 
are addressed to him. He is told that his state hereafier ia 
to depend on his manner of passing this probation, receiring 
these offers, and accepting this salvation. In short, just as 
God's natural government places him in a state of probatioii 
&s to the duties and happiness of this life ; so does the dis- 
pensation of the gospel, as to spiritual and eternal blessings.* 

3. TheD it proposes to man a system op means adapted to 
bis powers and faculties. He is to obtain grace and help in 
the use of certain methods of instruction, appointed for Uial 
end, by Almighty God. The reading of the holy Scriptures, 
the public and private worship of God, the sacraments, the 
formation of habits, abstinence from scenes of temptation, the 
society and converse and example of the pious ; these, and 
similar things, are the means which Christianity sets before 
him. Into the design of this system of means he must fall. 
He can obtain no grace, no divine aid, no relief, no pardon, 
no renewal of tnind, no direction, no comfcfft, except as he 
heartily and humbly places himself in the attitude of a diligent 
disciple. This is altogether and most remarkably adapted 

' for such a creature as man, and precisely agrees with all the 
dealings of God with him in his general providence, where 
little is accomplished but by the intervention of means. 

God, indeed, acts according to his own merciful will, in the 
ways of religion, as in the operations of Dature and the works 
of providence. He gives grace, he awakens the minds of 
men, he disposes of events as he pleases. But ail this is de- 
Bigned to bring us to use the means of religious improvement, 
which we were neglecting. Every extraordinary operation 
of mercy falls into the system by which God ordinarily works. 

4. These methods of Almighty God in the applicatioo of 
the gospel, entirely agree with the outward circumstances 
OP MAN, IN THIS WORLD. Evcry thing around us corresponds 
with this particular plan. 

The world is so presented to man, his duties so arise, his 
trials so embarrass, his social affections so excite him ; he ia 
exposed to that Interchange of peace and trouble, of dissatis- 
Ikction and repose, of solicitation and forebodings — that he ia 
manifestly in a stale of things adapted to this probationary 
operation of the gospel and this system of means. All ia 
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nnmteUigiblff without the ^ctsof the great remedy of Balration 
in ita moral workiag — alt is clear and consistent with them. 
5. ODce more. The remedy wo are considering, both ia 
its stupendous features, and in its method of operation, is calcu- 
lated to DRAW OtTT TO THE UTMOST ALL THE POWBBS ANK 

FACULTIES OP UAN. It addresses his heart ; it works upon 
him b; the discover; of immense love in Almighty God giving 
his own Son for him. It presents God as a father in dl hia 
benignity, his grace, his pity, his Ion g-suffe ring. 

Now, nothing can fully unlock the powers of the human 
heart but love — whatever addresses powerfully man's affec- 
tions, in connection with the discovery of elevating truth to 
the understanding, raises him to the utmost effort — terror 
drives him in upo#himself — gratitude and love draw him out 
into voluntary and persevering enterprise. 

Now, the remedy of the Bible restores man by presenting 
God as a father, a friend, a compassionate aud gracious sove- 
reign, stooping with infinite condescension to succor aiid 



Thus all the faculties of man are carried out to the utmost. 
He has the very thing proposed to him wliich suits his nature, 
which excites his whole soul, which makes him most active and 
energetic in the noblest of all pursuits.* 

6. Thus it CARRIES HIM ON TO HIS TKCE END — an eud, not 
narrow and earthly and debasing — but the highest, the most 
pure, the most ennobling that can be conceived — an end 
which man never could have discovered, and which nothing 
but the divine condescension and grace in redemption could 
have devised or made practicable. It makes the ever-blessfd 
Creator the end of his creature — it presents God as the centre 
of felicity. It sets before man the pursuit of God's favor, the 
preparation for the enjoyment of God, the hope of a state per- 
manent, exalted, glorious — as the end to which he must direct 
all bis powers ; and, in doing so, the go.spel falls in exactly 
with his nature and its capacities as originally formed by the 
divine wisdom. 

What an adaptation, then, appears in this peculiar discov- 
ery of revelation ! A remedy of any kind, and working in 
any way, would make the Bible suited to man — suited ia 
too weak a term — a remedy would make the Bible the glorious, 
jf^ful tidings of salvation to man. But the remedy is yet en- 
hanced in all its bearings upon him, when, though stupendoua 
* Enkine. 
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in some views, it yet, in others, meets his reaaonabje and re- 
sponsible nature, works by motives, placea him in a st«te of 
probation, proposes a system of means, corresponds with his 
actual situation in the world, draws out all his faculties, and 
Carries him on to his highest end. 

IT. But further, the Bible is adapted for man, becanse it is 

CALCULATED FOR CNIVBRSAL DIFFLBION UNDER ALL THE END- 
LESS urTERstTiES OF HIS STATE AND CHARACTER ; and this as 
well in matter as in manner. 

For when we turn from considerations like the preceding 
ones, which relate to the Christian religion in its most general 
aspects, as speaking with a tone of decision and authority, as 
unfolding all the dilHcultiea of our Bituati(58, and as discovering 
an adequate and surprising remedy for our misery ; when we 
turn from all this to a view of Christianity in the form of its 
communications — when we ask, la the religion suited to man 
generally ; man in all ages, man under all circumstances ? in a 
word, is it meant Ibr universal diffusion 1 — we find that, both in 
the HATTER and manner of revelation, there is a remarkable 
correspondence with the state and wants of the whole race. 

1. For as to the hatter, it has little in it that is peculiar, 
exclusive, local, temporary. Its last dispensation, the Chris- 
tian, is not, like the religion of paganism, or the imposture of 
Mabomet, modelled for a particular people, and the vices and 
habits prevalent amongBt them. It is not even like the limit- 
ed and introductory religion of Judaism. It is adapted for 
man, as man, in the essential powers and faculties of his nature. 
It is suited ibr him every where, and under all circumstances, 
by the authority of its dictates, by the discovery of all his wants, 
by the magnitude and efficacy of its salvation, by the clearness 
and force of its evidences, by the simplicity of its worship, by 
the brevity of its records. 

It especially consults the case of the poor — that is, of tho 
vast majority of mankind ; the class moat pressed by affliction, 
most in need of means of instruction, most numerous, most neg- 
lected, and even scorned by all preceding religions — which phi- 
losophy overlooks, because it has nothing essentially benefjcial 
to propose, and no plain and important discoveries to offer. To 
the poor the Saviour came ; amongst the poor he conversed ; la 
them he preaclied tlie gospel ; their state he consulted. The 
Bible elevates the intellect, enlarges the powers, increases the 
h^piaesa of the poor, without flattering their vices or con- 
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sealing from them their duties, or lifting them out of their 
station. The institution of a daj of repose after the internl 
of aix daya' labor, for the worship of God, for the contempla- 
tioQ of his spiritual, and the preparation for his eternal, rela- 
tions ajid destinies, is an unapeakabte blessing, displays the 
suitableness of reTelalioD to the powers of man, needing recre- 
ation and rest both for body and mind. No attempt was ever 
made for raising the character and situation of the poor, with- 
out inspiring pride or relaxing the bonds of domestic and ciril 
subjection, but by the gospel. 

The Bible is suited to all orders of intellect ; like the works 
of nature, where the huznblest artisan can trace some of those 
wonders, which the greatest philosophers cannot exhaust. 
The child meets with what suits his opening capacities ; the old 
and experiencedfthat which gives tranquillity and peace to age. 

Then it follows all the improvements of mankind in learn- 
ing and science, in philosophy and the arts ; and keeps above 
and beyond them all — opens its treasures as man advances 
in capacity for searching them out; is illustrated and con- 
firmed by every solid acquisition in human knowledge ; 
meets and suits the mind of the savage emerging into civili- 
zation ; and yet soars far above the intellect of the scholar 
and the divine in the most refined advances of society. Like 
all the works of God, it is adapted to men in every stage of 
improvement ; and the more it is studied, the more do the 
topics of admiration multiply. 

There is also a completeness in the Bible for its proper end. 
All that man's necessities, as to practical knowledge and pres- 
ent ai^, require, you find there ; all the circumstances, all 
the duties, alt the emergencies, of man are consulted. It is 
completely fitted for him; having no omissions, no redundan- 
cies, no defects, no provisions nor directions forgotten or left 
out. 

And yet, with all this suitableness to mankind in alt ages, 
and under all circumstances, it seems to address each individ- 



ual in particular. The truth of the description, the exact fit- 
ness of the doctrines for man, are such that every one thinks 
his own case consulted. "The Bible," says Mr. Boyle, 
" like a well-drawn portrait, seems to look every beholder full 
in the face." In fact, it is the book made for man ; not for 
manin this or that age, of this or that class, of this or that order 
of intellect, but man universally, on the footing of those capa- 
eitioB, wants, feelings, which ars common to the whole i*e«' 
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3. N(»' is the form in which God cotnmunieates truth jn 
the Scriplures, less fitted for us than the matter. 

The Btjle is plain and simple. There is nothing of science, 
nothing of human research, nothing of artificial eloquence. It 
is above all this. It abounds with ligurea and metaphors the 
most simple, the most beautiful, the most inteiiigible, the most 
congruous. Medicine and agriculture, as Lord Bacon ob- 
aer^es, are the chief sources of the Scripture images — sources 
open to man universally. 

The perspicuity of the Bible makes it lerel, in ils main in- 
structions, to the most untutored mind, as well as the most 
refined ; whilst the depths contained in its mysteries, and the 
occasional difficulties of its allusions, exercise and surpass 
the greatest powers. The variety of matter in the Bible is 
such as to escite and reward the diligence of every inquirer. 

It is the most brief, and yet the most full and copious of 
writings; the most brief, because it passes over, for the most 
part, all inferior matters ; the most copious, because it dwells 
at great length on important ones. Two thousand years are 
compressed into fifty short chapters ; whilst that abridged his- 
tory expands into the most minute detaiis of the family scenes 
of some of the patriarchs." Indeed, il delights in domestic 
narratives, and thus touches the very heart of man in his ear- 
liest youth. Who has not wept over the history of Joseph, 
and felt the deepest compassion at the affliction of Job 1 

It teaches very much by great facta and a few powerful 
principles, applicable to ten thousand particular cases, withont 
danger of mistake from any individual ; and yet it occasionally 
enters into the detail of the application of them, to assist the 
hesitating mind. The method of our Lord's teaching, as we 
Bball see hereafter, was the best adapted to man of any ever 
yet discovered for conveying instruction. 

The large portions of history, biography, prophecy, devotion, 
mixed with each other, and interwoven with doctrines the most 
important, go to involve truth in man's habitual feelings, and 
convey it clothed in its most attractive forms and applied to 
real life. 

The human style and manner in which the divine inspiration 
Appeared, following the cast of mind of each writer, and allow- 
ing him the freest use of his natural powers,t makes the Book 
the book of man — popular and affecting. The light of the 

* Geneiis — AbrBhun, Jacob, Joseph. t S«e Leet. zii. and xiii. 
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natural snn is not mora Adapted for the-liainu) eje, than tha 
Tecoids of rerelktion for the mind and powers of man. 

It is, however, important to obsene, that Christianitj, io all 
this scheme of adaptation, connives at no one ticb. It is 
sot in agreement with the Ticious inclinations and perrerted 
will of man ; but it is suited to maD in the proper use of Itie 
term ; to man as originally farmed and destined for eternity ; 
to man as weak and fallen, and needing restoration and grace. 
It never benda to him, ic never flatters him. It is fitted, not 
to certain passions of man, for certain purposei, and in a cer* 
tain way — no proof of imposture could be more sure — but to 
the whole character of man in all the parts of his moral consti- 
tuUon, with the direct view of remedying and healing what is 
corrupted and diseased in him. Heathenism, Mahometanism, 
inlidetity, are adapted to man, so far as they anit his Corrupt 
passtona and flatter his pride. Christianity is suited to him tn 
a higher and more appropriate sense — to his original capacitiei, 
to hia actual state of want and sorrow, to his eternal destinies ; 
to bring him back to the first, to deliver him from the se^oad, 
to prepare him for the third. 

It is to be noted, further, diat this adaptation does not 

VTRIKR THE HIND IIT ALL 1TB PAXTB AT ONCK ; bUt ^peaiS 

after a period of consideration and reflection, and in propor- 
tion as we are in a right state for judging of it. 

Some parts, indeed, force themselves up<m our view at the 
first i^ntemplation ; fm* instance, as revelation restrains man; 
gives him a law, reveals his relation to Almighty God, and 
refers him to an eternal judgment. But the main peculiarities 
of revelation do not strike him at first. The principal fea- 
tures, and many of the details of Scripture doctrine, precept 
and history, would not have occurred to him as proper to be 
made universally known. Man would not have drawn the 
picture of human nature so dark; he would never have dared 
to lay <^n the recesses of the human heart ; he would not 
have left so much undiscovered of the ways of God ; he would 
Dot have adopted such a familiarity of style and illustration ; 
fie would not have exposed the perverseness of the chosen 
nation, nor the fails and infirmities of the saints. He is re- 
volted at much of this at first. The revelation is not the sort 
of record he would have expected. Man would have preferred 
•ometfaing more grand, ntwe showy, more specious, more fte« 
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from niTBterv. Be would have had a revelation more noble 
and elevated, according to human judgment." 

Such, however, ia not the wisdom of God. R-egardleas of 
human prejudice, he has given a revelation really, though not 
in all its parts apparently, adapted to man. Divine wisdom 
leaves man to find this out by observation, by eq»erience, by 
the knowledge of his own wants and weaknesses. By degrees 
he perceives that God is wiser than he : at length he acknowl- 
edges the adaptation of every part ; the necessity of what he 
thought less needful ; the depth of what he deemed to be 
superficial ; the dignity and condescension of what he consid- 
ered too familiar ; the suitableness of what be condemned aa 
peculiar or dangerous. 

Again : this adaptation, running through the whole contex- 
ture of revelation, was not contrived in these later ages, but 

AND RBVEAL.ED PERFECT AND COMPLGTB AT ONCE, tO be devel- 
oped and admired as occasion served, and new exigencies 
brought to light its innate congruity. 

Human legislation is retrospective ; it is grounded on the 
experience of the past ; when it attempts to reason a priori 
on the future, its plans are miserably defective, aud soon be- 
come inapplicable. Divine Revelation knew what was in 
man from the first, and provided for it with unerring care. 

The Bible was not written after the arts and sciences and civil- 
ization had opened all the sources of natural knowledge. No. 
You must take your stand with Moses, one thousand five hun- 
dred years before Christ, and conceive what was the prescient 
wisdom which adi^ted his writings to man living at a distance 
of three or four thousand years. You must go back, with 
David and Isaiah and Malachi, and then estimate the evidence 
arising from the suitableness of all their writings, not only to 
their contempiorariea, but to men of all times. You must 
imagine yourselves in the company of apostles and evangelists 
— fishermen, tent-makers — and consider whence they had that 
wisdom, which one thousand eight hundred years have served 
only to illustrate. An adaptation extending so wide, and ap- 
pearing more and more as our experience enlarges, and which 
yet was infused into the original composition of the revela- 
tion, ages before the occasions could arise for developing it, 
marks the divine hand from which it came. 

* Miller'! Bampton Lect 
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Let it be obMrred, finally, kbthe Ai>pi.icATioKof tbewhola 
Bubject, that as all this argament reata od the particular cir- 
cumstances and wants of man — is a consideration of the suit* 
■bleness of Christianity to bis obrious sUte in this world— 
therefore. 

The poikt op tiev phou vhich to biboij> thi> object 
aright, is prou the midst op bnuan weakness, hisert 
and borrow. 

The Bible pTofesBea to be a remedy ibr sin snd guilt, for 
darkocBB and fear, for forebodings of futurity, and dissatisfac- 
lion at earthly sources of happiness. So long as you think 
yourself not of this number, the gospel is not capable of appear- 
mg to yoa in this branch of its evidence, at least in the most 
striking and important parts of it, as emanating from a diTina 

I most send yon back to the externa} prooft, or allow you to 
dwell on those palpable and lower points of BuitaUenesa 
which the aathorilj and the morals of the Christian religion 
present. 

When you begin to feel aright — when, from the external 
eridences and Uie general view of the adaptation, you are led 
to enter practically upon the business of your salvation, to 
read what tbe Bible says of yonr state, yonr duties, your dan- 
ger, your obligation to Almighty God, your violation of that 
obligation a thousand and a thousand times — when you begin 
to compare those statements with your actual state, and to 

Eray in earnest for grace and direction ; that is, when you 
now and feet your real condition, then will this argument rise 
upon your view. You will fbel the need of an authoritative 
guide to decide upon what is truth ; you will feel tbe exact 
correspondence between tbe description of the Bible and your 
own stale ; you will perceive the magnitude and appropriate- 
ness of the remedy which it reveals. Thus you will stand in 
the right light to catch the beauty and perfections of revela- 
tioQ, which, if you view it from a Edse position, will present 
only a confhsed mass of unmeaning forms. 

I appeal to those devout Christians who are best capable of 
judging of what is suited to man in alt the extent of his 
wants. — Tell me if you do not find the Scriptures adapted to 
all your exigencies. Tell me if this does not give it a direct, 
fH'actical authority in your judgment. Tell me if there is not 
a completeness in the Scriptures which meets every varied 

* Bishop Slurlook. 
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cue imder all imaffmaUe cncnButances. Tell me whether, 
aa life flowi on, uia fow experience wideng, tbis Huitablenen 
doth Dot kppear mwe and more eridenL Tel) me whether new 
views of it do not opcD upon rou, u yoa arrive at new poiats 
of pro^>ect in the journey of li^. Tel) me whether, in th« 
■euons of affliction, in the times of avakenioge of conscience, 
in the moments of reflection upoa your past life, in the cot^ 
flicts of anxiety and the forebodings as to eternity ; — tell me 
whet)ier, as yoa ascend the bill, and approach the lofty sam- 
mit, and command a wider prospect and a clearer and more 
unclouded horizon, you do not behold more distinctly tb« 
adaptation of Christianity to your state and wants, to the real 
relation of things, to your fears and sorrows, to your most im- 
portunate interests. Tell me, in fine, whether the confirma- 
tions arising from this source, do not give to the prooft aria- 
ing from external evidences a softness and richness of persua- 
sion, a power of communicating repose and peace to the mind, 
a perception of the excellency and fitness of the remedy of 
the gospel, which endears it to your heart, and raises to a 
demonstration your asaurance that it ia indeed the revdatioa 
Of God. 
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1 JOHN IV. 8—10. 



Ood is hoe I tit this was maniftsted the loot of God towards 

. us, because that God sent his only begotten Sen into the world, 

that we might Hve through him. Herein is love ; not that wt 

loved God, but that he loved vs, aadsent his Son to be tht 

propitiation for our sins. 

Matino coDsidered the general suitableness of the Christian 
revelation to the obvioua state and wanta of man, we com« 
uow to point out the «scellencj of its doctrines ; that is, of the 
leading truths which are made known to us on the authority of 
the religion. Some of these relate to the being and perfec- 
tions of the Deity, and others to a stupendous scheme which 
be has been pleased to reveal for the redemption of man. 

Here, then, the propriety of the limits to which we hare 
confined the internal evidences becomes obvious. For of the 
counsels of the incompreheiisiblBGod, what can man, abstract- 
edly speaking, know t Of the various methods of his dealings 
with his creatures in their fallen state, what can human wis- 
dom, of itself, determine 1 On such subjects we are silent ; 
and, having received the divine communications on the ground 
of external testimony, we receive the doctrines as converts and 
di^iciples, and accept the revelation itself as an authority for 

Having done this, we are in a condition to trace out various 
iiidications of glory and excellency in the doctrines thus ad- 
mitted, or rather in certain parts of them ; and these indica^ 
tions furnish a source of important subsidiary evidence. 

Ijet us, then, iirst enumerate, in this view, the chtep doc- 
trines OP THE Christian religion; and, secondly, point 

* Daviaaa. 
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out the particiilsra in which sotiCTBiNa ov thkib divine ex> 

CELLBNCT MAY BE l-ERCEITED. 

In doing this, il will be impocsible not to touch on some of 
the p<unta noticed uoder the adaptation of Christianity, in iti 
most seneral sense, to the waota of man ; tor the doctrioes are 
only me details of that aabject At the same lime, a wide 
distinction in the ti<mdact and rCEolta of th« aigumeot will 
appear.* 

I. I propose to review the chief doctrines of the Christiaa 
religion. 

1. The first relates (o the being, PBftFBCTtONS and prov- 
H>BNCB or iWE ONE i.iTiNQ AND TRUE GoD. The Bible be- 
gins here. It teaches us that there is one eternal, self-exist' 
ing, and all-gJoiioua Being, who created the world ont of 
nothing, and who is the sovereign, the [ffoprietor, the preserv- 
er, and the Lord of all things. 

The UNITY of this ever-blessed God, in opposition to the 
idols of the heathen worship, and his gloriocs perfections, 

BOTH ESSENTIAL AND MORAL, jn OppOsitlMl tO the VJCBB, and 

passions, sad prejudices, by which the pagan deities were 
described as actuated, are the first elements of revealed truth. 

The glory of our God is hie boliness — that combination of 
all his moral attributes, of justice, truth, faithfulness, purity, 
love, wisdom, which constitnles the perfection of his charac- 
ter ; and to which th« essential attributes of omniscience, 
omnipresence, omnipotence, are sul>servient 

With this is connected the exercise of his absolute sove- 
reignty, hia dominion over all, his " doing according to his 
will," as the prophet Bpenks, " in the army of heaven, an<f 
among the inhabitants of the earth ;"t his working all thin^, 
as the apostle terms it, "after the counsel of his own will."j 

The PROVIDENCE OF GoD IS that constant operation of his 
power by which he accomplishes his designs. To this sever- 

* A raoie etriouB difficulty a< 
terms, and referring to doctrine , 

Holj SoriptureB,o.nit some general acquaintance with ChrJsliaB _ ._. 
ite chief delaiU. This diffiourty attends every branch of the internal 
evidenccB, bnt peculisrty tlie conBideration of the doctrineB of revelt- 
tLon. It will be lesBened as the student advances in his ini^airy — and 
with regard to the great body of joung people, whom I have especially 
m view, and who ha»e been instructed ftom infanoj in the CttrisUsa 
leliirioii, U scarceJ j exists. 

1 Dan. W. 36. t Epb. i. 11. 
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failing care nothing is gnat, nothing little. It more p&f 
ticularl; coaceroB ilself with the affairs of men, and orders, 
with a paternal regard, the minutest otHtceina of tiie church 
and the world. 

The HOLv, JC8T ANo GOOD L4W OF God, bj wtuoh his 
reasonable creatures are ruled, follows, — that law which is the 
transcript of the divine perfection aa tb its parity and good- 
ness ; and which is as equitable as it is hoi; ; demaading 
nothing but what man, created iu his Maker's image, was ade- 
quate to perform, and which he would have found the purest 
happioess in accomplishing. 

Such is the scriptural character of God, not one trait of 
which was completelj known to the heathen nations. Their 
deities were worse than ordinary wicked men — full of am- 
bition, malice, cruelty, lust, deceit. One was the god of 
thieves, another of war, a third of wine. Their histories are 
histories of crime and chicane, of pride and contention. Their 
supreme Jupiter is never introduced, but in the form of hu- 
man folly, with human vices, and engaged in criminal human 
pursuits. 

The Bible is the only book which lays the foundation of 
religion in the unity, perfections, and sovereignty of the self- 
existing Jehovah. The Bible is the only book that introduces 
the great God speaking in a manner worthy of himself, with 
dignity, authority, sovereign majesty ; whilst his condescen- 
sion, in using a language adapted to our comprehensions, and 
borrowed from our manner of perceiving things, only deepens 
the impression of wisdom and grace which is left upon the 
mind. 

2. From the unity and holiness of God flows the next im- 
portant doctrine of revelation, the ouilt anr condemna- 
tion OF MAN AS A TRANBOREBSUR AOAINST HIM. 

The Bible teaches the extent of human apostacy, by teach- 
ing the character of the God whom he has offended, and of the 
law which he has broken. Heathenism had only some faint 
and partial views of man'a sinfulness ; it had lost the very 
notion of sin as committed against the majesty of God. The 
Christian revelation opens the whole doctrine, as dependent 
on the two facts of the original inoocency and of the fall of 
man, which we noticed in the last lecture — it states, that 
" by one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin"* 
— il declares that men are corrupt and depraved, guUty and 
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helplem — it details man's weakness and apathy aa to sptritiial 
things, the blindness of his understanding, the perversencss 
and rebellion of his will, the alienation of his heart from God 
and goodness. 

It treats him as a tinner, accountable, indeed, and nith 
■ome fragments and traces of a moral nature, aod capable of 
restoration by the grace of God in redemption ; but in binv 
. self impotent — unable to offer any atonement for his past of- 
fences — unable, because unwilling, to return to his duty to 
God — without knowledge of divine truth, without strength, 
without a right determination of the will — without any means 
of devising or entering upon a way of deliverance. 

Thb description of the guilt and follj of man is widdy 
different from that given in any other book, and yet it is the 
only account rerilied by experience and the evidence of fact» 
Every other statement is contradicted by the history of all 
nations, contradicted by the precautions in every political eif 
aciment, contradicted by the daily judgment which each mao 
is compelled to form of others. And the more any one wHl 
watch his own motives, intentions, imaginations and desires, 
the more clearly will it appear to him that the Scripture gives 
a far more just account <^ himself, than he himself could 
hare done. 

It b here important to remark, that revelation did not 
create this state of misery and guilt ; it merely describes it 
according to the truth of the case, and in order to an effec- 
tual cure. The state of things is the same, whether Chris~ 
tianity be true or not. The facts remain the same. Deism 
and the natural government of God are as much c^n to ob- 
jections on this ground as revelation* — but revelation, find- 
ing man in this fallen condition, makes known the cause, de- 
clares the extent and consequences of human guilt, and thea 
presents a remedy. And the conscience of every individual, 
when duly informed of the decisions of revelation, responds 
to the charge, and discerns in its own case the truth therein 
communicated. This doctrine of man's guilt, and-of the 
consequent penalty of God's violated law, is one of the pe- 
culiarities of the Bible. Upon this all its addresses proceed — 
this is the state which is taken for granted, as sufficiently 
proved by the voice of conscience in the culprit, and the rela- 
tion in which he c<Hife3sedly stands to an almighty and mii- 
nitety holy Creator and Judge. 

■ Sea Lect. izi. 
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3. And thus the wk; is prep&red for the Btnpendoaa diacor- 
ery of redbmftion in thb incarnation and SACBiriCB or 

THB ONLT BBOOTTEN SoN OF OoH.* 

The grand tad dl-impoTUnt doctrine of the Chriatian reli- 
gion b this, th&t " Ood BO lared the world," aunk in the guilt 
and ruin of sin, " that he gave," as the Tree act of hia infi- 
nite benevolence, " hia only bej^ten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in him ahould jiot periah, bat hare everlaating life.'t 
A diacorerj thia so aatonishing; in all its parta, as to absorb 
and orerwhelm every other, and to form the grand centre 
around which ttie aystem of Chriatian truth revolvea. 

The iaooTuotion of the Son of God by the power of the 
Holy Ghoat in the womb of the Virgin Mary — the state of 
faumiliatioB upon which he thus entered — his life of aorrovi', 
reproach, ignominy — his bitter and unutterable aufierings in 
the garden of Gethsemane, before the bar of Pontius Pilate, 
and on the cross — his death by the most cruel, lingering and 
aeivile punishment of crDciAuon — constitute that meritorious 
obedience and all-perfect sacrifice, by which sin ia etpiated, 
God reconciled to hia rebellious creatures, and the Holy Ghost 
vouchsafed for the renovation of the human heart. 

The proper vicarious nature of these aufferinga, in the place 
snd Btead of the transgressor — the aubatitution of the divine 
surety and Redeemer, in the room of the guilty culprit — the 
atonement thus made to the moral righieousneas of the great 
Governor of all — the display of (hat rtghteouaness, so that God 
may now appear " just, and yet the Justifier of him that be- 
lieveth in Jesus,"! — these topics prepare for that grbat 

DOCTRIHi. OF JUSTIFICATION BT FAITH ONLV, which IB the 

leading truth of the whole gospel, aa the incarnation of Christ 
is the commandiDg discovery, and his meritorious death the 
great vtndioai ion of the divine hoJinesa. This justification 
includes the remission of sins, and the being accounted and 
treated as righteous before God; and is followed by accept- 
ance, adoption into his family, and the hope of everlasting 
life. 

• For reveUtioQ makes known a piurttUty of perBons in the God- 
head, the Father, the Son, and the Hol^ Ghoat— of whoBC mode of 
■ubaUte nee, indeed, it givcg no iofotmation, but whose offices in tha 
economy of redemption it consider! esBential to everj- part of that diB- 
penution ; whilst the doctrine it to stated as to Iw in no re»peot in 

-■—I with the unity of the divine eisenca. 

t John iii. 16. * R*"°- *"■ 36. 
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The exaltation of the Son of God to a state of glory and 
dominion, as mediator, at the riglrt hand of the Father — 
where, ia our nature, he sits, " angela and principalities and 
powers being made subject to him,"* till he shall coroe the 
second time to judge the quick aod the dead — concludes and 
shuts up the doctrine of redemption ; a doctrine Ihis, which 
is peculiar to revelation in ft sense more strict than any of the 
preceding. For the unity and perfections of God niight be 
faintly " understood by the things that are made"f — and the 
guilt and rain of man have been in some measure felt- and 
acknowledged in all ages — but the doctrine of redemption is 
a discovery as new as it is momentous — the great end, as it is 
the brightest glory, of the Christian religion. 

4. The doctrine of tub fehsonality anh operations 
OF THE Holy Spirit follows upon the preceding ; and is a 
part, or rather a consequence, of the redemption of Christ. 
For the Bible reveals a Comforter and Sanctifier, as well as a 
Redeemer and Saviour. The Holy Ghost, the third person in 
the Godhead, (for the tri-unity of the ever-blessed God seems 
only revealed so far as man's salvation is concerned,) is the 
divine agent in the sanctification of man. He makes effec- 
tual to its true ends the love of God our heavenly Father, and 
the grace and sacri6ce of Christ our great Redeemer. He 
abides with the church for ever, as its advocate, comforter, 
teacher, guide, sanctitier. It is by him the Holy Scriptures 
were indited, as we showed in the lectures on the Inspira- 
tion ;J and it is by him the nnderstanding of man is illumi- 
nated rightly to receive those records. His operations, secret 
to us, accompany the ministry of the word of Jesus Christ. 
These influences are not generally distinguishable, except in 
their effects, from the acta of our own mind. They stimulate 
the decisions of conscience, tliey assist and strengthen and 
inform the judgment; they gently and gradnally sway the 
determinations of the will ; they thus cure the distempers of 
the soul, and enable man to receive and use aright the records 
of the sacred Scriptures. 

The renovation and new creation of man after God's image ; 
his regeneration ; his being restored in some measure to bis 
original uprightness; hia being re-cast, as it were, and made 
over again by a heavenly birlh ; his transition from spiritual 
death to spiritual life and activity — or, what is the same thing 

• J Peter iii, 23. t K«iii. i. 20. ( L«ct. lii. and liU. 
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in <Hber terras, his being fonned to a love and pnrsuit of holi- 
ness, to a choice of spiritual things, to a hatred of sin as bid, 
to supreme love to Ood and Jesus Christ his Saviour, to resi^ ' 
nation and acquiescence in God's holy wilt and sovereignty 
in providence and grace — in a word, his being trained to that 
peculiar kind of life which springs irom gratitude and love, 
and produces the fruitsof all good wcvks— this mighty change, 
by the power of tho Holy Ghost, is the grand operation at- 
tribnted to that divine person in the Christian system. 

5. The doctrines of the bacrahents and tbe ortiitK 
MEANS OF GRACE AND iNRTRccTioM may, perhaps, not ip- 
pear, at first, of sufficient importance to accompany the pro- 
digious discoireries of the preceding topics ; and yet, so far as 
man is concerned, they are so essenlial to a. right reception of 
the peculiar truths of revelation, as to demand a brief notice. 
For the immense blessings of redemption are not merely re- 
vealed, but a subordinate system of means is connected with 
ibem. Baptism and the Lord's Supper are a[^inted visibly 
(o represent and seal ; and convey, in some measure, to those 
who receive them rightly, the grace of God and his consola- 
tions of pardon and peace of conscience; as well as to be a 
bond of union and a badge of mutual faith amongst ChriS' 
ttan^ The spiritual repose of the sabbath; the ordinances 
of public prayer and preaching ; the study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures ; the labors of an order of men appointed for the relir 
gious instruction of mankind, are all means of grace — the 
use of which means, connected with" esertion on onr part in 
every branch of practical Christianity, with watchfiilness, re- 
sistance against temptation, and continual private prayer and 
self-ejcamination, brings down Christianity to the immediate 
conscience and doty of roan, whose reasonable and accounta- 
ble nature is thus consulted, in the midst of the glories of 
the redemption which would seem to overwhelm it. 

6. The resuakection of the dead, and the last 
BOLEKN JUDOHENT, wlth a^ Consequent stale of endless happi- 
ness or misery, close the summary — truths these, familiar to 
us from our infancy, and often admitted by the Deist, and 
even claimed by him as the dictate of natural religion ; and 
jet which Reason never coulddiscover of herself — never clear 
from distracting doubt — never establish upon just principles — 
never prevent from being lost in vagne and superstitious fables. 
Revelation alone settles the question — asserts the resurrection 

. of the body — makes known the final judgment — declares the 
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person of the Judge — prescribes the rules on which hia de- 
cisiiH) will proceed — gives a specimen of the conduct of that 
last assize — and pronounces the endless punishment of the 
ungodly, and the everlasting felicity of the righteous. 

What discoveries these ! — that this world is only the prep- 
mration for another — that man's life here is only the first 
stage of his long and immeasurable journey — that all our ac- 
tions have consequences unutterably momentous — that a final 
judgment will arrange all the inequalities of the present ini- 
tiatory state — that all the parts of the divine proceedings, now 
incompletely revealed, will be harmoniously displayed before 
oil the assembled intelligences of the universe — that fallen 
angels and men will be judged in righteousneaa, (conscience 
being the chief witness,) and be allotted to the several states 
of happiness or misery for which they are severally fitted, as 
well as judicially and most justly assigned by the voice of the 
omnipotent Judge. — What a scene ! What consequences ! 

When our Lord uttered that one sentence, " The hour is 
coming, in the which all that are in the graves shall hear his 
voice, and shall come forth ; they that have done good, unto 
the resurrection of life, and they that have done evil, unto the 
resurrection of damnation,"" — he pronounced a doctrine, 
which, for clearness, for importance, for new and decisive au- 
thority, for influence upon the conduct of man, is ijn paralleled 
by all that philosophy or natural reason ever taught. 

Such is Christianity in her main doctrines. Let us then 
proceed to point out, 

II. The particulars in which their niviNB olorv and ex-^ 

CELLBNCV MAY, IN CERTAIN REBPECTa, B£ PERCmVED. We 

observe, then, that, 

1. These doctrines all emanate from ths character 
OF God as drawn in the Holv Scripti;rbs. They flow 
from that assemblage of glorious attributes, from that infi- 
nite holiness and goodness, which tlie revelation ascribes to 
the one living and true God. All the heathen deities are 
corrupt, and the corrupters of their followers. The charac- 
ter of their gods is ignoble, vile, contemptible ; their vices and 
follies weigh down their religion, degrade all their cerem 
infect the elements of their worship. 

The heathens sustained their superstitions as well a 
eould, notwithstanding the character of their deities. 

■Johav. 99,39. 
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BcieDce, tradition, pc^tiod vada, serred lo bear up the mass 
of superincumbent absurdity aDd vice, /n ChriHtianity, all 
depends and reata, with ita whole weight, on the infinite boli- 
nesa and goodness of the Almighty Jehovah. It is the char- 
acter of our God from which all oui doctrines emanate ; the 
guilt of man is what this ioeflfable purity leaches as an inevi- 
table coDsequeDce ; the mighty work of redemption agrees 
with the unspeakable love and benevolence of his moral attri- 
butes ; the giil of his own Son, and the mission of the Spirit, 
when revealed, are seen exactly to become the divine compa»- 
aion and grace. 

Man has ever been fi^und to bear a. resemblaDce to the oh- 
ject of his worship. In Christianity, the one true God sur- 
passes in purity all his creatures, is the infinitely excellent 
object of love and imitation, and draws man upwards to holi- 
ness and obedience. 

This holiness of God penetrates every part of the religion, 
sustains it, giies birth to its details, demands and renders 
necessary its provisions, and constitutes its excellency and 
glory. It is this which is the spring of all the virtues of 
Christian worshippers. The jncve the attributes and works 
of God — his sovereignty, his law, bis providence, his gifl of a 
Saviour, bis promise of the Holy Spirit, his declarations of a 
future judgment — are considered, the better and holier meo 
become. The glory of the Lord is the sum and end of every 
thing, the first source and final cause of all purity and all joy. 

2. There is, in the next place, a simplicity in the doc- 
trines of Christianity which forma a part of their excellence. 
They may be summed up in three plain and obvious points : 
the corruption of man ; the reconciliation of man to God ; 
and the restoration of man to his original purity and dignity ; 
—points so simple, that human nature, in all ages, acknowl- 
edged them in her feeble manner, or rather guessed at and 
desired them. The fall she could not but perceive and fee) 
at all times ; a way of atonement by sacrifice she ever wish- 
ed for, but wished for in vain ; a source of strength and con- 
solation she breathed after, but knew not whence it muM 
Bow. Revelation comes in. Its doctrines are found to em- 
brace the very points afler which nature fruidessly panted. 
Thus simple is her system — the fell and the recovery of 
man embrace every thing. 

And not only so ; these doctrines rest on a very few promi- 
nent fects, which are first established, and then employed for 
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the purpose of instnietiag ub in the doctrines. The corrup- 
tion and guilt of msm is a doctrine lesting on the fact of the 
transgression of our fa:M parents. The incamation, IrDm 
which the doctrines of justification and sanctification are con- 
sequences or uses, is a fact. The ezieteoce and operations of 
the Holy Spirit are facts of practical and universal applica- 
ti(Ki in every age. 

This simplicity of the Christian sjatem ia in remarkable 
contrast with the confiision and complication of the theories 
of men, which, resting on no positive facts, are vague and 
unsubstantial. Like the works of creation, Christianity ex- 
hibits an artless simfdicity in the few and prominent facts on 
which it is built ; so totally different from the clumsy and 
artificial productions of man. 

3. Sut there is at the same time a BURPASsino ORANSEtnt 
AND SUBLIMITY in these doctrines, which that very simplicity 
the niore illustrates. It is simple, indeed, as referring to a 
fen points, and resting on certain facts ; but these points are 
so infinitely important to man, and theae facta are so grand 
and stupendous, that it is impossible for the human miud fully 
to grasp them, even when revealed. All is stupendous in re- 
demption ; the divine persons engaged in contriving and exe- 
cuting it ; the length of time during which it was preparing ; 
the gradual announcement of it for four thousand years ; the 
glory and difGculty of the Saviour's enterprise in accomplish- 
ing It ; the mysterious union of Deity and humanity in his 
person; the force and number of the enemies overcome, 
especially his conquest over the malice and power of the great 
spiritna] adversary;* the blessings which his redemption pro- 
cured ; the eternal consequences dependent on its acceptance 
CH* rejection ; the holy angels, the messengers and ministers 
of it, and the eager inquirers into its manifold wisdom — all 
give it a greatness and excellency becoming' the infinite ma- 
jesty of the divine Author of our religion. Every thing is lit- 
tle, mean, limited, unintereating, worthless, compared with 

TB£ EXCELLENCY OF THE KNOWLEDGE OF CHRIST JbSUS 

OCR LoRD.f The value of the soul of man, and the depth 
of its fall, are best known from the astonishing method of 
recovery here revealed. A God incarnate, a God humbling 

* The revelatioD makei known the axiitence snd agenc; of Mif^l*, 
bvth of tboBe who felt, and of thoie who kept their first iDnocency. 

J Phu. M. a 
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himself, a God interposing, bleeding, ■gonizing, (or mtn hia 
creuure, is a fact of bik^ grandeur and majesty as to be quite • 
beyond the command and faculty of the human mind. 

As the Taatnesa of the univerae, the more it is discovered 
ud traced out, heightens our conception of the glory and 
power of God — worlds upon worlds — systems upon sy!item»~- 
the starry heavens, an assemblage of snns, each surrounded 
with its planetary attendants — till the mind is lost in the con- 
t«npluian ; m the ma^itude of redemption overwhelms 
the mind ; the greatness of one part pressing upon another ; 
calculation defeated, and imagination exhausted in pursuing 
consequence after consequence, till faith itself toils in vain to 
follow out the revelation which it can never fully compre- 
hend. 

4. But the HABUOtnr of all its parts, and the manner in 
which it is represented, stamps a divine authority upon the 
Christian dootriae. 

Like tbe stones of a well-eonstruoted arch, every part of 
the doctrine of revelation is not only essential to the rest, but 
occupies the exact place which gives union and stability to 
the whole. The different doctrines cohere. They all unite 
in the guilt and COTtuption of man, and in the incarnalioa 
and sacrifice of Christ If any one part be taken away, the 
remainder becomes disjointed and useless. For what is the 
doctrine of redemption, without that of the fall 1 or that of 
the fall, without the doctrine of redemption 7 And what is 
tbe doctrine of the Holy Spirit, unless sustained by both the 
preceding } And what is the infinitely holy character of God, 
if separated from the other doctrines, of which it is the key- 
stone — the essential, primary part, which knits the whole arch 
together t 

Redemption displays, also, in combination and harmony, 
all the divine perfections in undiminished, yea, augmented 
glory. To exercise mercy and grace in accordance with all 
the ends of justice ; to pardon, and yet to express the utmost 
ahhorrence of sin ; to unite truth in the same set with com- 
passion ; to display a manifold wisdom in the way of recon- 
ciling the ends of a holy legislation with the salvation of the 
sinner ; to exhibit all the divine perfections in ooe scheme 
which shall obscure none, and yet give to mercy the occasion 
of " rejoicing against judgment,"* — all this is the evidence 
of a harmony truly divine. 
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fiot do the repteMnUtions of this scheme fiiil to gir« ibe 
, jUBt iiDpreaaion of this be&utiful accordance. All ihe sacred 
writers unite io the great outiine. It runs through the Bible. 
, The same view ofiinan, and his sin and guilt ; the saine view 
of God, and his glorious sovereignty and perfections ; the 
same view of Christ, and his person and ^»rifice ; the same 
view of justification and acceptance before God ; the same 
»iew of the sanctifjing inSuences of the Spirit, of the means 
of grace, and the hopes of glory, pervade every part of the 
Scriptures. The degrees of light cast on ^le details of the 
scheme differ, but the main principles sre the same. Isaiah 
developes and confirms the writings of Moses ;* Panl attaches 
his doctrine of justification to that of Abraham. t Abel's 
offering is celebrated in one of the last of the apostolical epi» 
ties.t Every thing is accordant and consistent, as becomes 
a divine revelation. 

Contrast with this harmony the contradictiohs of infidelity 
■nd paganism. " In the mythology of E^pt, Greece and 
Rome, and in the fantastical legends of India, China or 
Japan, we find many fragments of Scripture history blended 
with fictions of the most extravagant kind ; but nothing solid, 
coherent; nothing which indicates one superintending aod 
controlling mind pervading the whole. "^ In Mahometanism 
I need not say there is no connection or connisiencj in the 
system itself. The Bible atone contains a clear, unifortn, 
harmonious representation of religious doctrine, of man's fall 
and recovery, of this world and the next, of time and eternity. 

And this argument is stronger, if we recollect (he difierent 
ages when the sacred penmen lived, and their number and 
diversity of talents and character. Nothing ia more rare than 
a consistent stiLtement of a few facts of contemporary history. 
Constant experience teaches us, that in the representation of 
religious doctrines, discrepancies continually occur. If only 
three or four writers compose a few different worlcs on any 
given subject, the disagreements will be endless. But here, 
in the Bible, we have more than thirty various authors, com- 
posing between sixty and seventy different works, living, some 
fifteen hundred years before the Christian era, and some a 
hundred years after : of all the various classes of society — 
kings, legislators, prophets, magistrates, captains of armies 
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fiBhttrmen, tent-makcra— •^ome of whom oompose history, 
■ome poetry, otbers dcToiioiial exercises ; some biographj, ' 
dhera itortatory epistles ,' whilst a large number deliver proph- 
ecies, uniting esltonation and warning witb predictions of 
future events; — and yet tbey all agree; a harmoD; i 



through all their productions on all the great sabjects of re- 
TOftled truth. And this in a continued Berjee of vrritioga for 
a hundred jeara, in a country which has scarcely before 



<s aioce produced a single aothor of eminence, but which be- 
gan and fiaiahed its literary course with this wonderful suc- 
cession of harmonious and accordant books. Buch a proof 
of divine contrivance speaks for itself, and is irresistible. 

" I Gan- no. mere believe," Hays Bishop Gastrel, " the whole 
Christian scheme aji imposture of mere human contrivance, 
than I can belje*e that all the materials which composed the 
city of Rome met tcgetbor and pat themselves into form. For 
as I cannot see what riionld give these materials a. determi- 
nate motion towards the building of that city, no more can I 
coroprebend what sliould intlueace or determine a man to 
frame aad-contrive such a history and religion as the Chris- 
tian. And oa it is impossible to believe that, if all the mate- 
rials necessary for the building of Rome had, by some extraor- 
dinary motion, been carried to that place, they would have 
fashioned themselves, and fell into that exact form we find thai 
city built in, so, likewise, ia it^equally impossible to conceive 
that, if there was an end or motive in nature sufficient to de- 
(ennine a man to invent such a religion as the Christian, he 
should have made and contrived it, in all its parts and cir- 
cumstances, just such as it is delivered to us in the Scriptures."* 

5. But the divine excellency of the Scripture doctrines ap- 
pears in their heetino all the necessities op man, and 

lET PROMOTINO THE ENDS OP God'S MORAL OOVERNMBNT. 

The manner in which the Christian revelation meets the 
exigencies of man we noticed somewhat particularly in our 
preceding lecture,t and we have alluded to it in our presenL 
What further, then, can be necessary to be said on the de- 
tails ? What more need be staled on the doctrines of the in- 
camation and sacrifice of Christ, and of the operations of the 
Holy Spirit, as meeting the wants of man — his want of merit, 
bis want of strength — his want of knowledge, his want of 
happiness ? It is the peculiarity of revelation that it provides 
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a remedy for all out miaerj ; and it is the peculiarity of that 
' remedy to be ^^icaUe to the precise bearings of our case. 
Nor are the otiier doctrines of the being, and perfectioaB, and 
law of AIniiffhty GcmJ, and of the guilt of sin, and of the resur- 
rection of Ue dead, and eternal judgment, leaa adapted for 
tbe exigencies which man's ignorance of Qod, of httnsetf, 
of a future state, and of the grounds of the final sentence, 
presenL 

This is the obvioua excellency of the Bctiptnre doctrines, 
that they altogether provide a complete and most eurprinng 
recovery for man from the ruins of the All ; restoriag him to 
tbe favor of God by the imnieaBe Uesaing of forgiveness, and 
to tbe moral image of God by the purifying influences of the 
Holy Spirit. 

But how, it may be asked, can the same acta nromote the 
special ends of God's mwal government, to whicli they seem 
rather to be hioderaoces, or, at least, exceptions? They do so 
in various ways. 

Thegreat propitiatbn of Christ magnifies die law of God, 
by sustaining the peni^ty of it ; whilst hie previous obedience 
honored all its precepts.! Never was the inseparable connect 
tion between sin and misery so exhibited as in the cross of 
Christ. Never was the holinesa of God and his hatred of 
moral evil so maoifosted. Never was the honor of the divine 
government and its inflexible purity so demonstrated. 

Nor does the way in which the blessing of pardon is to be 
received less clearly promoie the same ends. For what atti- 
tude must man assume when he applies for tbe lienefit t That 
of a culprit ; tliat of a penitent, vindicating God and con- 
demning himself; thai of a rebel, returning to his allegiance, 
and admitting the equity of the taw which he has violated. 

And what must follow on his justification T A life of obe- 
dience, from gratitude and love; the necessity of which ia 
not lessened, though the place it occupies is, of course, from 
the whole scheme of salvation, changed. And does not this 
obedience, from a principle of love, vindicate and promote 
the ends of God's holy government, when it is produced by 
the grace of redemption, in those who were before open tran^ 
gressors and rebels t 

Again : what is the very faith which justifies, but a holy 
principle, the source of all future obedience ; though in tl^ 
act of justification it is only as the hand which lays hold of 
the Saviour's merits ? And what are the grace and op<u-a> 
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tioDfl of th« tMj Spirit, but a ■priog of rmewea love and 
aubjeciioD to God? And what are the maDifestationa of the 
lafrt judgment, but the proofe of moral and religioue charao- 
ter in mao, displajred before the aasembled universe 7 

ThoH admirablj are the necessities of man supplied, on the 
one hand ; and the ends of moral gOTemment, in the dtspen- 
■atioos of the Almighty, established triumphantly, on the 
other ; whilst the union of those apparently contradictor]' 
points illuBtrateH that divine wisdom which pervades the whole 
doctrine of revelation. 

6. This imprecision will be strengthened if we consider 
that the revealed doctrines are at once deeply humiliating 
AND IN TUB RioHEST DECREE C0NS0I.ATOR1:. The peculiar 
truths of the Bible are, indeed, most humiliating : — they lay 
man low ; they strip him of his fancied righteousness, and 
imagined power ; they empty him of the conceit and self-de- 
pendence with which he swells. A salration by grace, a jus- 
tification by faith ; a sanctitication, the seeds of which are 
implanted bj the Holy Spirit, and all the fruits of it matured 
by tbe same diiine Comfoner — all this is most humiliating. 
Then the partial discoveries which the doctrines of revelation 
make, oppose the pride of man's nndeTBtanding ; partial, not 
as to their practical uaes, but as to the whole compass of them, 
the varions consequences which tlow from them, and many 
circumstances with which they are connected. 

Tbe myeteries of Scripture, again — which is only another 
word for man's ignorance- — humble man : mysteries as to the 
purposes of tbe Almighty ; mysteries as to the manner of the 
divine subsistences in the holy Trinity ; mysteries as to the 
entrance of moral evil ; mysteries as to the union of the two 
natures in the person of Christ ; mysteries aa to the oper^ 
tions of grace in accordance with the accountableness and 
efibrts of man — these and other points, impenetrable to the 
hnman onderstfmding, are no doubt most humiliating. 

And yet, under the circumstances of the case, and as con- 
nected with the abundant consolations which flow from them, 
they prove the excellency of the very system which they seem 
to obscure ; for, had not this scheme been far beyond human 
capacities and diacoreries, it need not have been revealed. 
And in a communication from the all-comprehending mind — 
the infinite and eternal God — mysteries are the natural and 
necessary result of our limited faculties. How can man com 
prehend the whole will, and the manner of subsistence, an 
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tba nmdei of operations of the gbrious Jehovah I Thai a 
divine revelation should, in some respects, be clothed with in- 
comprehensibility, is one proof of ita diviiw origin. 1 -eay in 
some re^>ect8; for the doctrines of revelation are not myste- 
rious in all their parts. The Etatemeuta and facts are clear 
and iotellkible ; it is only in modes and essences tbatincom- 
prehensibility is involved. As in the worlcs of creationi 
though we cannot penetrate to the hidden nature of ttiings, 
and in that view all is mystery, yet we con discern traces 
enough of a divine hand, to adore the luisearchable goodness 
and wisdom of the great Architect and Author. 

Nay, the very humility which these obscurities tend to pro- 
duce ia one mark of the <tivine excellency of revelation ; be- 
cause the mHlftdy of man was pride, which these are espe- 
cially calculated to cure. 

And, then, what sources of consolation are opened in 
these mysterious truths ! Where is there a spring of com- 
fort to man, which does not rise fr<Hn a doctrine surrouoded 
in some view with impenetrable darkness t Whence any 
peaoG of conscience but from the mysterious sacrifice of the 
' cross ? Wlience the disposition and power to repent and seek 
Ood, but from the mysterious influence of the Spirit 1 
Whence the softest consolations of the heart in trouble, but 
from the mysterious communion of God with the souIT 
And what is there so consolatory as that incarnation of the 
Son of God, which is shrouded with the deepest darkness? 
It is in this mystery that are involved the coudescensiim and 
pity of the Almighty. It is here that the invisible God be- 
comes tangible, as it were, and perceptible to niaa. It w 
here that the distance and dread which sin has interposed 
are removed. 

In short, the one stupendous act of the love of God in the 
gift of his Son, which is the distinguishing truth of Chris- 
tianity, is so incomparably consoling, and at the same time so 
humiliating, as to form, from this united impression, the 
strongest evidence of its divine glory and excellency. It ia 
here the restorative character of revealed truth rises to the 
highest point — that all is shown to be summed up In an exhi- 
bition of divine love — that every thing else is seen to be only 
preparatory to this, cft consequent upon it. This is the 
epitome of the Christian doctrines. Redemption is the mani- 
festation of the character of love in the ev«-blessed God. 
The incarnation is, so to speak, love itselv Hadk man] 
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vbBst the (^rarationB of tbe Holy Qboal are a diShsion of the 
same divine love. 

How does this considetatioD raiae these interna] evidenees ! 
how does it invest them with > matchless excellency! how 
does it render the very mysteriflB which result from the infi- 
nite eondeBcensioa of Qod, in taking our nature upon him, a 
part of the proof of their divine origin ! how do the very 
depths of darkness, with which we feel ourselves surrounded 
in certain points of view, enhance the consolation which flows 
in a full tide upon the soul, from the practical effects and 
tendencies of the doctrines which arise from them, and which 
guide and illuminate out path ! 

And here we might close the argument of this Lecture ; 
but there remains one additional point of great weight, illus- 
trating the whale of what we have been observing, and ele- 
vating the proof to a yet loftier height. For, besides these 
separate marka of glory and excelfency in the Christian doc- 
trine, we would call your attention to the MAoNrrvoB and 

HOBLIUITY OP THE CHEAT DESIGN OF AlMIORTY GoD, OP 

WHICH THEv ABE THE RESULT. A plan, formed before the 
ages, is revealed in the Christian Scriptures. Its greatness 
and sublimity may be judged of from the compass it takes, 
the position it occupies, the effects it has produced. This stu- 
pendous project of redemption appears immediately after the 
fall, and is pufsued to the close of the divine canon ; it in- 
volves in itscourse all the operations of a wonderful providence 
— all the miracles and prophecies of both Testaments ; it 
(woeeeds ouward still to the present hour ; nor will it cease 
its progress till its grand consummation, in tbe conversion 
of the world and the glories of the latter days, and the giving 
up of the mediatorial kingdom to God, even the Fallier, " that 
God may be all in all."* 

This adds incomparably to the whole evidence of inward 
excellency in the Christian scheme. It is not merely a 
method of redemption emanating from the divine character, 
simple, sublime, harmonious, advancing the ends of moral 
government, deeply humiliating and consolatory—' but it is a 
scheme forming part of a plan devised, before the foundationa 
of the world were laid, for the redemption (^ man from sin 
and misery by the Sou and Spirit of God — a plan of which 
the brief outline and pledge was given in the first promise of 
■1 Coi. XT. 98. 
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" tb* seed of tbe wonwn"* — a plan which the imtitotioii of 
sacrifice, the separation of Seih'e posterity from that or Cain, 
tbe deslructkin of the old world, the coveitant with Noah, the 
dispersion of Babel, and tbe calling of Abraham, were tbe 
first EoeanB of promoting — and whieb the sofourning of the 
chosen family in Egypt, their deliveraiice l^ the hand of 
Mosea, and the dispensatioo of the law, wiUi all its typical 
institutions, still further advanoedt — a plan which is the com- 
manding principle of the wtiole revelation — the clew which 
guides through all the mysterious dealings of the Almighty. 
The judges and kings, the princes and prophets ; the sacred 
books of the different eras of ihe church ; especially the divine 
prophecies from the tir^t voice of Isaiah to the last accents of 
Malachi — all subserved this vast project, which imlocks, like a 
master-key, every part of Scripture. This comprehends all the 
miracles and prophecies which we considered in former Lec> 
tuTes.| This gives a unity and grandeur and importance to die 
doctrine of redemption, which heigiiten inconceivably itsexcel- 
lencies, and speak the divine hand from which it came. 

The very conception of such a plan Ibr aocompliahing such 
holy, benevolent ends, by means so extraordinary, and run- 
ning through all the ages of time, could never have entered 
any finite mind. The declarationa of its general purpose, 
given tour thousand years before the incarnation, — which, 
landing between the former ages and the present, is the 
grand fact uniting all, the dispensations of the Almighty, — 
could never have been made by tnan ; or, if made, cwild 
never have been accomplished. Only an infinitely wise God 
could have formed such a project, stretching from the crea- 
tion to the consummation of all things ; and ouly an omnis- 
cient and omnipotent Being could have promised and efiected 
the gradual accomplishment of it. 

Man's plans are earthly, contiguoas, narrow, variable, in- 
cwnplete. Man's plans are, like himself, feeble and limited in 
project, low and debased in pursuit, partial and unsatisfactory 
in result. The plan of redemption is, like its Author, spirit- 
ual, exalted, uniform, extensive, successful. The plan of re- 
demption is the centre around which, from the beginning of 
the world, all the works of providence and all the dispensa- 
tions of grace have been revolving. The parts of the design 
which we see are only a small division of the whole, and 

* Gen. iii. 15. t Van Mildert. 1 Lset. ni., viii., ix 
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may u«iine, in our *iew, the appearuice of disorder ;. Iwt all 
is one glorious and oonsistent purpose. Time moves OD, and 
fresh cTenta develop something more of the roll of the dirine 
will relating to it. We are jet in the midst of the unaccom- 
plished series. The &ets of the incarnation ud of the super- 
natural propagation and preserration of the gospel in the 
world, assure ua of the fulfilment of the whole design ; whilst 
the manifest state of the world and the church seems anxious- 
\y to wait for the blessing. 

The very grandeur and consistency of the accomplished 
parts of this plnn declare its author; and, when considered 
m connection with the pure and benevolent object of it, the 
tnlinite contrivances apparent in its neveral divisions, and the 
divine interferences manifest in its progress, would of itself 
form B decisive, indefiendent proof of the Chrisrian revela- 
tion. But when this is joined on upon the vast mass of the 
external evidences, and is viewed only as a subsidiary prot^, 
to a mind already convinced of the truth of the relif^ion, 
(which is the exact position which the internal evidences oo- 
cupyi) the force which i( possesses for confirming our faith is 
utterly irresistible. It wants no learning, no criticism, no 
long study, to perceive the energy of such an aigunteni. 
Science and learning, indeed, are very important when duly 
employed, and on no subject more than religion. But the 
commanding truths of Christianity are open to all, just as its 
mysteries are incomprehensible to all. The glorious orb of 
day is not a more immediate and irrefragable proof of a benefi- 
cent and all- wise Creator, than the Sun op KiOHTBOiiSNESi, 
as our Saviour is termed by the holy prophet,* is of the truth 
of the Christian religion. And as the poorest and most illit- 
erate peasant can feel the warmth and light and joy which its 
rays diffuse, as gratefully as the most learned philosopher, 
(though he cannot speculate upon the theory of light or the 
laws of the planetary system,) so can the humblest disciple 
as dis^nctly perceive the glory and excellency, the vital 
warmth and light and joy of the Sun of Righteousness, as 
the most {H-ofound Christian scholar, though he cannot detail 
the historical proof of it, or detend his religion by argument. 

Bat as, in the case of the natural sun, no glory iu the ob- 
^t can be perceived by him who wants the faculty to discern 
It, so can no moral excellency in redemption be perceived by 
hun who has a mind darkened by pride and prejudice, and 
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b>UU (^ vice and' worldliness. He wants the facultj. -£fe 
must be directed to theit preparatory work of Belf-observatuH), 
etibmission to the external evidences c^ Christianity, accept- 
ance of all ihe contents of the religion on the authority of 
the religion itself, study of these cooieota on their own prin- 
ciples and by their proper light, prayer for the aid of the 
Holy Spirit — in order that his mind, being purged and 
strengthened, may be able to discern " the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus our Lord.".* 

Much of what we have stated ciinnot but appear strange, 
inconsistent, extravagant to tbe unpractised and uninstructed 
mind of roan in his natural darkness and prejudices, and 
making only some guesses at revelation, as a blind man of 
colwa. It is enough if we direct him to those introductory 
studies which shall lead him to the full light fo truth, if hon- 
estly employed. The elements of every science must be iir&t 
learned, before its last and noble^si discoveries can be even 
conjectured, much I.hs coniprehended or judged of aright. 
Mor doth this ignorance at all lessen the real glory and ex- 
cellency of these discoveries, as perceived by the humble and 
experienced disciple. 

1 appeal to every such disciple, whether the inward 

EVIDENCE OF CnRISTlANITy, PROM ITS PBCULIAS DOCTRINES, 

does not rise brighter and brighter upon his view, as he can 
enter into the practical uses and bearings of them, and can 
dismiss from his mind the intrusions of forbidden curiosity. 
I ask whether every year doth not add something to his deeply- 
seated conviction of the infiuiie love of God in the gift of a. 
8aviour for the redemption of man. 1 ask whether the di- 
vine character from which all the doctrines of revelatioa 
emanate — the simplicity and yet grandeur of those discov- 
eries — their harmony— their illustration of the glories of God's 
mora] government — their humiliating as well as consolatory 
tendency, do not pour a fk>od of light upon his mind ; do not 
fall in with all his conceptions of congruity and fitness in a 
divine proceeding, and strengthen all the results of external 
evidences. 1 ask him whether, when he can most clearly 
disembarrass himself from matters of speculation, and, relin- 
quishing (i prion' reasoning, can repose most entirely in th« 
practical uses of divine truth, he does not most forcibly feel 
its elevating, sanctifying, consoling effects. 

Yes ; this is the result of the whole subject which we bare 

- PUl. iii. a 
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been reTJewinii;, — the ezhiUtion of the dirine character of 
love iu the gift irf a Saviour iaTariabI; pioducea a corre- 
spondent I.OVE AKD ORATITUDK TO GoD ON THE PART OF 

THE TRUE Christian — the lore of Qod to man is calculated, 
is designed to call forth man's love to God in Teturn. Lore 
to God IB the Datural coDsequenca of such a display. Just u 
danger is calculated to excite fear ; and proposed good, b<^ ; 
and unexpected jjeliveraoce, joy; so such lore, on Uw part of 
God, is calculated to excite the love of admiration and grati- 
tude and repose, ia the breast of man." 

And thus a divine excellency shines forth, not only from 
the separate characters of the doctrines of Christianity — not 
only from the gfeat design formed before the ages, of which 
excellency they are ^e expressions ; but also in the imme- 
diate EFFECTS AND RESULTS OF THE VHOLF., in msn's obe- 
dient and gratetiil love to God, and devotedness of heart to 
1ms Bervice. 

Thus does Christianity elevate and ennoble man, uds hia 
mental powers, gives him sublimity of thought and concej^ 
tton, raises him in the scale of mora) and intellectual being, 
touches all the springs of his purest affections, and unites the 
lol\y discoveries of the incarnation, with that practical love 
and obedience, in which they have their proper eflects and 
consequences. 

'Enkise. 
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LECTURE XVI. 

THE UNSPOTTED PUWTr OF THE CHRISTIAN MORALS. 

TITUS U. 11—15. 

jFV tke grate of God that briagelk stUvalion, hath appeared 
to an men, teaching us that, denying ungodiiness and 
worldly lusts, loe should line soberly, righteously and godly 
in this present u>orld; looking for thai blessed hope and 
the glorious appearing of the great God and our Saoiow 
Jesus Christ ; who gave himself for us, that he might 
redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto kimse^ a 
peculiio- people, xealous of good works. These things speak, 
and exhort, and rebul^ teith all authority. Let no ma* 
despise thee. 

Wb proceed next to coneidec the unspotted puiity of the 
Christian morals, for the purpose of impressing more vividly 
on the minds of the young, the internal excellency of rev- 
elation. 

In this branch of our subject we have two advantages. 

It is more level to the comprehension of man than the pn- 
ceding topics. The doctrines which we considered in our 
last Lecture, are in 'themselves matters of pure revelation. 
Not so the morals. Here we are in some measure at home. 
For though Christianity lays down the rule of them in a new 
extent and purity, employs her own means to make them practi< 
cable, connects them with her revealed doctrines, and enforces 
them with her peculiar sanctions ; yet the precepts themselves 
are intelligible to man, address his conscience, fall in witli aJl 
his convictions as an accountable creature, and have been, in 
many of their branches, acknowledged in every age and in 
every part of the world. 

A second advantage is the confessions of unbelievers, who, 
with one mouth, are compelled to admit the beauty of th« 
Christian morals. They object, indeed, as we might antici' 
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pale, to Bome of tbe deUils of them ; uid they have no real 
desire, u «e shall show, to promote the interests of morality. 
But their ackaowledgmentB are, therefore, tbe more impor- 
tant, when tbey allow that " the gospel is one continued les- 
son of the strictest morality ; of justice, of henerolence, and 
of universal charity,"* and when th^ declare they would 
preserve Christianity, for the sake of ita moral influence on 
the common people. 

With these points in our favor, let us consider — thb ex- 
tent AND FURITT of tbe Christian morals. The manner in 
which they ai'e hbnokbed fkacticable. Their insepara- 
ble CONNECTION with every part of the refelation, and es- 
pecially with its peculiar doctrines. And the sanctions by 
which they are uliimately enforced.^ 

I. The EXTENT AND rnniTK of the Christian morals will 
appear, if we consider that, 

1. They embrace all that was really good in the ethics op 
SEATHEN SAOES, and in the dictates of natural religion ; and 
reenact them with greater clearness and HUtliority. The 
scattered fragments of moral truth, which original revelation, 
or the responsible nature of man, or the labor and study of 
philoac^berB, have dispersed np and down the world, are found 
to be comprehended in the Christian code. Truth, justice, 
fortitude, integrity, faithfulness, chaatity, benevolence, friend- 
ship, obedience to parents, love of our country, and whatever 
else is praiseworthy, have all their place ; only cleared of 
base admixtures, directed to their proper ends, and clothed 
with necessary authority for swaying the conscience. 



t The text ooDtaiiu a summary of each of thtae particnlan : — 

1. The extent and purity of the gospel jwecepti : Daiying tmgedli- 
Be»» and teorldly ItisU — Uti soberly, rigMimtMly, tmd godly m iJtU prtt- 
iHt tcorld — lealma of good teorkt, 

2. The manner iii which they work ; Pvr^ipng unto kaiaelf a peeu- 
liar pteplt. 

3. The eonnection with the dootiinei of revelation-. Tie gratt tf 
God, inhich bringetk mlTotien, ftaih appeared anto all men, teaching to. 
Looking for that bleated hope and the glirrioui appearing of the great 
God and oar Saviour Jesui Christ, aho'gate himself for us, tJiathc might 
ttdeem utfrom alt iniquity. 

' '^- uoetian : the glorious appearing of the great God and our 

) judge the quick and dead ; -"' '- -"- - -^ - -'-■ ■- -' 

je imply : Tittt things tpta 
aalhariti/. Ltt no man dttpitt lit*. 
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2. There is, in the nest place, & compi.ktxne«s ia the 
Christian code of preeepts. They insist on every virtue and 
duty for which man was originiilly formed ; and forbid every 
vice and sin contrary to his rest relations and obligations. 
There is nothing wanting as it respects man's intrilectua! or 
moral j>oners ; nothing omitted of the duties which he owes 
to himself, to his neighbor, and to Almighty God : nor la there 
any thing impure or debasing intermixed with ile code. All is 
holy and consistent ; in opposition to the heathen and Ma- 
bometan morals, where whatever is good itself is tost amidst 
the pernicious usages with which it is incorpoiuted. 

3. Then the Christian morals erect the only trne and 
nnbeniling sTANnAnn of duty to God and man ; a stan- 
dard ao higli, and yet so reasonable ; a standard so on- 
known to any other religion, and yet, when revealed, so 
obviously agreeable to the sovereignty of the ever-blessed 
Creator, and the relation in which man, the work of his hands, 
stands to bim ; a standard so intelligible to the meanest ca- 
pacity, and yet so far surpassing the imsgitiatios of the high- 
est, as to have the strong impress of a divine hand upon it. 
Yes ; when our Lord uttered those memorable words, " Thou 
shall love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the first and great 
commandment, and the second is like iHito it. Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself"" — he raised the true and intelli- 
gible standard of morals, which places even a child ih a 
Christian country far above, in this respect, the greatest moral 
philosophers of the ancient or modern world. 

4. It follows from this, that the Christian code omits mant 
FALSE VIRTUES of heatheniara, and insists on hant real 
ONES unknown to it. Christianity rejects from its catalogue 
of virtues, vanity, pride, (he love of lame, jealousy of honor, 
resentment, revenge, hatied of enemies, contempt of the low 
and miserable, self-conlidence, apathy under aufiering, and 
patriotism in the sense of pushing conquest and upholding the 
interests of one nation to the hatred and injury of others ; 
and she inserts humility, meekness, the forgiveness of per- 
Bonal injuries, self-denial, abstraction of heart from earthW 
things, sympathy with the poor and mean, renunciation of 
coDJidence in self, cheerful resignation under aflliction.t 

• Matt. Mil. 37—39. 

t The firm of the argument from the n 
the gDBiiel morals, is thiu illutilrstect- bj a 
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5. IiMle«d, tb« Christian religion chiefly dwells on tne 
■nLD AMD RETTiiiRo TiRTDEs, in oppositioD to thosc whlch are 
of a more hardy and obtruaiTe character. She omita not, io- 
deed, courage, vigor of resolntion, eagerness of zeil, fortt* 
tude, peTKVeranoe, contempt of danger ; biit she dwells 
chief!; xm lowliness, patience, silent and meek returns for 
ill aaages, gentleness, compassion, Bllowancea for the prejn- 
dices and failings of ethers. It ia a consequence of this, that 
she Cwnds her code on humility and self-denial, though she 

wards melancholy and misanthropy. By laying man low, 
and giving him a just impression of his unworthineas before 
Ood and man, and then, by teaching him to " deny un- 
godliness and worldly lasts," she fixes the only firm founda- 
tion of consistent morality, and especially of the milder vir- 
tues. But whilst all other religions, when they attempt this, 
fall into fixilish and absurd injanctions, severities without^ 
reason, privations which vex without purifying man, Chris- 
tianity is as lovely as abe is selMenying. She is friendly, and 
tender-hearted, and fall of the social and domestic affections 
and sympathies. 

6. Once more, the Christian religion requires an absti- 
MENCK PROM TBB FROxiUATE cattSbs OF EVIL, and demands 
what is right in motive and intention, as well as in the overt 
act. Human laws chiefly deal with the manifeBt action, when 
capable of proof. They argue back very feebly to the inten- 
tion, which they still do aim at reaching as they can. The 
divine law lays the restraint upon the inlention, the first ele- 
ment of the moral nature of man ; ihe divine law considers 
nothing to be virtuous, unless the motive as well as the mate- 
rial action be right; the divine law regulates the inward 
wheels and structure, of which the outward movement is the 
indication ; the divine law demands an abstinence from every 

" There are certain primax; priaciples of juriaprudence, beneliciBl to 
mankind Dnder all circamatanceB. But no actual tjaleia of buman 
jurlsprndence baa recognized such principlee, and Bucn alone. Every 
vhere, private cupidity, political ambiUcn, ccclesiasticBl ot profcsaional 
•uperitition, prejudices of eflueation, old habits, peraonal intf reata, en- 
eumber muDicipal law with idle foima, unmeaning diBtinctione, &«. 
If a code were to be presealed profeBsedlj from heaven, and if it werd 
found, on examination, to embody al! that waseiccllent in human laws, 
to avoid imperrections, lo supply deGcieneieB, to suit every form of civil 
polity, and all nnderatandiags, &c., would itich a claim be without 
foQDdiitioa ?"— Verplank. 
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appearance of evil, from the pfoxtmate cbuks of crime, from 
the scenes, the pIsces, the books, the pecstwB. which create 
the temptation. The divine law forbids doubtful indulgences, 
qaeetionahle plesBur6s, the approach towards the line of <le- 
markatioD between virtue and vice, and bids men cultivate a 
decided intention and study of obeying God. 

7. Accordingly, Christian morality regards all outward 
forms of devotion and piety as means to a higher end, apd 
aa only accepiable to God when connected with that higher 
end. In this it stands opposed to all false religioua, which iiw 
variably connive at the Etibstitution of ceremonies and ablu- 
tions; for moral duty. What should be the end of religion ia 
lost in ^hc means. Christianity knows nothing of such com- 
promise. " Bring no more vain oblations," is the remonstrance 
of the Lord by his prophet with the hypocritical people of hia 
day — " incense is an abomination unto me ; your new moons 
and your appointed feasts, my soul hateth ; tiiey are a trouble 
unto me ; I am weary lo bear them."* 

8. Further, the Christian precepts all hang together and 
AID EACH OTBEB ; and, indaed, are necessary the one to the 
other. This is a mark of a divine system. The morality of 
the gospel coheres, depends eqch part on every other, ^nd 
springs out from a few main principles. Humility is essen- 
tial to self-denial, and both to benevolence and conipaseion : 
these last are indispensable to the love of our ueighbor as our- 
selves; and all are required to subdue rancor, envy, ambition, 
hatred : and when these are subjugated, the mild and retired 
virtues flourish ; whilst the same genuine love to our fellow 
men keeps them from falling into moroseness, and from being 
leavened with misanthropy. And thus the completeness of 
the Christian code, and the high standard which it erects, 
answer to the beautiful harmony of the various particular 
graces in the actual character of the Christian disciple. 

9. For this is the last remark which I offer under this head. 
The Christian morals go to form a particular sort ov 
CHARACTER, of such excellence as no other system of ethics 
ever aimed at. Some of the separate duties of the gospel 
were not unknown to heathen philosophy ;— -fortitude, chasti- 
ty, truth, justice, equanimity, the doing to others as we would 
they should do unio us, &c. ; but (he extent and purity of the 
Christian morals appear, as in the other points already men- 
tioned, so especially in this, that they go to form a character 

■ Iniah i. 13, 14. 
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perfectly BttainaUe, «nd yet iltogether new and lovely — « 
character in which humility an<l self-knowledge are bo inter- 
woven with meekness, spirituality, disregard to earthly things, 
denial of selfishness in all its forma, prompt and sympathizing 
benevolence, actire zeal in advHDcing the temporal and spir- 
itual welfare of mankind, patience under sufferings, forgive- 
ness of injuries, persevering effort in every good word and 
work, us to form a temper and conduct so excellent and 
praise- worthy, and yet so unknown to heathen moralists, as to 
stamp upon Christianity the seal of its heavenly origin. And 
this is the more remarkable, because Christianity considers 
all separate acta of virtue as essentially defective, unless they 
are directed to the formation of this very character, aud are 
adorned with — what is completely understood to be the sum- 
mary of moral excellence — the Christian spirit and temper. 

II. But it may naturally be asked. In what wat does tbb 

flOSFEL PROCEED TD MAKE THE8B PRECEPTS PRACTICABLE 

what is the course she pursues — where does she begin, and 
what plan does she recommend to her disciples t 

1. Christianity, then, beoin's with the heart of man. 
This is implied in many of the preceding remarks. , She 
forms the lives of men, by forming their dispositions. She 
implants every principle deep in the soil, lets it take firm root 
there, and thus bring forth truit, wholesome, seasonable, sbun- 
dant. We call all this Christian morals, from the common 
language of mankind ; but the truth is, it is holiness, obe- 
dience to God, SPIRITUALITY ; which as much exceeds what 
unbeltevers call morality, as a living man surpasses a picture.* 
No other religion but that of the Bible takes cognizance of 
the heart ; and yet that is the place where all effective morals 
must begin ; and therefore no other religion but that of the 
Bible pursues the wise and practicable course. Other morals 
end in theory ; Christian morals lead to solid and positive 

2. In the next place, the gospel aims at achieving its ob- 
ject BV TBG FORHATiow OF HABITS, which are a second na- 
ture, or rather, the effect of that new nature, which, as we 
saw in our last Lecture, and shall soon see again, Christian- 
ity infuses. It works not by occasional impulses, or by acU 
without principles ; but by principles carried out into acts, 

■ And. FaUra. Oocpel its own Wilnen. 
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and thus creaUng detenoinaie and holy liabits — the only "way 
to operate, effectually and permanently, bo far aa we can 
judge, on a cre^ure like man ; in whom repealed acts, 
whether of corporeal skill, intellectual effort or moral virtue 
produce a facility by repetition, and recur on the recurring 
occasion with augmented ease, and with legs labor of reason- 
ing and delay in coniparieg opposing probabilities. It ia thus 
the racer (both in a natural and spiritual sense of the word) 
acquires vigor in hia course, the wrestler in his struggle, the 
soldier in his combat, the scholar in his discipline.* Holy 
habits result in the formation of what we mean by ch.\racter, 
w>hich is the end revelation has in view in its morals. 

3. Christianity, further, directs men to aim at the vrby 

BIBBEST ATTAINMENTS, WBIl^T SHE ENCOURAGES THE WEAK 

EST EFFORTS. Never did any religion but the Christian lay 
man eo low in abasement and self-humiliatioD, and yet, at the 
flame time, raise him to such a height of hcdy pursuit, and 
cheer him with such encouragements, under his weakness 
and failures. Thus it uniteB every thing recpiisite in the 
moral machinery which ia to operate upon man. It appliess 
mighty lever, so to speak, which lifts him up from the depths 
into which he was sunk, and places him on the elevated 
course where he is to run his race. It says lo him, " Be ye 
holy as God is holy ;"f and then adds, " Come unto me, aU 

{e that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest''^ 
t bids man aim at the standard of supreme love to Almighty 
God, and of love to his neighbor &t God's sake ; and yet as- 
surea him that it will not " break the bruised reed nor quench 
the smoking flaic."§ It never says to him, " You have done 
enough, you have attained a sufficient measure of holiness;" 
and yet it never says to him, " Your faulty efforts are unac- 
ceptable, your imperfect beginnings are useless." In short, it 
animates the advanced disciple to higher attainments, and 
condescends to the infant scholar in his incipient efforts ; it 
never lowers its standard, on the one hand, nor discourages 
the feeblest essays, on the other; but unites the loftiest 
aim with the most genuine humility in the temper of its aspi- 
rants : and thus carries the clearest testimony within itself of 
a divinely-inspired code. , 

Again : revelation works its practical precepts by keepino 

t Lev. 1 
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ALOOF FKOM SKCULAR poLicr asil inferior endi. There is k 
superkffity, a freedom from tow objects and concerns and 
partisanships, a separate, and elevated, and undeviating pur- 
pose in Christian morata, which exempt them from the scuffle 
of human pasaions aad local ambition. There is no trim- 
ming, no time^«erTing, no eye-service, no acceptance of per- 
wns, no yielding to the interests of this or that party, of this 
fK that individual; no subserviency to petty projects or 
human contrivances; nothing like the schemes of hea- 
then morality, where all was made to bend to state policy 
and the ends of national aggrandizement. Christian mo- 
rality knows nothing of this. She teaches TUlers and 
subjects their mutual duties ; but in terms applicable to aJI 
^vernmenta and every form of polity. She ever keeps in 
view, not the interests of a favored few, but the general wel- 
hte and salvauon of mankind as the creatures of Almighty 
Ood. 

Christianity sets men to work, also, by delivering her code 

rather than by systematic treatises reasoned out in detail. 
Thus she is brief and intelligible. The ten coramandmenta, 
who cannot remember? The vindication of them, in the 
sermon on the Mount, from the false glosses of the Jews, 
who cannot understand 1 The exposition of the Christian 
temper, in the twelfth chapter of the Romans, where is tite 
heart which does not feel ? The picture of charity, in the 
thirteenth of the lirst of Corinthians, is familiar to a child. 
The mauros of tlie book of Proverbs are in every mouth. 
Revelation, thus, does not reason as a philosopher, but com- 
mands as a lawgiver. We observed this in a former Lec- 
ture;* but this is the place for applying the remark to the 
morals of the Bible. Revelation utters with sententious aii- 
thority her brief determinations, as occasions require, in popu- 
lar language, for the understanding of all ; and leaves man 
to collect, as he can, her maxims into systems, or compare 
and illustrate them by the aid of sound reason and conscience. 
Human treatises on morals stop to define and prove every 
duty, to contrast it with its proximate defect and excess, and 
to reduce the whole to an elaborate system. Revelation takes 
for granted that man knows what temperance, chastity, for- 
titude, benevolence mean, or may learn them from other 
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flOurc«s, and contents herself with binding them on the oon. 
science. The consequence is, that a child at school, in a 
Christian country, knows more of the standard of mDratB, and 
the details of social virtue, than the most learned of the a» 
eient sages. 

Allied with the preceding ob^fration is the mnark, that 
the gospel works its moral system by seltiag everj thing fbrth 
by sTRONo AND AFFECTING EXAMpLEB, This, like almost 
every thing else in this fruitfal subject, is peculiar to Chria- 
tianity. All its precepts are illustrated and embodied in the 
historical jarts of the Bible. All the separate virtnes, duties, 
graces, acts of abstinence and selfJenial, effects of the Chris' 
tian spirit, and of its principles carried out into habit and 
character, are set forth in the lives of Christ and his apostles. 

Alt the infirmities, and errors, and vices to be shunned, are 
exposed in the fearful punishments of guilty nations, in the de- 
struction of the cities of the plain, in the deluge, in the ca{>- 
tivity of Babylon, in the lives of wicked princes — Pharaoh, 
Raul, Ahab, Jehu, Nebuchadneiezar. With this view, also, 
the sins and falls of the true servants of God are held forth 
for our caution, with a fidelity unknown except in the inspir- 
ed Scriptures — the drunkenness of Noah, the incest of Lut, 
the falsehoods uttered by Abraham and Jacob, the irrbated 
expressions of Moses, the sin, the gross and awful sin, of 
David,* the rashness of Josiah. And in the New Teatameat, 
the infidelity of Peter, and the dispute between Paul aad 
Barnabas, to say nothing of the accounts of the ignorance aad 
dulness of our Lord's disciples, and of the corruption of soioe 
of the converts in the first churches ; — these examples deter 
from vice l>y exposing it in its darkest colors, and by markins 
the severe judgments of God which followed his most holy 
and sincere servants in consequence of it.t 

* A lesBOQ this of the greatest moment to princes, u showing tha 
(Mmnection of the grossest tranigressioD of the seTsnth conun&udmeat, 
with the concerted and ofgnvated breach of the aixth. 

i The attempti madeb; infidel wrileis to mierepiFssnt the purport 
of some of these narrUives are loo absurd to be noUced. Tile ttinden- 
cv of the Bcriplural exposure of vice is to eicLte ibhonence ; tn which 
the plaHineaB and brevity of its descriptions, and even the directnesa 
of the teims which it emptors, greatlj conduce. 

It maf be observed here, how pun' and manly is the delinestion of 
the Christian'! love to bis Redeemer and to his fellow crealurM, ai de- 
tailed in the Scriptures, There is nothing of effeminacv, nothing that 
can be mittuterpreted ; all is elavated uuf hoi j. Id like niailMr, tha 
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I do not dwell on the examines which bold forth the dutiea 
of parents and children, of masters and Bervants, of husbands 
■nd wives; nor on those which exhibit the miDJater, the mii- 
sionar^ , the teacher of youth. Nor do I dwell on the exam- 
tdes which display the faults and excellencies of nations, of 
bodies politic, of legislators, of magistrates, of churches and 
spiritual societies. It is sufficient for me to have shown the 
plan, in this respect, on which the Christian morals work — by 
strong and affecting examples. 

I add only, that it proceeds by referring men to the all- 
SBBiNG CYE op Gon, and the eoustant aid of the Holy Spirit. 
Christian morality is built on the faith of the invisible God 
who seeth in secret, and on the habitual persuasion of the 
agency of the Messed Spirit, which is granted to all them 
that ask for it. 

But Uiis leads us to consider — 

III. The inseparable conmkction or tub hoeals op 

CRRIBTtANtTr WITH ETEBK OTHan PART OP RBTKLATION, 
AND K9PBCIALLV WITH ITS PECULIAR DOCTRINES. 

For, not withstanding this extent and purity of the Chris- 
tian theory of morals, and those subordinate means by which 
it works, the question yet remains— What is to set the machine 
actually in motion T What are to constitute the prevailing 
motives of duty? Every rule ia a constraint, and every con- 
atraint is unpleasant. We must, therefore, have motives- 
powerful, because we have to conquer powerful passions — uni- 
versal, boc^ise morals are designed for all men — permanent, 
because virtue is necessary for all times and all places.* 

Here, then, the peculiar truths of the gospel, as well as 
those other parts of revelation with which the precepts are 
iBseparably connected, appear in all their influence. It is 
on the deep and ample basis of the Christian doctrine that 
the whole superstructure of Christian morals is grounded. 

Tbb facts on which these doctrines rest, prepare por 
THE OPEBITION op motives most powerful, universal and per- 
nanent. 



acGonnta, the neeeamj scconnti, of vice and crime, are idcmI pore j 
and talculaled, like the iiiqoirie* of i phyuciim, to promole the recov- 
ery of man. A few eipre»sions have aoqnired an import, {torn, tha 
aere lapie of time ibice out English translation wu made, not oti|^ 
Ball; deaigned, and are inrtsatl; oorrMled by evorj reader. 
* Frasaynoua. 
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The facts of the fell and corruption of man ; of the mercy 
. of God in the gift of his own Son ; of i)ie birth, eutferinga 
and death of Jesus Christ ; of the descent and operations of 
the Holy Ghost ; of the promulgation of the ChriBtian reli- 
gion and its offers to mankind — these great facts fill the mind, 
of the penitent with such a sense of the awfiii jastice of God, 
of the inconccivalite evil of sin, of the unspeakable lore and 
mercy of the Almighty to a guilty world, as prepare for the 
formation of the Christian character; as make sin the object 
of abhorrence, and holiness of choice and pursuit. The facta 
<it Christianity, brought home to man's heart, and having their 
influence actually upon bis conscience, that is, being truly 
believed, render. morals practicable, natural, delightful. The 
macliine is get at work. Exactly as the immoralities of the 
heathens were connected with their vile superstitionB, were a 
a part of them, were permitted by the laws of every heathen 
people, and incorporated with the usages of their temples and 
their religion ; so the pure and lovely morality of the gospel 
is connected with (he pacts of Christianity, forms a part of 
the religion, and is incorporated with all its worship and ob- 
servances. 

Further, the doctrines of revelation are skpressly desion- 
Eo and admirably adapted to produce Christian obedience. 
He that receives Christianity aright, not only believes the 
facts on which it rests, but embraces the peculiar doctrines 
which explain those facts, in order that he may become the 
servant of God. He receives the doctrine of man's guilt and 
condemnation, and thereby learns to mourn over and foreake 
every sin ; he receives the glad tidings of joy in the salvation 
of Christ, and then loves and obeys ihis new master in every 
future act of his life ; he receives the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by laith, and he proves that faith by its proper effects ; 
he receives the doctrine of the Holy Ghost, and he implores 
his'promised grace, to renew his heart and to dispose him to 
love and praclise the law of God ; he receives the doctrine of 
the sacraments and other means of grace, and by them he 
obtains strength for persevering obedience. And why should 
I say a word of the immediate connection of the doctrines of 
. the holy character of God and of the resurrection of the dead 
and eternal judgment, with that obedience which cannot, even 
by supposition, be disjoined in the Christian's mind and con- 
science from them 1 Thus there is no truth conveyed in the 
doctrines, without a correspondent obligation enfiirced in the 
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{H^cepla. Holiness is the end in view of ihe whole rerela- 
lion, modified by the particular dispensation of the Son and 
Spirit of God. All metiiorioua con&dence is, indeed, re- 
nounced; but " the dutiful necessity"* of good works is gteat- 
If increased by every truth relating to our salvation. 

For it is further to be noted, that the peculiar doctrines of 
revelatioa go to form exactly that sort of cuabacter, and 
NO other, wutcn thh uoralh require ; and that the pre- 
cepts delineate and require that sort of character, and no 
other, which the doctrines go to form — that peculiar Chris- 
tian spirit, I mean, which we have already shown to be the 
end in view in the performance of each particular duty. Ths 
Christian spirit is humble and lowly ; founded on renuncia- 
tion of self-righteousness and self-confidence; warmed with 
active benevolence and sympathy for the spiritual and tempo 
ral wants of man ; accompanied with meekness, patience 
and forgiveness of injuries. And it is obvious that the pecu- 
liar doctrines of the gospel go to form this sort of character, 
and no other. For the &cts on which they rest inspire a gen- 
eral abhorrence of ain, utd an admiration of the love of God ; 
and the proper consequence of receiving the doctrines is to 
perform correspondent duties '. the result, therefore, of a cor- 
dial acquiescence in all the doctrines will be the formation of 
the peculiar sort of character which the Christian precepts 
delineate and require. That is the doctrine of the guilt of 
man, producing humiliation and penitence ; and the doctrina 
of forgiveness and of sanctifying grace, producing holy love 
and obedience : the more these are wrought into the mind 
and habits, the more powerful will be the impress, the peciv 
liar impress of the Christian character. 

This we find to be the case. in point of fact. The over- 
whelming LOVE OF Christ constrains, bears away, puts a holy 
necessity, as it were, upon tiie penitenf, "to live, not unto 
himself, but unto him that loved him and gave himself for 
him, and r<we again." " He is not his own."t He is dedi- 
cated, made over, resigned by a voluntary surrender, to the 
service of his divine Lord. Thus, gratitude, admiration, love 
of God and man, detachment from the world, spirituality of 
mind, patience under injuries; that is, the very character 
which the morals delineate and demand, is the natural result 
of the peculiar doctrines. These great discoveries, brought 

■ Hookei. t SCOT. T. U, )5i 1 Cor. vi. 19,90- 
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near and made effeciual by ihe Holy Spirit, sre an ever-living 
sptin^ of vigorous and setf-denying obedience. They per 
petuafly supply principles of haired of sin, of self-abasement, 
of thankfulness and joy; which, like a fountain, feed the 
streams of actual eSbrt and practical obedience. .' 

Once more, the promises and privileges of the gospel are 
attached to certain msFOsiTioNa and states of mikd, 
which are essential pans of the morals of revelation. The 
promises are chiefly made to certain characters — to those who 
are meek, to those who pray, to those who seek God, to those 
who quit the society of the wicked, to (hose who love their 
brethren, to those who watch, to those who persevere in well- 
doing, &.C.; that is, the promises are the most direct motives, 
not only to obedience, but to that particular sort of obedience 
which distinguishes the true Christian. What can be a more 
striking instance of this, than our Lord's attaching the most 
difficult of all duties — the forgiving of personal injuries — to 
the most exalted of all blessings, God's forgiveness of sins } 
so that, in every age and every part of the world, wherever 
Christianity spreads, the duty most qiposed to our natural 
corruption, and yet most characteristic of the peace and puri- 
ty of the gospel, is indissolubly united with the most promt' 
nent doctrine of revelation — the forgiveness of sins in Jesus 
Christ. 

It is another link in this chain of argument, that Chris- 
tianity holds out to men further adtances in holiness, as 
the recompense and reward of diligence, and not a further 
insight into mysteries and loftier heights of knowledge. Most 
ftlse religions propose to reward their votaries by drawing 
aside the veil which conceals from the vulgar eye their hidden 
mjrsteries. The Hindoo sapers tit ions, those of China, the 
false religion of Mahomet, act thus. They fall in with the 
principle of curiosity and the ambition of knowledge in man. 
Christianity prefers moral to intellectual eicellency, and pro- 
poses to her followers, as the recompense of their present at- 
tainments, further advances in holiness, in the love of God, 
in the obedience of Christ, in meeiness for heaven. Thue, 
all her promises bear upon morals, and tend to strengthen the 
obligations of thetn. 

The doctrine of the heavenly state, and of the prepara- 
tion for the employments of it, give the last seal to the truth 
of what we are now considering — the connection of the 
mornU of Christianity with its peculiar discoveries For wtuU 
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is the doctrine of the heav«nlj stale, but that holioess is hs 
FCry element, tliat all sin, all impurity, all error, all derect, 
will be excluded ; and tbat it is to be prepared for by that 
obedience, that holy faith and love, that meekness and spirit- 
uality, which, like the bud, are to be expanded in all their 
beauty and fragrance in that more genial soilT Holinesa 
is, therefore, the first ilage, the commencement, the dawn 
of that character, of which heaven is the completion, the end, 
the effulgence. Unlike the wretched paradise of Mahome- 
tanism, which casta its impurities into the very heart of its 
precepts, by the voluptuous and degrading pleasures which it 
promises in its paradise, Christianity impresses this masrcr- 
truth upon man, that what we are in this world, we shall b« 
in another ; that a. future state will develop, not change, the 
character acquired on earth ; that life is the seed-time, of 
which the harvest will be reaped throughout eternity. 



And this being the intimate relation of the Christian pr^ 
cepts with its great doctrines, why sluiuld I detain you by en- 
tering into the manner in which these precepts are involved 

IN ALL TBE OTHBH PARTS OF REVELATION I Tell me what 

chapter in the Pentateuch Is not tilled with exhortations, ex- 
amples, warnings. Point out to me the historical book which 
is not fraught with moral instruction. Slraw me in the de- 
votional writings a single psalm which does not imply the 
most ardent pursuit of obedience. And uith regard to the 
holy prophets, what is the scope of all their remonstrances, 
so bold, so ferrent? what the end of all their persuasions and 
invitations ^ what the design of their denunciation.i of idol- 
atry and rebellion of heart in mani what the purport of 
their prophetic outline of future events, whether relating to 
the times near at hand, or looking forward to ihe coming of 
MesMah, and the long aeries of the divine providence towards 
the church I — what, what is all the object in view, but lo re- 
duce a disobedient nation to penitence and subjection to the 
command of GodT I will not dwell on the evangelical his- 
tory, and the epistles of the holy apostles, because every child 
knows (hat holiness is the end and scope of them. What is 
there omitted, for example, by St. Paul, to enforce upon hia 
converts, in all his writings, the obedience, the peculiar and 
characterbtic obedience, of Christianity 1 How often does 
he descend from the very heights of his holy doctrines, to 
urge some duty, to impress upon man some part of the Chris- 
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ti»i temper and conduct 1* It is the glory of Christianity 
that her loftiest prophecies, her deepest mysteries, her most 
fervent devotions, not only inspire holiness, but aim at it, are 
essentially linked with it, and lose all their end if it be not 
produced. In shorl, as the precepts without the doctrines of 
revelation, prescribe an unattainable rule, so the doctrines 
without the precepts fail in their great purpose, evaporate in 
mere emotions and sensibilities, and can neither sanctify nor 



IV. But what, it may be asked, are the sanctions bt 
WHrcH THE CnaiSTrAN morals are ultimately enforced! 

This is the important question. Whatever be the extent 
and purity of the rule, whaterer the means by which it works, 
whatever its inseparable conr>ection with the doctrines of reve- 
lation, all is inefficient, unless the authority which it brings to 
bear upon the conscience, and the rewards and puni^ments 
attached to it, are weighty, solemn, efficacious. 

A baud dissevered from the body, might as well be repre- 
sented as sufficient for the purpose of labor, as unconnected 
and unauthoritative principles for tlie purposes of morality. 

Heathen morals, in addition to innumerable other deficien- 
cies, labored under one which was fatal to the whole system ; 
they had no sanction, no authority, no knowledge clear and 
definite of a future state or an eternal judgment. The faint 
light of reason, the voice of conscience, the fragments of tra- 
dition, were utterly insufficient to hind men. It was the state, 
the civil law, usage, convenience, which formed the quicksand 
on which their edifice was reared. Infidelity Uiilds on no 
firmer foundation, when she pretends to raise her morals on 
the love of glory, honor, interest, utility, and the progress of 
civilization, with some feeble admissions of the belief of a 
future life. 

Christianity stands forth in the midst of mankind, the only 
religion which asserts the will of God to be the clear and 
unbending rule of duty, and refers men to an eternal judg- 
ment as its ultimate sanction. Her morality conduces, indeed, 
to the welfare of man, it is agreeable to the reason of things, 
it responds to the voice of conscience ; but none of these i» 
Its foundation — to argue morals out on these principles baa 
been proved, by the experience of all ages, to be impossible. 

• Sec ■* an eiampls, 1 Cot, iv. 55—53. 
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The will of God is the brief, undefiating authority of 
moral obedieace. And what majesty doth this throw around 
the precepts of the Bible! "Thus satth the Lord," is the 
introduction, the reason, the obligation of every command. 
God appears as the Legislator, the moral Governor, the Lord 
of his accountable creatures. He speaks — " and all the earth 
keeps silence before him !"* 

And why should I contrast the partial guesses of paganism 
or infidelity on a future state of rewards and punishment, 
with the full and decisive declarations of that gospel by which 
■' life and immortality are brought to light V't Nature ia 
ignorant. Nature knows nothing distinctly of the rules of 
the last judgment. Nature can give no account of heaven 
and bell. Revelation alone pronounces, with its awful voice, 
the immortality of the soul. Revelation unveils the eternal 
world. Revelation makes all its doctrines and all its precepts 
bear upon the last dread assize, when the secrets of all hearts 
shall be disclosed — when " the books shall be opened, when 
the sea shall give tip the dead that are in it, and every man 
shall be judged out of the things written in the books, accord* 
ing to his works. "{ These are the proper sanctions of morals. 
The purity of the code answers to the.i>bligation of the enact- 
ments ; the means or machinery it employs corresponds with 
the importance of the consequences. The doctrines by which 
it is sustained are the suitable aids and encouragements for 
duties of such momentous import. An infinite God, an in- 
finite rewarder, an infinite avenger — a judge of omniscient 
and omnipotent authority, a sentence of unmixed justice, a 
reward of unparalleled grace, a final and impartial settlement 
of the disordered state of the world by the Creator and Pre- 
server of all — these are considerations which give a sublimity 
to the Christian morals, and attach an importance and weight 
to them which render them the only influential rule of human 
practice. To Calk of moralit}' without religion, is to talk of a 
legislation without a legislator. To talk of a religion without 
a distinct and solemn sanction derived from the proper evi- 
dences of a divine revelation, is to talk the language of gen- 
eral, unmeaning declamation, which can neither animate nor 
control the heart. But to point out the Christian morals 
expounded in their purity and extent, furnished with ample 
means of becoming practicable, interwoven with tlje moat 
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powerfiil motiveB, and confirmed nltiiaatdiy by the most Bolemn 
and precise eaoetions, is to propose die true guid« of life, the 
authoritatif e arbiter of human duty, the solema and efficaciooa 
motive far the conduct of a leasonaUe and accountable being. 

It adds incomparably (o the force of these saitctions, thai 
they are propounded continually b; our Lord and his apc^ee, 
in the course of those very discoveries of grace, which at first 
Bight might appear to interfere with them. In the midst of 
the discourses of Christ, and his esposition of the gospel to 
the Jews, there are interposed those direct assertions of the 
universal judgment and its invariable decisions, which prevent 
any abuse of the grace and privil^es offered — whilst the 
apostles are perpetually reminding their converts, that " God 
is not mocked," that we must " aH appear before the judg- 
ment-seat of Christ, and that every man shall receive the 
things done in the body." * 

Nor is it a slight matter, that, in the description given bj 
our Saviour of the [voceedings of that last day, happiness and 
misery are adjudged, not on the footing of faith or love, which 
are hidden principles known only to Almighty God, but on 
the footing of works,' good or evil, manifested before men, and 
shown to now from faith in the merits of the Redeemer m the 
one case, and contempt of him in the other-f 

On the whole, then, I must confess, when I review this great 
subject, that the morals taught in the gospel seem to me to 
place revelation as far above the reach of merely human 
invention, and to carry along with them as clear an imj^ess 
of a divine hand, as the general adaptation of Christianity to 
the. state of mun, or the grand and sublime plan of human 
salvation developed in its doctrines.^ In fact, the argument 
from the Christian morals is, if possible, stronger than that 
from the preceding topics, because, as I have said, it is more 
mtelligible to every human being. 

I. The morality of the gospel makes it impossible, in th» 
KATURE op things, that Christianitt shouij> be an im- 
posture. This is my first remark, in concluding this lecture. 
I do not merely affirm, that the Christian morals strengthen 
the impression of truth derived from the external evidences, 
(which is all my argument demands,) but I assert that no 
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wicked men douM have ioTented, or could faftve wished, to 
pro^iose, or could have succeeded in eslablishing, such a 
religion, with such a. oode of precepts so inseparably united 
with it and springing from it. From the creation of the world 
to the present hour, the schemes of impostors have partaken, 
and from the very constitution of the human mind must par- 
take, of the pride, the ambition, the resdessness, the cunning, 
the sensuality, the perscmaJ interests, the contempt of authori- 
ty, from which they spring. All the superstitions of paganism, 
as well as the imposture of the false prophet, explain them- 
selves on this ground. We see, in the laxity and turpitude 
of their moral systems, a sufficient agreement with their pre- 
tended revelations. 

I ask, then, with regard to Christianity, what could be the 
object — the c(;i bono— of an imposture, accompanied with a 
code of precepts so consistent, pure, elevated, complete, and 
in harmony with erery part of the religion? Tlie case ^aka 
lor itself. Such precepts could only have come down &«& 
the Father of lights, and have filmed part of a revelation 
sustained, as Christianity was, by every other species of exter- 
nal and internal testimony. 

In fact) the fishermen of Galilee, even if they had been ever 
BO pure in heart, (which the ai^position of imptature makes 
impossible,) could never have composed a system of duty so 
new, so peculiar, so holy, so perfect. See bow slowly and 
laboriously the science of morals, as a philosophical effort, is 
wrought out, even at the present day, by professed Christians, 
and with all the aid of long experience, acute talents, and 
assiduous study — the defects, the gross defects of these sys- 
tems are notorious.* And yet the morals of the gospel, with- 
out any pretensions to scientific arrangement, and composed 
by men of ordinary talents, amidst persecutions, and exile, 
and imprisonments, are fiMind to contain the most pure and 
harmonious system of moral truth. That is, the only perfect 
code bursts suddenly upon the world complete at once ; and 
the improvement which two thousand years have produced, 
in those who judge of this subject, and bring the gospel to 
the trial concerning it, only serves to illustrate the wisdom of 
divine revelation by the contrast with human weakness and 
folly.t 
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But this conBtderation ia incomparably strengthened, if we 
turn to the wsetched systems wrick modern infidels 

PKOPQSE FOK THB DIRECTION OP MANKIND. I shouId father 

Bay their want of Bystem — nay, their want of any honest in- 
tention to promote morality. They talk sometimes of mora) 
dnty, they commend the gospel precepts, they Taunt the light 
of nature and the sufficiency of human reason - but when 
joa watch them in detail, you diacofer that there is neither 
foundation Dor superstructure ; neither principles nor duties ; 
neither rules nor exhortations in their code of nioratity. As to 
anthoritj and sanction, the ablest of them* doubt of the immor- 
tality of the soul, doubt of a laat judgment, doubt of eternal 
happiness and misery. Were their systems, therefore, ever 
BO perfect, they would have far less force to hind the con- 
science than the very morals of heathenism. But what, after 
all, are their systems? They agree in excluding the divine 
Being from their theories; but upon no other point. One 
resolves all morality into self-love — another into the law of 
the state— another into motives of interest — another into what 
is useful in society — whilst another has recourse to feeling, 
and asserts that whatever be feels to be right is rightf Chi 
these quicksands what durable ediiioe can arise 7 None. 
There is no bond of society so sacred which they do not burst 
asunder — there is no personal duty so universally adnritted, 
which they do not impugn — female modesty itself cannot 
maintain its ground before their coarse d^ravity. I do not 
scruple to say that the tendency, and I believe in most cases 
the design, of our infidel writings, ia to dig up the foundation 
of moraTs, to efface the distinctions of good and evil, and 
resign men to the wretched contest of base interests and civil 
restraints, without a God, without a providence, without a day 
of retribution, without a futurity. 

From such darkness we turn to the sofl and healing light 
of the Christian morality, as the traveller hails the dawn of 
day after a howling, tempestuous night. 

I appeal to every heart before me. I ask every ingenuous 
youth whether he is not horror-struck with the frightful pro 
jects of unbelief J whether his whole moral nature is not 
shocked by their principles ; and whether their rejection of 
Christianity is not an unavoidable consequence of their hold- 
ing such opinions? Yes. You can no more reject Chris- 

' Hnme, Gibban, Ao. t See Lclud and FoUw. 
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tianitf, if you ue candid and iincere in your inquiriea ifter 
morality, than you con cast off your accountablenesi or your 
peraonaj identity. Such pure morals, wctfking by such meana,. 
sustained by such motives, and aaaotioaed by an eternal jodg- 
ment, oarry their own divine original with them, and need no 
detail of arguments. 

in. Hold wawt, then, bt the CHRnruN taitb. Reraem- 
ber the argument of this discourse in the hour of temptation. 
Gall it to mind when the aeries of external proofs may be 
less vividly present with yon. Say to youraelf— " Even if I 
were to be unable to answer the objections of unbelievers on 
every other question, yet the morals of Christianity make it 
incomparably my safer course to obey the gospel. There 
can, I know, be no comparison, properly speaking, between 
the safety of receiving and rejecting such a revelation', resting 
on such accumulated evidences. But even if an adversary 
abould perplex me in the historical argument, if he should 
bewilder my mind, and persuade me that the proofs are not 
sufficiently dear and satisfactory, let me remember that it 
must ever be my safer course to persevere in my adherence 
to the gospel. For when a code of morals so pure, so benevo- 
lent, so spiritual, so entirely agreeing with the light of reason 
and the moral sense of man, so directly tending to my present 
peace of conscience as well as my future happiness ; when 
BDch a. code is set before me, it is infinitely safer for me to 
obey it, than to take a conlrwy course ; because, in obeying 
it I lose nothing, I venture nothing, I incur no possible risk. 
I am following nature ; but nature corrected and illuminated 
— I am following the law of conscience ; but elevated and 
purified — I am acting on the eternal distinctions of right and 
wrong ; but cleared up and defined — I am following the dic- 
tates of utility and social peace and general happiness; but 
resting on the authority and will of God. I lose nothing, 
therefore, here ; nay, I gain in every point of the enumeration. 
But then, in addition Ui this, Christianity gives me motives 
for obedience, springs of inward affection and delight, the 
power of the Holy Spirit to aid me in the performance of duty, 
the mercy of God to pardon my failings, the death and passion 
of Jesus Christ to supply my want of desert and merit. That 
is, I have every aid and succor in the performance of this 
course of obedience. The peculiar doctrines of the gospel 
reiisve me, add consc^ation U> me, soften the yoke of obecli- 
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eiic«, make the patb of duty jKseticiUe and easy. I wjll, 
therefore, cleave to this holy doctrine, which has formed' so 
many virtuous fathers, faithful v/ivee, docile children, apright 
magistrates, modest scholars, generous nobles, resigned suff- 
ers. I will cleave to this holy doctrine, which makes the 
rich benevolent, the exalted meek, the powerfU considerate, 
the learned humble, the lowly contented. I will cleave to 
this holy doctrine, which works by implanting every virtuous 
principle in the heart, and which is sustained by all the mo- 
tires of the stupendous redemption of the Son and Spirit of 
God, and which refers every human action to an eternal judg- 
ment. No ; I will never renounce the Christian religion. It 
is tbis which binds my conscience, restrains my appetites, 
subdues my passions. Ii is this which has made me all I 
now am, little as my attainments are. If I did but love hdi- 
ness more, and practise my duties more consistently, I sbonld 
be more happy. I have peace within only when I do so. 
Let me employ all the aids of revelation to strengthen me 
in this course, and I shall have more and more the testimony 
of my conscience, in addition to all the external and internij 
evidences, to assure me that & religic»i with such a morality 
cannot but be divine." 
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HARK Vn. ST. 



And were beyond measure astonished, saying, He hath done 
# all things lettt. 

In reviewing the coaatituent parts of Christianity, it is 
natnral to ask if any light can be cast upon them from tha 
character of the Founder of the religion. Did he appear pub- 
licly befwe men 7 What was hia deportment ? How did he 
support the claims which he advanced? 

These questions lead us to consider the conduct of oar 
Lord as the Divine Author of the Chriatian faith. 

We have already adverted more than once to thia subject,* bat 
we enter on it expressly now, as furnishing a powerful internal 
evidence of the truth of the revelation which bears his name. 

To consider it aright, we must first distinctly call to mind 
what manner of person our Lord professed to ha — what were 
die offices and relations which he undertook to sustain. 

For Christ, be it remembered, was not merely the founder 
of a religion ; but he appeared publicly aa such amongst the 
people to whom the Scripture prophecies had, for four thou- 
sand years, promised his advent, and at the exact'time desig- 
nated by those prophecies.t He claimed, not only to be a 
messenger sent from God, but to be the Messiah, the Son of 
God and Saviour of mankind. 

We may well suppose, then, that this peculiar character 
involved qualities new, various and exalted. This is, in 
tmth, the case ; and a just estimate of the argument derived 
from our Lord's conduct, will depend on a consideration of 
die number and difficulty of the relations he bore, and of tne 
mwiner in which he sustained them. 

• LaoL vi. TiL i«. i Laot. H. 
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What, then, were the chief claimi which he advanced T 

Professing himseif to be the Messiah, he assumed the titlei 
of the Saviour, the Redeemer, the great Prophet of the 
church, the King of Israef , the appointed Judge of quick and 
dead. He declared himself also, for the same reason, to be 
the Lord of David, the Mighty God, the Prince of Peace, 
Jehovah out Righteousness. He performed in these charac- 
ters, moreover, miraculous works, in support of his pretep- 
sions — he healed the sick, raised the dead, expelled demons, 
suspended the laws of nature, and exercised, in his own per- 
son, a creative power. Again, he assumed, as the' conse- 
quence of all this, to be (he Teacher of truth, the Light of the 
world, the Expounder and Vindicator of the moral law, the 
Authorilative Legislator of mankind. 

Notwithstanding these exalted pretensions, his office as the 
Messiah involved the most apparently contradictory chtuiw- 
teristics. It required him to be the Son of man, the Servant 
and Messenger of his heavenly Patlier, subject to human in- 
firmities and sorrows, obedient to all the ceremonial require- 
ments and moral injunctions of the Mosaic law, — " a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief" All this, therefore, our 
Xjord professed himself to be. 

Still, he scrupled not to hold forth to bis followers a heav- 
enly reward, the presence and enjoyment of God, a recom- 
pense for their sufferings in his cause, which should in this 
life be a hundred fold beyond their sacrifices, and should, in 
another, consist of perfect holiness and inconceivable bliss. 

Claims so numerous and so various necessarily implied 
correspondent relations as arising out of them. He had to 
conduct himself as the Sou of God and Messiah, in all the 
elevated and all the lowly offices involved in those titles. He 
had, at the same time, to sustain all the relations that ^nuig 
Irom the peculiar characters belonging to him as Redeemer, 
Teacher and Rewarder of his disciples. 

But this is not all ; besides these offices, our I^ord assnmed 
another and distinct fiinction, demanding an apparently diA 
lerent conduct and deportment. He proposed himself as the 
pattern and example of every human excellence to his fol- 
lowers. He assumed to embody the moral precepts of his 
religion in his own life, and to be himself all that he required 
of bis followers. He reduced all bis rules to the one diie^ 
tion of following his steps. 
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Finally, be claimed, on the footing of ait these qualities and 
testhnoniea, to be the Foundeb of the Christian nisPENSA- 
TION, the Author and Finisher of the faJth of the gospel ; to 
introduoe the last and most perfect and universal form of re- 
vealed truth ; fulfilling all the preparatory economy, and car- 
rying out erery branch of religion to its utmost extent, and 
with the greatest advantage. 

Such a union of pretensions was never heard of, before or 
since, amongst men. Our Lm^ is, beyond comparison, the 
most extraordinary personage that ever advanced his claims 
on earth. In the whole business of man's redemption, won- 
derful in all its parts — in its beginning, its progress, its com- 
[detioQ — the most wonderful part is the diversified names and 
otiices of our Lord, as compared with his actual conduct in 
fulfilling them. 

By every part of these pretensions he laid himself open to 
the scrutiny of mankind. By every one of them, he exposed 
a surface for investigation wide as the various and distinct 
duties springing from them. And by the combiuafion of the 
whole, he has furnished materials for the internal confirmatioa 
of hia religion, which are as new as they are inexhaustible, 
which the study of ages only incompletely develops, and 
which remain to the present hour, in alt their freshness and 
beauty, for the admiration of every humble and obedient in- 
Let us, then, consider the life and conduct of our Lord, as 
compared with hia pretensions. 

In his more peculiar character as Mediator. In his pri- 
vate character 'and PERSONAL EXCELLENCIES. In his publto 
and exalted character as the Founder of the Christian 

SET ELATION. 

In the first, he is the promised Messiah of the church; in 
the second, he is the model and example of his disciples ; id 
the third, he is the divine Authob of a universal relisioD. 
In all, his deportment will be found to furnish a subsidiary 
but irresistible argument in favor of Christianity. 

Our object, of course, in considering these points, wiD not 
be to bring out the external evidences as involved in them, 
but the internal proofs arising from such divine excellencies 
in Christ's character as they were the occasion of displaying. 

But here a difficulty presents itself; not arising from any 
intricacy in tli»sabject to be discussed, but from the incom- 
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petenc; at mm to do justice (o it : for who can set fbrth the 
character of Christ? It demands much of the sanclity of 
Jesus to comprehend his unspeakable dignity and holinesa. 
What mind can fully embrace such a theme 1 And where 
are the hearers who are sufficiently acquainted with the gos- 
pel history 1 Who have studied, as they should, the records 
of the life of the Son of God 1 Our argument can only be 
estimated in proportion as the copious references, on which it 
rests, meet with the well-inform^ mind. 

Grant me, then, at least, your attentioa ; and may God 
Touchsafe to us grace to study, with a docile and impartial 
temper, the divine character of his well-belored Son ! 

We are, first, to point out the conduct of our I«rd in ais 

KORE FECULIAX CHtRACTEK AB MEDIATOR. 

This will include his deportment as the Sou of God and 
Savionr of the world ; as a divine Teacher ; as appearing in a 
state of humiliation ; and promising a heavenly recompense 
to his disciples. 

1. Observe, then, the manner in which our Lord sustained 
his high claims of being the Son op Gon and the Satiour 

OF THE WORLD. 

Here we may first remark, that they are not put fiirth <»- 
tentatiously, but only as occasions called for them. There 
are, indeed, explicit declarations of his exalted origin. He 
" called God his Father," in the sense of " making himself 
equal with God."" He asserted, " Before Abraham was, I 
Bm."t But these and many similar claims sprang from the 
circumstances in which he was placed, and were not made for 
the mere purpose of asserting his own dignity. It is incident- 
ally, rather than formally, that you see divinity breaking forth. 
You hear him command angels and devils ; you see him work 
miracles in his own name ; you observe how he forgives sins, 
assumes to be greater than Solomon, replies to the thoughts of 
his hearers, and calls on men to believe in and honor him, 
even as they believed and honored the Father. 

Yet he enters into no details on these points, no explana- 
tions of the mode of his union with the Father. He leaves 
these to be inferred. He speaks of them with the ease and 
naturalness with which one, born a prince, would speak of his 
father's court and attendants — without surprise, without intro 

. * Joba T. 17, 19. t John vui. 56. 
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duction, without effort, without detailed description. The 
invisible world, manglona in paradise, legions of angels, tiiB 
nwn advent in glory to judge the world, are evidently matters 
with which he ia familiar. The astonishing scene at his bap- 
tism, the splendors of the tranatlguration, the various offices 
performed towards him fay angels, the repeated testimonies 
from his Father by a voice from heaven, pass aa mattws of 
courae, and create no extraordinary emotion in (he mind of 
the Son of God. 

Id the mean time, every thing has »n evident reference 10 
his undertaking, as th« promi^ Messiah and Saviour of 
mankind. With what dignity and wisdom is all made to bear 
on that one object ! With what majesty, and yet unaflecled 
simplicity and compassion, did he open the book in the syna- 
gogue of Nazareth, and, having read the prophetic descrip- 
tion of his ofBce, declare, " This day is this Scripture liilfil- 
led in your ears !"• With what a mixture of authority and 
tenderness did he, on another occasion, claim that " All 
things were delivered to him of his Father ; and that no man 
knew who the Son wa?, save the Father, nor who the Father 
was, save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son should re- 
veal him ;" and then soUen the claim and adapt it to tbe por- 
poaes of hia mission, by inviting the " weary and heavy laden 
to come unto him for restf'f With what dignity did he call 
on those who applied to him, to entertain the highest thoughts 
of his power, to repose their faith in his word, and to eiipect 
relief in proportion to their honorable conceptions of his office 
arid person I 

And how remar^bly does he mingle his own name with 
hia Father's, hia own works with hia Father's, his own glory 
with his Father's, for the purpose of elevating and fortifying 
the fcith of hia disciples 1 " He that hath aeen me, hath seen 
the Father. Whatsoever ye ask in my name, I will do it, 
that the Father may be glorified in the Son. This sickness 
is not unto death, but for the glory of God, that the Son of 
God may be glorified thereby. And now, O Father, glorify 
thou me with thine own self, with the glory which I had with 
thee before the world was."f 

I will not atop to aak whether these points sufficiently prove 
that our Lord sustained, in a pre-eminent manner, his high 
claims of being the Son of God and the Saviour of tbe worm. 

■ Lakeiv.21: I MbU. xi. !:l6-^28. t John ziv. 9— 13; zt.4; xvu.5 
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Tou see the refulgence of his diTinit; ; you are compelled 
to recognize " his glory, the glwy as of the only begotleo of 
the Father, full of grace and truth I'" 

2. But consider our Lord's conduct aa a Teachbk and 
Rbvbaleb of the will op Goi>, which formed the next part 
of his peculiar character as Mediator. How admirable was 
both the manner and the matter of hia instTuctions ! 

Never was a manner of instruction so n 
ctBLE, and at the same time so hiu> a 

How DiONiFiGD AND FOKciBLE are hie discourses ! You 
see the Messenger from heaven, the Messiaji, the Maker and 
Creator of all things. He speaks with the native majesty of 
the Son of God. Sentences fiill of weight, brief aphorisms, 
authoritative comments on the errors of the Jews, clear and 
conclusive decisions on the import of the law, messages sent, 
and demands issued with a solemnity which penetrates the 
hearers, short lessons letl on the minds of the crowds by 
whom he was surrounded ; — these were his methods of teach- 
ing ; all most suitable to the character which Christ bore, but 
utterly inconsistent with every other. Even his most familiar 
parables breathe an innate divinity, proceed on the supposi- 
tion of bis union with the Father, and his glorious advent to 
judge the world. The simplest images and illustrations are 
big with hidden majesty. He is the Light of the world, the 
living Vine, the Bread of God, the hidden Treasure, the Pearl 
of unknown price, the Way, the Truth, and the Life. Every 
idea inspires awe and reverence in the mind of the astonished 

And yet, with all this dignity, how mild and attractive 
is his manner of teaching ! Lo, he takes up young children 
in his arms. See, he passes soflly and meekly from place tq 
place, not " breaking the bruised reed, nor lifting up his voice 
in the streets. "+ Hear him condescending to the compre- 
hensions of the populace in his most striking parables, where 
the implied authority and majesty are still surrounded with 
the utmost simplicity and attractiveness. The most obvious 
images clothe ideas the most important and deep. What 
exquisite touches are there in the parables of the prodigal 
son, the good Samaritan, the ten virgins, the marriage feast! 
How intelligible and familiar are the illustrations drawn from 

■ John i. 14. t Milt. xii. 20. 
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the inoidesU of each plsce Bad time 1 Wlien tie gma sigkt 
to the blind, he Bpeaka of himself aa the light of the world; 
when little children are brought unto hun, he makes them an 
example of humility; when he views the lilies of the field, be 
disoourseB of Prorideoce ; when the produce of the earth 
Appears befiM^ him, he bids his disci[Je« lo judge of men by 
tiieir fruits ; when he is wated at a. feaat, he speaks of the 
gospel entertainment ; when he washes the disciples' feet, he 
diacourses of purity of heart. Nerer was there s course of 
religious doclriaefl n fftmiliar, so lorely in the manner of 
their being conreyed, as those of our Lord. 

And why should I speak of tite matter of them 1 What 
bean has not been affected with the orandevr and yet fa- 
cility, the EARNESTNEsa and yet wisdom, apparent in the 
matter of our Saviour's doctrine ? 

It WHS, indeed, in all the substance of it, full of cRANDEua 
of the moat majestic, novel and weighty commuuieatioas to 
man. Our divine Teacher fills and overwhelms the mind 
with the most sublime ideas, and pours out doctrines, which, 
to the igncH'ant and prejudiced Jews, were most surprising and 
strange. He unfolds the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven; 
be displays the riches of the gospel ; he assumes the posititm 
of a legislator in expouodiag the law ; he repels the pride 
and traditiom of the scribes and Pharisees with indignation ; 
he converses on the subject of his sufferings with prophets, 
lawgivers and angels; he opens the hidden meaning of the 
ancient predictions ; he detects all the secrets of the human 
heart. All is so peculiar, so elevated, so divine, as to leave 
an impression of grandeur and infinite excellency on the mind. 

And yet no doctrine was ever so intelligisle and simpli 
as to its practical bearings and its results. It was precisely 
level to man's comprehensions; it made religion clear, inter- 
esting, persuasive. The instructions are adapted to the 
faabitA of thinking of the poor, are opened and expanded for 
their capacities, separated from points of difficulty and abstrac- 
tion, and presented only in the aspect which regarded their 
duty and hopes. The matter is such aa not to gratify, but 
inform; not to «nite with surprise, but love; not to impose 
by mere grandeur, but convey practical knowledge with con- 
descension and grace. 

. Nor is the uniou of urgency and zeal with forbearance 
and wisdom, lera obvious in our Lord's instructions : for how 
AseiDVona and easnest was he in his doctiinel How soleiaa, 
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how penetrating, bow importunate I He was always incnl- 
catiag his divine lessons. He went about from plaee to place 
preaching iocesBantly the gospel of the kingdom. He wsa 
always at work, always the Teacher, He instructed men before, 
and during, and after his miracles. He undertook joumejs, 
and neglected ordinary accommodations, and even food, in 
order to teach particular Binners. It was " bis meat and 
drink to do the will of him that sent him, and finish hia work."* 
He never yielded in his efibrts whilst vi; hope remained, but 
inculcated again and again the same lessons nnder *arioas 
tbrms — sometimes accumulating three or four parables to eo- 
force a single point " The zeal of his Father's house con- 
sumed bim,"f as it were ; and he was straitened till he had 
folly accomplished his ministry. 

And yet with what forbearancb and wisdoh was all the 
matter of his instructions tempered ! How gradually did he 
introduce the more humiliating parts of his doctrine ! He 
first establishes his mission by his divine works, and then 
follows them by the simpler truths of the gospel. He begins 
with the call to repentance. He goes on enlarging the bmut- 
dary of his lessons with the widening knowledge of the people. 
He reserves the doctrine of his sufferings till the one half of 
his ministry is expired.l He leaves the details and cons» 
quences of his death for the dispensation of the Spirit. He 
knows how to vary his matter, sometimes communicating truth 
obliquely, sometimes directly ; at one time in plain terms, at 
other times covertly, as wisdom pointed out, and occasions 
suggested. He did not *' put new wine into old bottles," or 
insert " a new cloth into an old garment,"^ by teaching doc- 
trines for which his disciples were not prepared : he hastened 
nothing ; forestalled nothing ; but taught precisely those lea- 
sons which a ptertect wisdom dictated. 

Never was there such a teacher as Jesus Christ. I speak 
not now of the miraculous works which attended his doctrine; 
that is not our topic ; but of those excellencies in sustaining 
his claims of a divine Instructer, which win the heart — which 
give the impression, not only of the truth of the religion which 
be taught, but of that union of grandeur and condescension, 
of zeal and wisdom, of dignity and Ibrbearance, of gentleness 
and authority, of sublimity and plainneaa, which was most 
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ezacUj agreeable to th« preceding parts of his ch&ractar as 
the Son of God and the Saviour of the world, and which moat 
clearly confirmed all the direct proola of his mission. 

3. But it may be asked. How did our Lord support the 
moBt difficult of all parts, the state or humiliation to 
which he likewise professed himself to be called t Nothioz 
is so rare as the bearing with dignity a continued state of 
sorrow, wo, degradation. Yet in nothing was our Lord's 
character more admirable, than in the whole manner in which 
be sustained his lowly condition upon earth. The ineffable 
dignity and meekness of all he did, were rendered more con- 
spicuous by the very meanness of his circumstances, «nd even 
by those sufferings of his life and death, -which would have 
tarnished or obscured the virtues of any one else. Mark the 
humble Sariour as he passes through his state of voluntary 
abasement. Observe him, before his public ministry, subject 
to his reputed parents. See bim, at his entrance on it, led 
into the witdefness, to be tempted forty days of the devil. 
Follow him afterwards into his retirements, his solitnde, his 
mountaJQ oratories. He shuns popularity and display. Hs 
dwells at the despised city of Nazareth, or the little fishing 
town of Capernaum. He refiiaes to be called rabbi. He 
commands those whom he had healed to conceal his mighty 
works. He rejects all appearances of flattery, not willing 
even to be called good, when the reason of the appeltatioD 
was misconceived. Thus, willingly and determinately, does 
he descend into the valley of humjliatioa, and proceed in it 
throughout his miaistry. We wonder no longer that the marka 
of hja divine glory were no brighter nor more frequent ; all ia 
with him designed abasement and concealment. View tha 
Man of sorrows enduring the contradiction of sinners against 
himself ! See him the object of contempt and scorn ! Hear 
him calumniated as having a devil and being mod I £vea 
his brethren reject him. Observe, he has not where to lay 
his head ! Mark the people eager to cast him down from the 
precipice. — And notice how he sustains all this treatment, 
how he walks in the lowly trackof depression, without mur- 
muring, without despondency, without degrading hia divina 
person, his heavenly design, his heavenly Father, his heavenly 
home ! From this very darkness, burst forth, firom time h> 
time, the softest rays of light and glory. 

But who can aedit^e on the last scene of our Lord's sufier^ 
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iagB, without perceiving the calm dignity n^ith which he sua* 
tains ihem! He "lays aaide his garment, he girds himself 
with a towel, he washes his disciples' feet,"* at the moment 
when any other sufferer would have been wrapt in thought, 
and been working himself up to an effort of silent fortitude. f 
He proceeds in the mighty wo. The garden of Gethsemane 
witnesses his agony, and the resignation which sustained it — 
the traitor approaches — the bar of Pilate follows — Calvary 
closes the tragic scene. — And what meekness appears through- 
out, what composare, what faith, what self-possession, what 
[^ty for his disciples ! Humiliation was never seen so deep, 
nor supported with such magnanimity. Search all the records 
of history, and nothing can be found so touching, noUiing so 
elevated, as the manner in which our Saviour conducted him- 
self daring his state of abasement, and vindicated this part 
of the claims which he made. 

4. But it is important to consider the conduct of our Lord 
as to the He&vsNLT kbward that he promised to his di^ 
CiPLBB. We cannot better judge of the bearing of any one's 
l«al character who professes to found a religion, than by con- 
sidering the end which be setsbefore his followers; the reward 
be holds forth at the close of his undertaking. How, then, 
does the divine Jesos support his pretensions to the distribo- 
tion of final Tecompenees 1 What is the sort of happiness 
which he pni^ses } What description does he present of itt 
How does it sUnd related to himself 1 

Now, the very nature of the reward which our divine Ix>rd 
proposes, is a coufirmation of all his claims. For the happi- 
ness which he promises, is to flow exclusively from holiness, 
purity, an immediate access (o God, the fiill attainment of 
that obediencA which waa sincerely though imperfectly prac- 
tised on eaith ; the completion of the gracious sanctification 
of the Holy Spirit, in all its principles, exercises and effects ; 
unimpeded by a body of sin and death, and carried out into 
all its blessed consequences and Iruits — a reward this, the 
<wholecharacter of which is an attestation of his divine mission. 
' And yet, in the description, or rather hints which our Lord 
giveaof this heavenly state, he confines himself to a few brief 
points of information. H6 gives no detail, he gratifies no 
curiosity, he tells us nothing of Uie invisible world, and the 

■ John zUL 9, &e. t Bbwdler. 
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sjrsteiD of dungs there ctrried on. He jost opeas enough to 
animate oui hope and stiinulftte our diligence ; and then drops 
the curtain, and leaves lu to enter heaven in order to under- 
stand it. 

But here remark — and it is a point of singular importance, 
uid one entirely unheard of in the case of any other author 
of a religion — this pure and haf^y state in the heavenly world 
ia represented as the being with himself, the being like Christ, 
the beholding of Christ's glory. That is, our divine Master 
HIMSELF coKSTiTUTEs HEAVEN— JiiB preseuce coufers unutter- 
able joy : to be with him and like him, is both holiness and 
happiness. There is an inexpressible majesty in this concep- 
tion, which is yet introduced and repealed with the utmost 
naturalness and ease. Heaven is the entering into the felicity) 
and partaking of the blessedness, of Jesus Christ. 

r character and deport- 
is the first division of 
our argument, abounds with the most copious and endearing 
teslirooniea to the truth of all his pretensions I 
We proceed to consider, 

II. The manner in which he suppcHled hk claims ab the 
EXAKPLB or HCMAN VIRTUE TO HIS nisciPLEB — this regards 
our Lord's private, as the former referred to his peculiar and 
official, character. 

It might be doubted, indeed, how all these high and exalted 
particulars could stand with this additional claim which Christ 
advanced, ofi being the pattern and humble example of his 
followers. Surely here, we might think, our Saviour must 
fail to support an assumption apparently so contradictory. 
And yet it is here that his character shines forth most re- 
splendent. The personal virtues of our Lord, the private 
tenor of his life, his spotless purity, benignity and grace, as 
fiiUy make out his title to be the standard of moral excellency, 
as the rest of his character vindicates his other pretensions. 
There are, indeed, as the preceding topics demonstrate, parts 
of bis conduct in which he is not imitable by us — he appears 
ollen as the only begotten of the Father, as the Saviour of 
the world, as one on whom the anointing Spirit immeasurablf 
rested, to qualify him fw a wholly peculiar minbtry. But 
these actions are readily dis^nguisned i and the far larger 
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portioD of our SaTtonr's cotiiJQOt remuas as the attraetive 
object of our imhatJoo and lore. 

Some sBPiRATB TiRTUEB in OUT blessed Master ahatl first 
be noticed ; and then a few remarka offered on the union of 
them in hia holy life. 

1. Obeerre, firet, bis piety and devotion to hib beat- 
ENLY Fatbkk. Though he had no sin to confess, and no 
corrupt nature to subdue ; ;et how habitually fervent was he 
in his devotions, sckaowledgmenta and humiliation before 
his heavenly Father 1 He refers every thing to Hjm, He 
begins DO great act wkhout solemn praye< ; on more than one 
occasion spending the whole night in supplication. When ha 
multiplied the five loaves and the two fishes ibr the supply of 
the five thousand, he looked up to heaven and blessed them. 
When he approached the grave of Lazarus, he first prayed 
solemnly to his Father. He taught his disciples a prayer, 
which, for brevity, aa Paley obaerves, fulness of meaning, 
suitableness and simplicily, stands unrivalled. He profess^ 
not to do his own wilt, but the will of his Father ; to accom- 
plish which was his meat and drink. Throughout his Kfe, he 
directed every act to hia Father's glory. Twice he purged 
the temple with severe authority, in ovder to vindicate his 
Father's honor. His trust in Him was uniform, strong, app^ 
rent, on every occasion. There was, so far as we can judge, 
a continued communion going on between his heavenly Father 
and the mind of our blessed Lord. Zeal for his glory ao 
filled him, that he was straitened till he had accomplished his 
holy undertaking. Just before his agony, he presents us with 
a q>ecimeii of his intercession before the throne of Giod. In 
hia last safferinga, hcdy truat, resignation, prayer, love to his 
heavenly Father, suataioed him. Christ's character was a 
'devout, religious, elevated character, supported by inward 
principles of faith tud lore to God, and confidence in him. 
Christ's was, in the proper sense of the term, a most pious 
life. This was a main ingredient. This strikes the mind at 
every tnrn. And yet there was nothing of the secluded and 
lanstere mixed with the devout in him. It was precisely a 
piety so expressed, and so mingled with all bis conduct, as la 
fiinuah a per&ct example to his fcdloweTS. 
' Next to bis piety towards God was ais benetolinoi! and 
VOMFASBION towaros man. Nothing was more apparent in 
our Lord, than genuine good-will, kindness, tenderaesa of 
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hesrt. Hia life was not one of strict jastice merely, but of 
overflowing benignity.* He went sbout to blem uid console 
this sorrowing world. His miracles were almost all sets of 
.kindoeaa snd beneficence — healing all manner of disease, 
casting out devils, restoring sight to the blind, and even rais- 
ing again the dead. Instead of displaying the portentous 
ptowere by which the mission of Moses was made to triumph 
over the rebelhoua Pharaoh, in the benevolent Jesus all was 
characteristic of the peace and good-will which he came to 
proclaim.t He was our brother, one like unto ourselves, sin 
only excepted. When he saw an amiable young man, then 
he loved him. When he beheld the multitude fainting, he 
had compassion on them, because they were scatt^'ed, and 
were as sheep- Chat had no shepherd. As he approached the 
city of Nain, " behold a dead man was carried out, the only 
son of his mother, and she was a widow; and Jesus, when he 
saw her, had compassion on her, and said unto her,j; Weep 
not. And he came and touched The bier, (and they that bore 
him stood still,) and ho said, Young man, I say unto thee, 
Arise. And he that was dead sat up and began to speak, and 
he delivered him to his mother."^ Was ever such genuine, 
deeply-seated benevolence betiire seen T The whole narrative 
teems with compassion. Thus, also, when he was approach- 
ing the ungrateful city of Jerusalem, whose inhabitants were 
juat about to imbue their hands in his blood, how did he weep 
over it, aa, winding round the heights of the Mount of Olives, 
it burst upon his view :][ his own aiiflerjngs forgotten, the 
shouts of the applauding multitude unheard, he is absorbed 
in the miseries about to fdl on the people tor their sins ! 
Again, who can fully conceive of the compassion which led 
him, when expiring in death, to provide a refuge for his 
mother, when a sword was going through her very heart, as 
she beheld her Son in the agoaies of the crucifixion. 

Time forbids me to point out how this benevc^nce of Christ 
Sowed ibnh in " the forgiveness of injuries" — nor is it need- 
tdl. Not a single word of resentment, nor any expression of 

• Abp. Newcombe. 
. t Doddridse obBerres, that odr Lord wnnight mora beneGcent mim- 
«le« in one ^rnooii, ttun any of tha snciant prc^heli in the course 
l^a whole life. See M&tt. ii. 33. 

t At once, before he bul begun the intended reilontion, 

this toncliiiif ciicnimtanM in hi> Banuobaa. 
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personal displeasure, ever came out of hia mouth. He was 
daily and hourly returning good for eril, till, on the croaa, he 
prayed for the very wretches who were driving the nails into 
his hands and feet — " Father, forgive them ; they know not 
what they do."* 

Noi is it necessary to dwell on that ueeknebs and low- 
liness OF SPIRIT which 80 remarkably appeared in our Lord, 
but which we have just noticed in describing his conduct in 
his state of humiliation. In fact, so meek was Jesus, and ao 
confessedly was this the whole impress of his character, thqt 
be could call on his disciples to imitate him in this respect, 
without rendering his sincerity for a moment questionable. 
" Learn of me, for I am meek and lowly of heart "t The 
soA and gentle spirit of Christ is ever apparent. " As a lamb 
dumb before his shearers, so opened he not his mouth."} 
Instead of (he ambition, the susceptibility of affronts, the 
self-confidence, the personal importance, which appeared in 
otiier moral teachers, our*Lord was uniformly gentle and 
lowly. It is impossible even for the unbeliever to deny, and, 
indeed, he does not venture to deny, the meekness and lowli- 
ness of Christ's character. 

Then consider his supbrioritv to the wokld— to the 
passions, objects, opinions, pleasures, indulgences, love of 
ease ; regard to fame, to riches, to display, to influence, to 
praise — which the Scripture includes under that comprehen- 
sive terra, and which have ever ensnared, under one form 
or other, all merely human teachers. In our Saviour we see 
nothing of a worldly spirit : — there was no courting of the 
great, no fawning over the persons of the noble, no haunting 
the palaces of kings, no deference to the authority of powerfiU 
and wicked men, no debates about human politics and tem- 
poral interests, no desire after worldly distinction or dominion, 
no leaning to an outward splendor and an external Messiab- 
flhip, such as the Jews designed and feigned. On the con- 
trary, never was there so unworldly a cliaracter, never such 
disiDtereatedneas, never such superiority to all the glue and 
bustle and attraction of the world and wovldly glory. He 
'estimated-things as they really were, and acted simply and 
invariably upon that estimate. He was not of the world ; he 
was of another spirit, engaged in other pursuits, touched by 

■ Luke iziii. 34. t Matt. zi. 39.— Bowdkr. 
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Other interests, bent on higher md nobler ends. And 
IB DO respect ia his example more perfect in itself, and 
more neoesaary to ub, thui in his " overcoming of the 
world,"' 

Then mark the strict tkhferancb and couhand of 
THE iNPEBioK APPETiTKB which our Lord exercised — a rare 
and difficult attainment I But what self-denial, what absti- 
nence from indulgence, what freedom from ever; thing like 
the stain of excess, appeared in Christ ! His temperance 
how pure, how eleTated, how vigilant, how uniform, how 
natural ! He wrought no miracle for the suppl; of his own 
wants— f on hear of none of these wants. He pities the 
multitutk, indeed, and. feeds them miraculously; but £» 
himself, he has not where to lay his bead. Whilst he sits 
instructing the Sunaritan woman, he accounts that he baa 
" meat to eat whi<^ his disciples knew not of;" whilst, as to 
them, they ue compelled to go into the city to purchase 
food.+ 

Join to these virtues,, tbe foktitdde and oohstamct 
which appeai:ed in our Redeemer— that qaalitjr of mind 
which is compounded -of courage, patLence and perseverance ; 
which knows not how to yield in a great undertaking ; which 
is daunted hj no oppostuoo, and feints undei.no di»- 
oouiagement ; which endures contradiction, violence, io- 
juatice, oppression. With what fortitude does our Lord bear 
the incessant hostility and perversenew of the Jewsl With 
what constancy and boldness does he arraign tbe vices, and 
bypocrisy, and cruelties of the scribes ar^ Pharisees 1 When 
did he betray any symptoms of cowardice or tbe Fear of man t 
When did he Sy in dejection or irre'sohition 1 No : " he 
fainted not, neither was discouraged, tiU be bad set judgment 
in the earth."^ 

The pauDBNCB ano mscitBTiON which ever adorned our 
divine Master must not be overlooked. These made a re- 
markable, though not a disproportionate, part of his character. 
He never invited attack by imprudence, nor provoked hostility 
by intemperate rashness. When no good could be effected 
in <Hte spot, he withdrew to another. The queations dictated 
by curiosity or craft he repelled by wisdom ; proposing other 
questions, or inculcaling a general doctrine, or softening re- 
proof, by the veil of a parajde. The forethought, the oonsid- 
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eralion of ciicumstances, the adaptation of means to the de- 
sired end, the dtspoaition of the several parts of his doctrine 
to their proper purposes and to the class of his aadilory, his 
determination under a choice of difficulties, his address in de- 
fending his disciples when accused, his apologies before the 
bigoted Jews, marked our Lord's wisdom. The human heart 
la; open before liim : difficult <juestions and sudden turns only 
served lo display his consummate prudence. Yes, " he did 
all things well ;"* his prudence was as conspicuous in the 
. manner, as his benerolence in the esecution, of his designs. 

2. But I must not detain you longer on the separate graces 
of our Saviour's personal character, much as they might be 
extended. I must proceed to ofier a few remarks on the 
UNION of them in his most holy life ; for he combined aQ the 
rai'ious branches of moral excellency, and exhibited in equal 
perfection the graces and virtues the moat opposite to each 
other, without the proximate failings, or any decay in vigor 
and consistency. And in this respect oai Lord surpassed all 
human examjJes of virtue. It is a common remark, that a 
principle of opposi^oa, and, as it were compensation, runs 
tiirough the wo^s of the Almighty. The stronger virtues are 
seldom found without an alliance of austerity, nor the softer 
without weakness and feebleness.! Still more uncommon is 
it to find the stronger and softer qualities in due proportion. 
Whilst no example is to be found, except in the blessed Jesus, 
of all these being, not only united, but carried to the utmost 
height and preserved in one uniform tenor. Yet such was the 
case in our Lord. * 

His virtues were 'unalloyed with the kindred fail- 
ings. His temperance was unaccompanied with severity, his 
fortitude was without rashness, his constancy without obstina- 
cy, his self-denial without moroseneas, his devotion and piety 
without indifference to the afTairs of life. And so, on the other 
hand, his benevolence never sunk into weakness, his humility 
into fear of man, his love of retirement into inactivity, his ten- 
derness into compliance with sin. 

Not only so ; the opposite, and apparently "contea- 

DtCTORT, GRACES WERE FOUND IN HIH IN EQUAL PROPOR- 
TION. His elevation of mind, and sublimity in the conception 
of divine things, were connected with the utmost facility and 

" Mark vii. 37. t Bowdler. 
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simplicity. His superiority to dio wotld, and spirituality of 
•ffectioB, were equ&lled by his affability and freedom in con- 
versing with mankiud. His temperance and fortitude were 
adorned with the opposite graces of meekness and forbear- 
ance ; bis lore and benignity with courage and decision of 
character ; his pompassion for sinners with the most pointed 
rebukes of the incorrigible and hypocritical. His condesceo- 
sion in consorting with publicans and sinners, was united with 
the utmost purity and dignity ; his incessant ddigence with 
suavity ; his zeal in the service of God, and in proaecutiog his 
mission, with prudenceand discretion. The active were thus 
allied with the contemplative virtues, the strong with the ten* 
der, the heroical with the retired. Each virtue was free from 
tlie proximate defect, and accompanied with the of^Misite 
excellency. 

Further than this, all was carhied to the dtmost height, 
AND coNTiNOBn IN ONK EVEN TENOR. ChHst had unifor- 
mity and consistency of virtue, in the strictest sense ; he had 
strength of character. Power of every kind is less exhibited 
by violent efforts of short duration, than by a. steady, unyield- 
ing agency and progression.* It was not at one tune, but at 
every time ; not in one situation, but in every kind of Situation ; 
not at the beginning of his ministry merely, but throughout it; 
not in one or two respects, but in all, that the virtues of Christ 
were manifested. And this at the greatest height of which 
the human nature is susceptible, and which the law of God 
requires. There is no flaw, no stain in our Lord's character ; 
not a single defect, much less any crime. It was a perfect 
model for our imitation. Christ had never occasion to retract 
any statement, to qualify any expression, to undo any thing 
he ever said or did.t No omission, no slip, no error, no mis- 
apprehension, no gap or interruption in the circle of human 
excellencies, appeared in our blessed Saviour. 

The result was, that there was a pecvliar bakbtont, love- 
liness and moral symmetry in our Saviour's [personal charac- 
ter ; that beauty of hdiness which arises from the combination 
and just proportion of all the various elements of which it is 
composed. Every thing was of a piece ; every thing was most 
becoming ; every thing was as it should be. 

* Bowdler. 

I St. Paulh&d to acknowledge," I HiBt not, brethren, that it was tba 
bigh-priert:"— Acta uiii. 5— but never Ihui the holj Jesus. 
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- And this completes the picture. Thii shows that we bars 
in our Lord the perfect model of every virtue for hie disciples, 
both as it regards the separate graces of his character, and 
the unioD and combiuatioii of them in all their proportioiii, 
strength and consistenc;. 

But this leads us to coneider the conduct and depottment of 
Christ, as compared vrith his pretensions. 

iii. is his public and exalted cuakacteb as the 
Founder of the Christian relioion. 

For all these separate parts of the life of Chrbt were sub- 
servient to one great purpose — the founding of the goepel rere> 
lation ; and each part prepared and qualified him for ^at gnaX 
undertaking. 

In order, then, to catch a view of the excellencies of this 
result, we may notice the public, character of Christ, in its 
suitableness to man ; in its surprising novelty and sublimitj; 
in its correspondence with the doctrines and precepts of his 
religion; and in the united impressionandefiectof the whole; 
• — all heightened by the artless manner in which the narra- 
tion is written. 

1. To begin with the topics which we have just been con- 
sidering, it is impossible not to observe the suitableness to 
THE NECESSITIES OF MAN whicfa appears in the Founder of 
Christianity thus becoming our example. Man is led by e^ 
ample rather than by precept. He seeded a Saviour, not only 
to rescue him from guilt and death by his merits and gntXi 
but to render virtue lovely and practicable, by his human and 
personal excellencies. lo the life of Christ, morality is set 
forth in action ; it is embodied, it is made visible to the mortal 
eye, and addressed to the mortsJ heart in the most attractive 
and engaging form. 

And bow exactly was the glass of charactbk and statRKt 
which Christ occupied, adapted to our case ! He might hara 
chosen any other, and been a perfect model of virtue ; — h« 
might hare appeared — except, perhaps, as his character as ths 
Saviour of the world was concerned — as a prince, a noble, « 
teacher of human or divine science ; but such a life would not 
have been so easily imitable by the great mass of mankind. 
Our Lord, therefore, became like one of ourselves; his life 
was spent in common affairs and duties. His is a most holy, 
but an ordinary, bmiliar, every-day life, passed in humble 
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■eenes and asnal occnirenees.* This wu «xactl j what proud, 
Tain-gloTious man needed. 

Then our Lord'a wu a avmUNs character, and w> ;et 
fonher adapted to be our pattern in a sufierii^; world. Any 
other life might hare been as pure, but it could not have been 
so censolatorf. Aa a aufierer, his example ia rawe frequent]/ 
applicable, more de^ly meditated on, more precisely suited 
to the eoudition and afflictious of his fijlowera. The patient, 
enduring virtues are DHMt conspicuous in him, aa ihej are 
most needed by us. 

It was also a caui, composed character. There was a 
tranquillity, a retirement, a freedom &om vident emotions, an 
abstinence from excitement and disturbance througboat it. 
Hia emotions were chiefly those of benerOlence, compassioii, 
abhorrence of ran. These overpowered, on alt occaaiona, tbo 
inferior passions ; and were moat directly in contrast with any 
charge of insincerity or uithusiasm, which hia enemies might 
otherwise have imputed to him. Our Lord is precisely what 
he should be; — he appeared, and did, and acted, and spahe, 
in every respect as the Founder of such a religion aa Christian- 
ity required. 

S. Remark, nest, THE euKrsisiNO novxltt and ansuurrr 
of our Saviour's deportment and undertaking. His great pur- 
pose was entirely new and unheard of at the time he appear- 
ed upon earth ; it sprung completely from his own divine 
good will, and was independent, and, indeed, contrary, to the 
temper of the age and the outward condition in which he 
appeared. I do not like the term original,i as applied to 
onr Lord's character, because we commonly mean by that 
word the efibrts of unassisted genius, in the invention or exe- 
cution of works of science or art. 

But bis whole project and manner of acting were novel ; 
were in no respect the product of external circumstances ; 
were not according to the taste of the age, and the sympa- 
thies of his countrymen. We know sufficiently of the spirit 

• "The in 



frightmenti^ precedent or prodigioua «!tH,greiiler than the imilalionof 
nun — aweet and humane snd gentle." — Biahop J. Taylor. 
I Polej, and even Buhop Bird Sumner. 
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of bia contemporariefl, of the traditions, the disorders, the 
expectations of a temporal deliverer, the contempt for the 
heathen and Samaritans, and even for publicans and Naza- 
renes, which prevailed. We see in the disciples this im- 
pression of the age. Our Lord rises infinitely abore it ; - his 
character is not created by circumstances ; he forms his own 
project ; he conceives the new and vast design of a univer- 
sal religion ; he acts upon that design, though not a single 
mind can sympathize with him ; he possesses his soul in pa- 
tience, in the calm persuasion of the success of his under- 
taking ; and yet every appearance was against it — the preju- 
dices of the Jews^ the notions of a temporal Messiah, the 
powers, and authorities, and intellectual habits of the whole 
world. And there' was nothing in our Saviour's birth, con- 
nections, education, to raise him above these things. Yet 
not a word escapes him implying a doubt of the ultimate 
triumphs of his religion. In all his teacliing and life you 
see a consciousness, which never torsakes him, of a relation 
to the whole human race." What a vast and noble design ! 
what superiority and grandeur of thought ! what self-posses- 
sion and calmness in the pursuit I what expanse of charity t 
what height of benevolence ! And yet his own death was to 
intervene : — he perceives, he foretells, he calmly describes, 
the acts of violence which were about apparently to cut short 
all his projects. What words can convey the impression of 
the character of the divine Founder of Christianity, when you 
view him as inspired and filled, under such circumstances, 
with this mighty plan, the saJvation of mankind ! 

3. Remark, again, how the different parts of our Lord's 
character, springing from his twofold nature, exactly corre- 
spond with his undertaking, make it natural, and join on upon 
all the DOCTRINES AND PHECEPTS of Christianity which we 
considered in former Lectures.t We are no longer astonish- 
ed at the enterprise of founding a universal religion, when 
we recollect that here is an incarnate Deity, the only begot- 
ten of the Father, the Lord mighty to save, the Eternal 
Word, come on an errand of grace. And when we turn to 
the human parts of his character, and consider them as the 
matter of his obedience, the ground of his merits, the very 
sacrifice which he came to offer, the case b still further 

* Dr. Churning. t LecL iv. Mid i<ti. 
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nnfblded. The mystery, indeed, of tbe union of the diTine 
with the human nature remains unexplained ; but the fact of 
it ia clearly laid down ita the foundation of his mission, many 
of the ends of which it develops ; whilst the combination of 
the qualities arising, without confusion, from tbe two natures, 
constitutes the peculiarity of our Lord's character aa the 
Founder of oar faith. Hie dirine and human natures corre- 
spond to the two classes of truths — the doctrines and piecepta 
which compose bis religion. 

His divine nature and mediatorial office, together with the 
state of humiliation which is connected with them, precisely 
agree with the doctrixes of the fall and guilt of man, which 
rendered such a scheme of redemption needful and appro- 
priate ; that is, they precisely expound the truths which dis- 
tinguish revelation, and are, indeed, the facts on which tboae 
truths rest. The superhuman parts of Christ's life confirm 
all the doctrines dependent on his divinity — as the efficacy 
of his atonement, the merit of his sacrifice, the prevalence 
of his intercession. Without such parts, the doctrmes would 
be less intelligible, less apparent, less consolatory ; with them 
all is congruous. If Jesus Christ were not the Eternal Word, 
the image of the invisible God ; in shott, the diviue perfec- 
tions embodied in human nature — the system of redemptioa 
would be incomplete. And if the system of redemption 
were other than it is, the character of Christ would be unac- 
countable and inappropriate. 

And then how exactly do the human virtues of the lovely 
Saviour correspond with, or rather embody and realize, all 
the PKECBPTs of the gospel : his life is the precepts har- 
monized, exhibited. If man is ever to be won to obe- 
dience, it must be by the force of such an example, presented 
in 90 divine a person, and sustained by such exuberant grace. 

4. Next remark the impression and effect of the 
WHOLE PUBLIC CHARACTER of Christ — how the contempla- 
tions of the separate excellencies of his character are height- 
ened when the mind proceeds to embrace the whole. The 
high and lofty parts are so united with the lowly and attrac- 
tive ; the divine qualities of our Lord with his human ; what 
be did as the Son of God with what he suffered as the Son 
of man ; the claims of equality with the Father, with his vol- 
untary subjcfction to him ; the example he proposed to his 
followers, with the salvation which he wroa^t out for them ; 
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hie deportment as our pattern, vhh his exa]ted condact as 
the Founder of the Chiistian revelation : all is so sublime, 
ftnd ;et so condescending ; so divine, and yet so human ; so 
infinitely above us, and yet so familiaHy known, and bo en- 
tirely level to our feelings; the mysterious parts are so 
Bollened dovm by the condescending ones ; the authority and 
majesty are so blended with the compassion and kindness of 
Jesus, as to render the impression of the whole character 
beyond measure deep and penetrating. We feel that never 
didsnfih a personage appear beforeor since. We fed that it is 
Deity incarnate; God stooping to man ; the divine perfections 
made visible to mortal eye ; the distance between the holy 
God and guilty sinners annihilated ; salvation, joy, duty, mo- 
tive, hope, resignation — all the Christian religion — concluded 
and comprehended in the brief but inexhaustible excellencies 
of the character of its Founder. 

6. This conviction is strengthened by observing, in the 
last place, the uanner in wHicb the character of ouk 
LoKD IS nitAWN BT THB EVANanLisTs. For the narrative, 
as we have before had theoccasion to notice at some length,* 
is the most inartificial ever seen. There is no panegyric, no 
patting of things together, no drawing of a character, no 
apologies nor explanations. The evangelists merely relate 
taithliilly what they severally remembered of one individnal ; 
but this individual was so extraordinary a personage, that, in 
recording his life, they present a picture such as the world 
never before saw. The account, however, only fiirnishes the 
materials from which we may study, as We can, our Lord's 
several excellencies. The evangelists leave qs to do this. 
They do not even arrange the different incidents in the order 
of time. Thus the minds of men are set at work ; and the 
true impression and bearing of the history is the result of 
their own conclusions, from the incid^its thrown together in 
naked and nnadorned simplicity. 

The very circumstance, indeed, of such a portrait being 
drawn by such writers, is an independent proof of the divine 
origin of the Gospels. It could never have entered the mind 
of man. We know what efforts writers of the greatest genius 
have made in different ages to describe a perfect character. 
Poets, historians, philosophers, have labored the point to the 

■ Leet vi.,on CmUbility. 
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Utmost. They haTe succeeded bat imperfectly. Their 
entirel; virtuous man Iihs neither beeo amiable nor consistent 
nor imitable. Some gross defects have marked their first con- 
ceptions of the BubjecL But, behold ! four unlettered and 
simple persona give separate narratives of the life of their 
Master, and accomplish unwittingly what men in all ages and 
countries have aimed at, but failed.* The Gospels appear. 
The writers make no comments on the history they give ; and 
they leave a character, without seeming to think of it, which 
is fiiund to be new, to be such as the mind of man could 
never have conceived ; and yet, at the same time, to be so 
lovely, so imitable, so dignified, so sublime, as to comprise, by 
Dniversal consent, all the excellencies and perfections of which 
the human nature is susceptible, in a form the most engaging, 
tender and elevated. 

But we pause — and draw our argument to a close. We 
base taken a view of the peculiar character of our Lord as 
Mediator ; of his private deportment as our example ; and of 
his public and more elevated conduct as the Founder of the 
Christian religioa The mind is lost in striving to collect the 
several parts. 

We began with the various claims preferred by our Lord. 
We were startled at the variety and difficulty of them. We 
yet found, as we proceeded, every one established in the moat 
ample and satisfactory manner. The impression of reverence 
increased as we reviewed his conduct as the Son of God and 
Saviour of the world, as the Teacher of mankind, as a Man of 
Sorrows, and the Rewarder of his disciples. We were yet 
more affected, as we considered the separate as well as com- 
bined excellencies of our Lord's personal conduct. When 
from this we proceeded to notice the public bearing of his life 
and ministry as the Founder of our religion, we were only the 
more filled with astonishment at the majesty and sublimity of 
bis character. The attempt to do justice to any portion of it 
is fruitless. It is difficult even to touch on the principal fea- 
tures. Enough, however, has been said to enable us lo esti- 
mate the argument which it supplies in confirmation of our 
faith and love. 

This argument, then, it will be found, springs from a 
FRESDHFTioN Upon the first statement of the case ; rise 
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higher when that case is contrasted with etert similar pre- 
tension; proceeds upwards to a moral demonstration when 
the OTHER BRANCHES OF THE EVIDENCES are taken into ac- 
count ; and ceases not its course till it bears away the heart 
of every competent and serious inquirer. 

1. For what is the pair prescmption on the vert 
statement op the case, after reviewing such a character as 
that of the Founder of the Christian religion t The life and 
spirit of the-author of any religious system, when truly tinown, 
go far to determine the truth of his claims. If real sincerity, 
purity, benevolence, humility, disinterestedness, consistency, 
appear in the founder of a religion ; if that individual present 
himself openly before the ejes of men ; if he submit all hia 
pretensions to their scrutiny ; if, in addition, there appear in 
him calmness, composure, meekness ; every thing the most 
opposite to enthusiasm and credulity ; these things afford a 
strong presumption in favor of hia cause, just aa the contrary 
qaalities would be so many presumptions against it. 

No personal virtues can, indeed, strictly speaking, establish 
a divine revelation, whicli must wait for its proper proofs ; but 
such a character, as that of our Lord, supposes those proola 
and implies them ; it is altogether so peculiar, so far elevated 
above any other that ever appeared, as to furnish in itself the 
strongest presumption of the truth of his pretensions. 

2. The presumptive argument is raised yet higher, ht co»- 
trastino the character op Christ with that op au. 
OTHERS who have assumed to be founders of a new religion. 
We challenge the whole world. We assert that there never 
was any religion but the Christian, which exhibited, in the 
person of its founder, a spotless model for its disciples to fol- 
low. We assert there never was any religion but the Chris- 
tian, in which its author united excellency of example with 
purity of precept.* We assert there never was any religion 
but the Christian, which professed to sum up all morality 
Id the example of its legislator, and combined in it all the 
purest precepts, and the most lovely sentiments of moral 
excellency. 

I look around for the founder of a religion with whom I 
may compare Jesus Christ. I see the masters of the philo- 
sophic sects ; I see the orators and reputed sages of Greece 

* BUhop JunM. 
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Rnd Rome — all is impure and debased. I Me Zeno, and 
Socrates, and Diogenes, and Epietetua, and Plato, and Ari*. 
tode ; 1 see Cicero, and Xenaphon, and the Catos, and Seneca 
^-inoonsistency, vanity, profligacy, folly, cowardice, refenge, 
idolatry, obscure the fame of all. I can discern no perfectly 
pure and unstained character; I can select no model for the 
imitatiou of mankind. And then, I object to all these names. 
Not one ia the founder of a religion. They were philoso- 
phers, discoursing in their petty academies; not authors of a 
system of religion, claiming the inspiration of hea?eo, and 
professing to effect the spiritual deliverance of mankind. 
What I look for is the founder of a religious faith — indepen- 
dent, new, auth^vilBtive, ostensible. 

The votaries of polytheism, with the fables entwined aronnd 
their histories, come not up to my demand : and if they did, 
would only excite disgust, by their avowed profligacy, cruelty 
and sordid covetousness. I want still the promulgator of a 
revelation from heaven. 

At length, I descry one arising obscurely in the eastern re- 
gions of Christendom, at a time when its primitive faith was 
peculiarly corrupted and debased. I sbe Mahohet appear. 
I obtain what I required ; I compare his claims ; I ask. What 
were his professionst what his personal character 1 what his 
promises to his followers! what the spirit he breathed T what 
the example he set ? I have not long to wait for a reply. 
The case speaks for itself. I see biro indulge in the grossest 
vices ; I see him transgressing perpetually even the licentious 
rules which be bad prescribed to himself; I hear him lay 
claim to a special commission from heaven to riot in the most 
unlimited sensuality. This is more than enough for my arw 
gument. But I look again : 1 see him violent, rapacious, in»- 
petuouB, sanguinary ; I see him pay court to the peculiar 
vices of the people amougst whom he wished to propagate hia 
doctiine ; I see him promi.se, as the reward of his followers, 
a voluptuous paradise, where the objects of their base affec-. 
tions were to be almost innumerable, gifted with transcendent 
beauty and eternal youth. I can examine no further. 

From a character so base, 1 turn to the holy Jesus; I con- 
trast — but I pause. 1 cannot insult your feelings by compar- 
ing all the points of ineffable purity and loveUness in the 
Founder of Christianity, with the compound of sensuality, 
pride and cruelty in the eastern impostor. You feel how 
the presumption of the truth of our rdigioo ia heightened, in- 
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ctHiccivably heigbteaed, by the ctmtraet in the only case atall 
eimilar, found in the lapse of ages." 

3. But this presumption proceeds upwards to a moral 
demonstration, when the othek bbanches of the Cniua- 

TIAN EVIDENCE ARE' TAKEN INTO THE ACCOUNT. For WC aie 

to recollect that the holy life and astonishing loveliness and 
majeety in the conduct of our Lord are only a confirmatory 
evidence. They stand amongst our internal proofs. They 
are sustained by all those direct credentials of a messenger 
from heaven, which we exhibited in the first part of our 
course. We have this unparalleled holiness, this union of 
divine and human excellency in Hjm, whom the prophecies 
pointed out as to appear at the very time and in the very 
manner he did, as about to bear this very character, and per- 
form these very miracles, and teach this self-same doctrine. 
We have this mingled glory, and humiliation, and innocency 
in Him whose astonishing miracles testified that he was the 
Messenger of the Almighty and the Saviour of the world. In 
a word, ail the mass of external testimony which surrounds 
the divine revelation of the Bible, pours its full effulgence 

' Biobnp Sherlock has admir&blj touched iJiis argument :^^ €ro ttf 
your Matuial Religion ; lnj befoie her Mahomet and lug disciples, array- 
ed in armor and in blood, riding in triumph over the gpoifs of thou- 
sands and tens of thouBanda, who fell by his victorious sword ; show 
her the cities which he set in Sames, the countries which he ravaged 
and destroyed, and the miserable distreis of all the inhabitants of the 
eariii. When ebe haa viewed him in this scene, cairj her into bis re- 
tirements. Show her the prophet's chamber, his contubinea and wives ; 
let her see his adultery, and hear him allege revelatioii and bii divine 
oonuniasion to jnstiiy his Inst and his oppreBsion, 

" When slie is tired with this prospect, then show her the hlesMd 
JeauB, humble and meek, dning good to ail the sons of men, patiently 
instructing both the ignorant and perverse ; let faer see him in hitmoM 
retired piivacy ; let her follow him to the mountain, and hear his devo- 
tions and supplicationB to God. Carry her to his table to see his poor 
faro, and hear his heavenly discourse. Let her see him injured, but 
not provoked -, lei her attend him to the tribunals, and consider the 
patience with which he endured the ecoSs and reproaches of hia ene- 
mies. If ad her to his cross ; atid let lier view him in the agony of 
death, and hear his last prayer for his persecutors, — ' Father, forgive 
them, Ibr they know not what they do.' • 

" When natural religion has viewed both, ask— Whichia the prophet 
irfGod? But her answer we have already had, when she saw part of thi» 
scene through the eyes of the centurion who attended at the croaa ; bj 
him she ipeke and said, "Truly, this man was the Son of God."— 
BiAop SlurUckt Stmam, 1. 371. 
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upon the person of JesoB Chriit; whilst the penon kdA 
works of Jesua Christ fulfil the prophecies, include the mirk- 
des, are followed by the propagation of the religion, and are 
developed in its prominent and abiding good effects npon 
mankind. In like manner, all the internal proob are, as it 
were, only a part of the life of Christ. The adaptation of 
Christianity to the state and wants of man, its sublime doc- 
trines, its spotless morals, are comments on the gracious and 
condescending character, the meritorious sacrifice, the im- 
maculate personal virtuea of the Son of Qod. This coinci- 
dence carries up to a moral demonstration the presumption 
which the isolated argument furnished, and which the con- 
trast between the founders of every other religion, or rather 
the base impostor Mahomet and our Ixird, rais^ to a greater 
heighL We see the incontrovertible force of the moral dem- 
onstration : we feel the utmost rqwse and satisfaction of 
mind : we recline with entire acquiescence of soul upon a 
Saviour, whose external credentials are so inseparably united 
with the persona] wonders of his uneiam[ded hfe. 

Indeed, the infidel himself ia compelled to bow to tiiia irre- 
instible argument, obstinately as be may refuse to believe prac- 
tically in the Son of God. The kcta of oar Lord's history 
he does not dispute. Our heathen and Jewish adversaries, 
contemporaries with the apostles, adjnit these.* The parity 
and innocency of oar Lord's life are admitted even by the 
most skeptical of their number. Paine himself stands mute 
before the lovely and unspotted character of our Saviour. 
Kousseau confesses the unparalleled beauty and attraction of 
his virtues. Chubb, Bolingbroke, Hobbes, all join in thb 
acknowledgmentt We ask for no greater admissions. And 

* Leot, »i. p. 109. 

t " Ih it powible that he wbose hiator; the BOipel recordi can be but 
a mere mui ?' Does he upeak in the tone ol on enthusiast, or of an 
■inbitiou* aectory? What mildness, what purity in hia mannen! 

what piafounS wisdom id hia diecoareea ! what presence of loinc) 1 
what ingenuity, and what justaGH in hia gnawers ! what sovarnmeDt 
of his paaaions 1 What prsjudioe, what bliDdnesa or il! fiiith muW that 
be winch dnrca to cpmpare the son of 9ophroniaciia with the Snn of 
Mary ! Wiiat a difference between the two ! Bocr»le« dying without 
pain, withoatdiagncfl, eaaily BUataina hia part to the laat. — The death 
of Socrates philoaophiiing tranquilly with his Itienda.ie the inildeat that 
could be desired ; that orjeaua eipirinff in lormenta, injured, mocked, 
enraed by all the people, is the nioathonible that can be feared. Socrates, 
taking the empoisoned cup, blesae* him who preientt it to him with 
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when the unbeliever evades the consequences, as he does, by 
plunging into objections against the matter of revelation, 
we remind hini that the ignorance and pTesumption of that 
man must he fearful indeed, who, admitting the being and 
providence of one supreme and infinitely glorious God, and 
conceding the facts of the holy life of Christ, and the estab- 
lishment of his gospel in the face of an opposed and hostile 
world, can venture to set up himself as a judge of his Maker, 
and pretend to be wiser than the Almighty.* 
From such unreasonable men I turn, 

4. To the thoughtful and docile hearer, and obserTe that 
OUT argument ceases not in its course, till it bears awa£ tbb 

HSAKT, AND BTREMGTHENB ALL THE PBINCIFLBS OF OUR IN&I- 
TIDUAL BBLtEF AND LOTE. 

Yes, I speak to the young who have been brought up in 
tbe Christian faith — who have heard from their infancy of 
the character of their Lord — vrho have had his meek and 
tender example placed before their eyes — who have been 
taught to lisp his name ; and I ask them, Do you believe in 
the only begotten Son of God 1 I ask. Do jou repose on his 
sacrifice for pardon t Do you rely on his intercession ? Do 
^ou implore his promised Spirit? Do you trust in his prom- 
ises 1 Do you desire to behold his glory 1 

Yea, I have gained my point with you. However your 
faith may have been shaken by the scoSs or the example of the 
wicked, you are attracted to a return to your duty, by the in- 
effable majesty and grace of Jesus Christ. You behold him 
once again ; and his matchless condescension, loveliness, dig- 
nity, win your heart. You feel him to be your brother, your 
companion, your compassionate guide ; you see him to be 
your Master, your Redeemer, your Saviour. You believe 
b m 'o be the way, the truth, the life, the rock, (he refuge, 
the only hope of a lost world. 

Cleave to him, then, with more affectionate devotion of soul. 
It has been said, that if virtue could appear upon earth, she 
would attract, by her heanties, the love of mankind. This 
may be doubted, even as to the narrow notions of virtue enter- 

teus. Jcsas, in the midst of a frightful pnaiEliment, prajs for hig en- 
raged eiecolionera. Tes, if the lift and death of Socrates are those of 
a BBffe, the life and death of Jeiua are those of a God." — Ri/a*s<au 
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Uined by the heathen philosopher who uttered the eeatiment.* 
Certainly, when perfect virtue, in its most benevolent form, 
appeared on earth in the person of Jeeus Christ, it was rejected, 
despised, calumniated. Probably to the most perverse and 
sensual heart of man, no object la so formidable, so discon- 
certing, so inexplicable, as the unparalleled holiness and 
majesty of our Lord.t But let it be your care to realize tha 
supposition. Ijet incarnate virtue attract your love. Let 
your faith be more and more animated with devout and rever- 
ent, but affectionate and grateful admiration. Remember 
what your Saviour hath done for you — what glory it was 
which be left — what humiliation it was he sustained — what 
sufferings they were which he exhausted — what recampense 
he promises. And he only bids you to love him in return, to 
fiJIow his guidance, to imitate his example, to tread in his 
steps. Yes, this is Christianity — Jesus Cbrist, and him 
CRUoiPiED— Jesus Christ in the merit of his death ; JesuB 
Christ io the efficacy of his Holy Spirit; Jeaus Christ in the 
purity of his example. Let this be ever engraven on your 
hearts — the result'of Christianity, where it is successful, the 
end which it -proposes, is the salvation of man from sin, his 
perfect reconciliation with God, his holy obedience in this 
world, -his enjoyment of eternal happiness in the next — that 
is, his union with Jesus Christ, his assimilation to Jesua 
Christ, his partaking of the benefits of Jesus Christ, his fol- 
lowing the virtues of Jesus Christ, his spending eternity with 
Jesua Christ — " where is the fulness of joy, and at whose 
right hand there are pleasures for evermore. "J 

• Plato. 

t " The character of Christ U more incomprehenBible to the naturU 
reason of a carnal man than the deepeat mjateri^s, mnie improbable 
than the greatest minclea-, of all tbe particulaTB of the gospel history 
the most tivins to tiie evil heart of unbelief." — Horaley'a Sernunu, U. 

t fwlm xvi. 11. 
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LECTURE XVIII. 

THE TENDENCT OF CHRISTIAHTTT TO PROMOTE IM 
THE HIGHEST DEGREE THE TEMPORAL AND SPIRIT- 
UAL HAFP1HE8S OF NATIONS AND INDIVIDUALa 

LtnCE O. IS, 14. 

Ajtd suddenly Here teas with the angel a multitude ef tie' 
heavenly host, praising God, and saymg. Glory lo God iu 
the highest, and on earth peace, good will towards taen. 

Wk considered, in one of our former Lectures, the more 
obvioas Kood effects which Christianitj has produced.* We 
ranged wis subject amoDgst the Extenial Evidences, because 
the poeitif e fruita of the Christian doctrine had become, during 
the lapse of ages, a sohd, tangible proof, distinguishable from 
the internal character and structure of the religion ; and lying 
<^n to the observation of mankind, like ti>e facts which 
establish the credibility of the gospel narrative, or those which 
prove the divine propagaticm and preBetratiMi of Christianitj 
amongst mankind. 

We now come to consider the tendency of Christianity to 
promote, in the highest degree, the temporal and spiritual 
welfare of individuals and nations ; a topic which arises, 
indeed, from that to which we have referred, but which goes 
much fiirther, and forms another species of proof. 

The more prominent benefits already conferred on the world 
by Christianity, v one thing ; its tendency to produce yet 
higher and more numerous benefits, is another. The first i» 
an external proo*^ j the second, an internal. The first accoin- 
pauies the relig' »1 from without, and lies open to the obser- 
vation of every candid inquirer ; the second springs from the 
constitution and frame-work of the religion from within, and 
demaods a more familiar knowledge and closer attention- 
The ooe is a primary evidence of Christianity ; the other a 
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subsiditrj', going to confirm th« proper proofi suppooed to be 

This innate bearing ind working of CbristiaDity toward* 
eSects far more extensive and permanent than any which it 
haa yet produced, is, indeed, one of the moat forcible of the 
Internal Evidences. It ia also a subject peculiarly suitable 
to an age like the present. There is nothing which men in a 
high state of mental culture more regard than ihe tendencies 
of things. This is the standard by which they judge. They 
not only consider what effects are already produced by prin- 
ciples, but what is their native and essential force — what 
wonid be the consequences if hindrances were removed, and 
they were alloived their full scope and operation. Much of 
human prudence and forethought rests on this obvious dictate 
of wisdom. The separate acts of men for good or for evil — 
the separate discoveries in science and art — the separate 
measures of the statesman and legislator, are not the points 
which occupy our chief concern. It is the tendency of their 
separate acts ; it is the principles from which they spring, 
their t>earing upon habits, their possible extension to all the 
interests of science and all the commercial and moral pros- 
perity of a nation, that give them their real importance. Singla 
violations of law, also, would often be less attended to by tho 
magistrate, if it were not for the natural tendency of such 
violations to undermine all authority and bring in univeraal 
confusion. It is the recollection of this tendency of crime 
which arras the judge with inflenibiliiy even upon the first 
offence, and which inspires the peaceful citizen with acquies- 
cence in his decisiona. 

Now what we have to prove in the present Lecture is, thai 
the strong and essential tendency of the Christian religion is 
to produce the utmost measure of individual and national 
happiness ; that, it is conatautly working towards this result, 
and that when hindrances are removed, it will actually pro- 
duce it 

But Iww are we to judge in such a case 1 How can we 
most clearly bring out a proof, which, if estaUished, will con- 
stitute one of the most convincing of the internal evidences 
of our faith? 

We cannot, perhaps, proceed better than by considering 
how we argue in somewhat similar cases. For example, the 
tendency of reason to subdue brute force is universally ad- 
mitted. So, again, the tendeDcy of moral virtue to overcome 

roL II. 10 
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rice, and of natural religion or the iear of God to triompb 
over Bin and profaneness, is allowed by all who beljave in the 
being and perfectioas of the great Creator." 

Now, in what way are these tendencies demonstrated ? If 
it not by first considering the direction which they take — Um 
aim, the object, the scope of each T 

When this is ascertained, is it not by considering the hinr* 
drances which brute force, or vice, or ain and irreligion, 
oppose to the tendency under consideration t 

Do we Dot next weigh the effects actually produced by thv 
principles uuder review, as the hindrances are more Or lesi 
removed ? We take, for instance, a case where the obatacles 
are moat numerous ; another, where they arc less so ; a third, 
where they are almost entirety cleared away. And if we find 
that, in proportion as the ol»tacles are diminished, the good 
effects increase — and this uniformly, under many varieties of 
circumstances, at different times and distant parts of th« 
world — we conclude that the tendency is genuine and strong. 

We thence infer that if all the obstacles were removed, the 
full effects of the principle would appear, and the greatest 
possible happiness be produced which the case admitted of: — 
that is, the greatest possible happiness which reason, moral 
virtue, or the rerigion of nature, was calculated to bring out. 

Let us appfy this method to the Christian doctrine, which 
goes far beyond mere reason, virtue or religion, when unas- 
sisted by the light and grace of revelation; and which, carry- 
ing on these Tower principles to their utmost height, rises 
above them, adds the discovery of facts, of doctrines, of 
divine aids, to which they were strangers, and bestows on 
man, first, alT the happiness, both temporal and spiritual, of 
which his circumstances in this world admit ] and then con- 
ducts him to that eternal bliss which neither reason, nor 
virtue, nor natural religion, could discover or secure. 

Iiet ua examine, then, the tendency of the Christian doc- 
trine, as we would that of the principles to which we have 
referred. Let us- carefully observe the end to which it is 
invariably directed. Let us consider the obstacles which are 
known to impede its course. Let us examine its operations at 
successive periods and under different circumstances. Let 
ua discover whether the end, originally aimed at and invariably 
pntmied, is more nearly accomplished in proportion as the 
known obstacles are diminished. We shall then have a right to 

' Bp. Bnttei. 
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conclude that if all the hindrances were removed, and nothing 
left to check its genuine force, (he result would be, the great- 
est possible happiness which the religion was designed to 
bring out — that ia, the highest tempoiid and spiritual welfare 
of iudividuals and nations. 

These are, then, our four points — The sibbctiok which 
Christianity takes — The mNDiuNCEa which are exposed to 
it — Its SUCCESS in proportion to the removal of Ihem — Tho 
CLTiMATE EFFECTS which it Will produce when all obstacles 
shall be cleared away. We consider, 

I. Tre uikection waicu Christianitt takes — the object 
St which it invariably aims; this we must first ascertain. The 
gospel can never have an essential tendency towards the high- 
est temporal and spiritual happiness of individuals and nations, 
unless this is the direction which it takes, and takes clearly, 
invariably, and with a native force. 

And surely much need not be said on this part of the argu- 
ment. For what means the adaptation of Christianity to the 
state and wants of man,* but that it aims at restoring 'a fallen 
world, at opening fully its disease, applying an adequate leio- 
edy, and producing the greatest possible happiness! 

What means the scheme of Christian doctrine,t centring 
in the incarnation and sacrifice of the Son of God, but that 
Christianity has a direct tendency to bless man, to raise him 
to pardon, to peace of conscience, and to the hope of ever- 
lasting life 1 

What are the morals^ of Christianity, but another name 
for a powerful tendency and bias towards haman happiness t 

What means the example of our Lord,§ but that Chris- 
tianity carries with it the strongest movement towards benevo- 
lence, purity, love to God and man 1 

What, in short, is there in the Christian revelation which 
does not strongly bear upon man's temporal and spiritual wel- 
fare — that does not tend to communicate knowledge and 
eoLiNESsll — two words which comprehend the whole of prac- 
tical religion, and the whole of true happiness? 

There is a genuine, strong, essential bias in every part of 
the gospel, to elevate man, to deliver him from intellectual 
and moral bondage, to fill his mind with light, and truth, and 
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purity, and love; to engage him in the pursuit of the highest 
object, and aid him in following it; to unite him, in short, 
with God, the centre o[ felicity, and qualify him for the enjoy- 
ment of his presence. 

Reason ia not more evidently directed towards human hap- 
piness, nor virtue, nor natural religion, than revealed truth 
tends to the utmost degree of man's present and future wel- 
fare. These principles, indeed, cannot be compared for a 
moment with the gospel ; because, through the fall and corrup- 
tion of man, they are incapable of communicating the highest 
felicity. Man wants something more than mere reason or 
moral virtue, or the light of nature. lie requires salvation, 
a way of forgiveness, a spring of new life and strength for 
obedience, a clear revelation of immoriaJity. If, therefore, 
reason and its kindred powers are allowed to have a tendency 
towards human happiness, how much more has Christianity 
that bearing, which embraces all, and more than all, that 
conscience and tradition ever taught, and which superadds a 
peculiar method of redemption of its own, by the Son and 
Spirit of God T 

And this, indeed, is one proof of its powerful innate virtue, 
that it comes down to man's acttial circumstanceb, and 
bears upon him as he is. It does not take for granted certain 
previous points which do not in reality exist ; as, that such 
and such good effects will follow, if men obey reason, if they 
are virtuous, if they are under a good form of government. 
This is the error of the mere moralist and philosopher. Fine- 
spun theories are devised ; but which do not take up man aa 
he is, and, therefore, produce little or no effect. 

It is the glory of Christianity, that its energy appears lo 
its bearing upon man in his actual state of disorder, ignorance 
and guilt. It is essentially a remedial system. 

The science of medicine has not more evidenlly a tendency 
to our temporal welfare and the prolongation of life, because 
it comes to man with all his diseases, and works beneRcially 
upon him in this state, than Christianity has a tendency to 
his moral and spiritual welfare. 

So essential, indeed, is this bias, that Christianity has no 
OTHER. It abstains from all inferior objects, which might 
veaken and turn aside its force. It keeps alol^ in its high 
vocation. It wisely forbears to intermingle with the strife of 
men. It appears only as the minister of truth, the herald of 
peace, tbo aasuager of human wo, the teacher of good things; 
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the enemy of all that is unjust, cruel, impure; the friend of 
all that is right, chaste, benevolent ; the child of heaven, an4 
the preparer for its joys. 

And if this be the beuing of the gospel as to individuals, 
what is it as to nations T Its tendency, indeed, here cannot 
be so obvious, because Christianity is a practical tlRng, and 
therefore can only have iu pioper seat in the individual. But 
vhat are nations but masses of individuals T What is social, 
but the multiplication of personal, happiness t What is it 
that makes up &miltes, neighborhoods, cities, nations, king- 
doms, but a multitude of todividuals t It is quite obvious, 
then, that if Christianity takes the direction of personal hap- 
piness, it promotes also national and universal. 

It does this directly as well as indirectly. It does it dirgct- 
LY, because it is the very foundatioa of society. It is a system 
of righteousness. Sterhng truth, equity, justice, without which 
society cannot subsist, are no where so tbrcibly inculcated as 
in the Christian religion. 

Then it supplies the defects of human laws. It is seated 
in the conscience, it interposes a divine tribunal, it regards 
the secret intention of man, it goes to the priuciple of obe- 
dience, it restrains not by fear of punishment merelvi but by 
the innate desire to please God and benefit our fellow crea- 
tures. What are oaths, without Christianity as their basis I 
What are human statutes, without the authority of the supreme 
X^egislator T 

Again : Christianity goes to subdue the selfishness of man, 
uid implant that reg^ for the welfare of others which is the 
spring of genuine patriotism and devotion to the good of our 
country. And what, I ask, must be the workmg of that 
religion whose qiain object is to eradicate the selfish pasMons 1 

And why should I speak of the bearings of the charity of 
Christianity, of its spirit of beneficence, its forgiveness of 
injuries, its delight in communicating good, its genuine, 
JifFusive, heartfelt sympathy 1 Must not all this go to the 
cementing together the society of mankind, and the rendering 
nations one great and united family I 

And what is the tendency of all the Christian precepts?— 
of iU relative duties, its rules for the lowest and highest orders 
of society, its prescriptions of loyalty and subjection to the 
powers that be 1 of the commands which restrain, animate 
and direct every class of persons in a state 1 the injUDctiona 
10" 
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which go to extinguish the causes of disunion, tnibtilenM, 
sedition, war ? 

Again : how can we speak adequately of the iNniREcr ten- 
dency of the gospel to advance the temporal and spiritual 
welfare of nations? For there is this (^remarkable in Chris- 
tianity ^hat Done can approach within its sphere of influence, 
without deriving some advantage from it. It indirectly works 
upMi thousands whom it never persuades to receive its yoke. 
It operates by the medium of others. It raises the standard 
of morals. It induces large bodies of men to imitate, in 
various respects, the conduct of its genuine disciples. It 
deters from evil by the means of shame, of an enlightened 
:e, of the fear of exposure. Each Christian is a 
f influence, in which bis example and instructioas 
lually operating. 

Thus by degrees public opinion begins to work ; and as 
this spreads, it reaches magistrates and nobles, it sways the 
minds of legislators, it opens the ears of princes, it leads to 
national measures in honor of Almighty Ood, and for the 
propagation and support of revealed religion ; and thus it 
brings down that blessing upon states which is the spring of 
leal prosperity. 

Thus Christianity is, like a powerful under-cnrreat, (low- 
ing Iwneath the main stream of life, which, without mingling 
or deliling itself with the troubled waters, pursues its pure, 
though unseen course, preserving its original virtue, and ready 
to hurst forth and fertilize all around, as external obstacles 
are removed. 

But this leads us to notice — 

n. The hindrances which impede thb ffll eppbcts 
OP THE Christian religion; for this is th« next branch of 
our argument. The strength of any tendency may be judged 
of, in a good measure, by the known obstacles against which 
it has to work. We estimate the genuine bearing of reason 
by considering the brute force which is opposed to it ; we 
measure the real bias of virtue by the resistance which vice 
puts forth against it ; we discern the tendency of natural 
religion by the counteracting power of sin and profaueness. 
There would be no tendency, properly speaking, in any of 
these cases, if there were no strong impeding principles — all 
would be effect, not tendency. 

Agunst the Christian religion, then, there are oppoeiog 
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fxeee drawn up, which will assist lu in gaugiog its c 
leaning towards the highest good of mui. 

For fearful are these obataclea ; nanow bare been hitherto 
the limits of real ChriatiaDity ; numerous are the impedimenta 
which hedge it in. I koow the difficulty of treating, in a clear 
and perspicuous manner, this part of our argumeat. The 
mind is prone to hasty and most unreasonable conclusions. 
We see hindrances, we eee Christianity checked on every 
band ; we confound facts with causes. 

But if we examine the real state of things, we shall see that 
the obstacles spring from a source extrinsic from Christianity ; 
that they are incidental and temporary, not essential and per- 
manent ; and that they serve to demonstrate the innate force 
of the Christian doctrine, which makes head against them, 
and is gradually overcoming them. 

For what are the chief hindrances with which Christianity 
has to contend ? Are they npt the hostility of some, and the 
neglect of others T Is not the enmity of the human heart to 
the main doctrines and precepts of revelation, a principal 
barrier against its progress 1 Does not al$o indiHerence and 
apathy to these peculiarities disincline man from eutertaining 
the religion t Besides these obstacles, do not the vices of its 
&lse adherents, and the crimes and hypocrisy of its pretended 
friends, tbrm another formidable impediment — to which must 
be added the various imperfections and errors of sincere Chris- 
tians themselves? Then take in the more public obstacles 
presented by corruptions of the Christian doctrines introduced 
into churches — the contagion of heresy, the vices and unfaith- 
fhlness of many of the ministers and professed teachers of 
Christianity ; to say nothing of the apostasies in the East and 
West, which have left little of Christianity in those quar- 
ters except the name. The persecutions directed, from time 
to time, against the sincere disciples of the religion, must be 
added ; as well as the fearful neglect, with regard to religious 
influence, of which princes and legislators have too frequently 
been guilty. Then the judicial infatuation permitted by Al- 
mighty God, in punishment of infidelity and obstinate resist- 
ance to duty, must be considered. And, lastly, the great 
spiritual adversary, who either " decoiveth the nations," or 
" walketh about, as a roaring lion, seeking whom he may 
devour."* 

•iUT.xi. 3iirrt. T. 8. 
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Such are the known ohstaclea which impede the course of 
Christianity. And whence do they arise ? Surely not from 
the gospel ilself, but from a totally different source, the de- 
pravity and perverseness of man. They are therefore so far 
from belonging to Christianity, that they form a part of 
that disease which it is aiming to cure. The corruption of 
man, be it ever remembered, was not introduced by the Chris- 
tian revelation, nor in consequence of it ; it is a condition of 
mankind existing as much under natural as revealed religion. 
Christianity finds man perverse, corrupt, vicious; and brings 
in the only efficient remedy — a remedy the tendencies of 
which are to overcome that corruption in every form. The 
science of medicine is not less a healing process, nor less 
. beneficial in its tendency, because multiludes will not follow 
its directions, and various diseases do not at once yield to its 

Ewer. The reign of a virtuous and beneficent prince does not 
IS tend towards the best welfare of his subjects because there 
may be obstacles to the full execution of his designs, in 
the political constitution or moral habits of the people whom 
he governs. 

The hindrances, then, to Christianity are extrinsic and 
foreign, not innate and peculiar. They are incidental, not 
essential and permanent. They are not inherent in the reli- 
gion, but arise from an entirely distinct cause, the depravity 
of man. The true tendency and bearing of the Christian 
revelation is not to create or augment those hindrances, but 
to work against and overcome them. As well might brute 
toice be said to spring from reason, or vice to arise from vir- 
tue, or profaneness and sin from the fear of God, as corruption 
and disorder from the Christian revelation — that corruption 
and disorder which we find to be in fact partially removed, 
which yields continually to the moral force which the gospel 
brings to bear upon it, and which, in truth, is the gauge and 
measure of the true tendency of the religion. 

For as the tendency of a fountain to ascend is judged of 
by the superincumbent earth through which it makes its way, 
and as the etrength of a river-barrier is estimated by the re- 
sisting force of the cuiient ; so the virtue and bias of Chris- 
tianity are measured by the mighty ol>stacles which it is per- 
petually overcoming. He that knows best the deep corrup- 
tion of human nature — he that understands most adequately 
the hostility of man to real religion, and his apathy to invisi- 
ble and spiritual things ; be who has surveyed most widely the 
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vices aad crimes of the false friends of Christianity; he who 

is most familiar with the histor}! of the corruptions in the viai- 
ble church, and who knows best the misdirected influence of 
governors and princes ; — can form the soundest judgment of 
the force of the obstacles which oppose the progress of Chris- 
tianity, and can discern most clearly, amidst those Tarious 
impediments, the innate and essential virtue of the religion 
which is working against them. 

The hindrances, then, are known, and placed boldly before 
the mind. I dwell not on the judicial infatuation which falls 
upon nations or individuals as a punishment of sin ; nor on 
the great spiritual adversary ; because these are most obviously 
extrinsic from the Christian religion, and derive their existence 
or force from the very corruption of man, which is, properly 
speaking, the only obstacle by which the native flow of Chris- 
tianity is impeded and restrained. 

Let OS proceed next to consider, 

III. The success of Christianitt in proportion to 

THE BEMOVAL OF TBESE HTNORARCEB. 

Y6t in this manner we jndge of the tendency of a principle. 
After considering its known obstacles, we examine its suc- 
cess under different circumstances. We take a view of it in 
s most unfavorable, a less unfavorable, snd an actually favor- 
able position. If we consider the case of reason, for instance, 
we inquire whether, under circumstances more or less advan- 
tageous, its success is proportionate. We do the same with 
virtue and with natural religion. The more numerous are 
the experiments we make, in times the most distant fi-om each 
other, at places the most remote, and with nations and individ- 
uals under every variety of situation, the clearer is oor demon- 
stration. Accordingly, in the cases alleged, all with whom 
we are concerned — that is, all who allow the existence and 
perfections of Almighty God — admit the conclusion. They 
find that reason succeeds and works its beneficial effects in 
exact proportion as hindrances are removed. They find thai 
this holds under all circumstances, in all places, and all times. 
They perceive that, in certain positions of things, brute force 
may gain the day for a moment ; and that it never wholly dis- 
appears, or rarely so, even when overcome. But remarking 
the uniform power which reason puts forth, as extrinsic hin- 
drances are cleared away, they draw their inferences as to its 
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easential and innate tendency. So with legaid to TiTtae and 
the religion ofnature. ^ 

And thus we argue a^ it respects ChriBtianity. We appeal 
to facts. X>et us take the religion undei very difieient cit- 
cumstajiceB ; let us examine it in various places and at various 
times ; let us look to nations and individuals, under all pecu- 
liarities of advantage or disadvantage ; let us consider its 
operation as it ia now in progress before our eyes ; let us 
recollect the new and unexpected principles which it set at 
work; let us bear in mind the warning which its records 
afford us of many of its chief obstacles. The proof will be 
strengthened by every step in the argument. Grant me your 
attention. 

I say nothing of the first propagation of Cliristianity, be- 
cause such means were then employed by the Almighty as 
exempt it from ordinary rules. But take the Ace followinq 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE . GOSPEL. I ask, What is the 
tendency which Christianity actually put forth ? What is the 
evidence of facts? What did the religion do for human hap- 
piness, both individual and national ] I ask, What were the 
Corinthians, the Thessalonians, and other converts, before 
Christianity reached them, and in the age after it had begun 
its operation 1 Had it not brought them Irom darkness to 
light, from degrading ignorance, superstition, vice, misery, to 
knowledge, holiness, joy I And when it had done this in 
some considerable measure, did it not go on as a leaven, to 
leaven, as it were, the whole mass of their intellectual and 
moral character? And continually, as new converts were 
made, were not these a seed of activity in their several stationsT 
Did not Christianity soon put to shame many of the grossest 
vices of heathenism 1 Was not an influence generated alt 
around, which, like a heavenly fragrance, diffused refreshment 
and life far and nearT 

Take the next ages. See the progress of the religion 
under the Roman emperors. Mark its sway when the Chris- 
tian emperor removed so many external obstacles. What did 
Christianity do 1 How did she put forth her virtuesi How did 
she break out, as a fountain whose streams had been choked, 
when relieved from hindrances I 

Trace the religion in the following centuries, as human 
corruption accumulated around it twain, and almost extio- 
guished its light' and grace in the East and West. See it 
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Working its way amongst the Waldensea aad Albigenses ; see 
Claudius of Turin, and Waldo, and Bernard, and others, d^ 
fending the sacred doctrine, and demonstrating again its gen- 
nine tendencies on human happiness. 

Come down to the glorious period of the Refobhatioit, 
when, after ten centuries of darkness, and neglect of real Chris- 
tianity, and of the triumph, though not universal, of superstition 
snd idolatry, Luther and his associate reformers brought the 
gospel again to light, and appealed Irom the traditions of men 
to the inspired word of God. What was the tendency T What 
bearing had Christianity 1 What progress did it make, in pro 
portion as the outward hindrances were removed? 

Take any subsequent age. Consider the individuals and 
nations gained from time to time from heathenism, or from gross 
corruptions of Christianity. Examine the benefits, the positive 
benefits, which Christianity first produced, and then pushed ti>rth 
its tendencies to the highest measure of attainable bappinesa 
T appeal now, not to reasoning, but to matters of fact. Mark 
any mdividual who has, in any age, really received the religion. 
I ask, What has been the bearing of Christianity upon his intel- 
lectual and moral powers, upon his conscience, his heart, his 
domestic affections? What has his religion tended to make 
him ? How far, and in what direction, has it aimed at car- 
rying him beyond the point of his actual attainments T Watch 
him through life. Compare the tendency of one year's growth 
with that of forty or fifty years. Compare it when circumstances 
have been most favorable for its development ; when they 
have been leas favorable ; and when they have been positively 
disadvantageous ; and you will find the effects proportionate. 
The man has been advancing in all the essentials of happi- 
ness ; in all the elements of inward peace and external tran- 
quillity ; in all the passive as well as active virtues, which 
render him a blessing to himself and a blessing to others. 

The proportion holds with regard to national welfare. 
The tendency becomes discernible as soon as a country has 
received the Christian faith ; it becomes more distinct the 
longer the operation continues. As public opinion is elevated, 
and princes and legislators are swayed by its dictates, the 
spirit of improTement grows ; one evil after another is detect- 
ed; institutions, in harmony with Christian benevolence, 
arise; habits and practices of a contrary nature drop off; all 
becomes more pure in domestic life, more paternal in govern- 
ment, more pacific and racure in public counciL 
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la a word, whererer the morel eogine hu been employed, 
it has brought its new aad unlooked-for menas to bear ; the 
inwud mechanism has put forth ita powers ; the play and subr 
servience of its parts one on the other has shown their won- 
derful effects. Id proportion to the opportunity which hu 
been afforded, and the extrinsical hindrances which have been 
removed, its genuine operation has gone on. It has raised 
.up man from the depths of misery, and has blessed him in 
every relation of life — as a subject of civil society, as a mem- 
ber of the domestic circle, as a reasonable and accountable 
creature, as an heir of immortality. 

But this tendency is stiu. in proorebs. It ia at work be- 
fore our eyes. It is not an operation which took place merely 
in other times, and which is recorded by the pen of the eccle- 
siastical historian ; but it is now going on. Look around you. 
See the Christian faith exerting ita genuine virtue every day, 
just as the incumbent weight of hindrances is lightened. The 
■yniptoms of a general amendment in individuals, and the nap 
tions of the world, wherever revelation ia in force, are nu- 
merous and undouhled. The work of God nol only began at 
the first dawn of revelation, and received a new impulse at 
the promulgation of the goq>eI, but is still in progress in the 
present day. The spirit of Christianity is gaining more and 
more an ascendency, in proportion as the known obstacles 
are lessened, and by that gradual process, in which, from the 
very nature of the means employed, the work must be expect- 
ed to proceed.' For Giod puts in use, wdinarily, no other 
means than truth, persuasion, example, accompanied by the 
secret influences of grace. The progress of the work, there- 
fore, wilt not only be gradual, but will be liable to temporary 
interruptions ; so that, at times, it may seem not only to stand 
still, but even to go back, as oflen as particular circumstancea 
m the affairs of men raise up extraordinary opposition to 
the doctrines or precepts of the gospel. But the progress 
upon the whole b undoubted. During ^e last thirty years, 
the virtue of Chrbtianiiy has been making its way atrenuonsly ; 
it has undone the mischiefs of a declining religion, and of 
semi-infidelity in some countries ; and haa repaired the deso- 
lations of open unbelief in others. Aa these obstacles have 
been removed, it has diffused a revived sense ofreli^on in the 
Old and the New World. It has circulated Bibles ; sent forth 
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missioiiuiQi ! wt is notion uDiversal education ; raised tba 
loDs of publift sentimeot ; abolished many old unchris- 
tian practices; carried m&i on towards subetantial hap- 
piness. 

Christianity is not an exiiausted mine ; its treasures are not 
impoverished — they are not even diminished by the lapse of 
ages: Iwt like some rich and extensive, though latent, bed of 
ore, it opens its wealth in proptHrtion as the oppressive hin- 
drances are cleared away ; it presents dew veins on every 
side according as it is explored, and retains all its power of 
rewarding most abundantly the toil of tbe workmen. 

This conclusion ia strengthened by conndering that almost 
all the tendency of our religion arises from principles new 
TO HAN, which have woriied themselves into confidence by 
the progress of time and the testimony of experience. The 
tendencies of reason, of virtue, of religion in its general ac- 
ceptatiou, are, indeed, such as men might always have expecti 
ed. We understand the grounds on which they are constantly 
making their way against the opposing impediments. But 
look at Christianity. Who amongst the wise of this world 
ever conceived that this new religion, the scoff of the Greek, 
and the object of contempt to the Jew, contained in it tlie 
principles of human happiness, the only vital seeds of ind»- 
vidual and national irnprovement I Who at first conceived 
that supreme love to one almighty Creator ; confession of guilt 
and depravil;y ; renunciation of any desert of our own ; reti- 
Vice on the death of the Son of God, crucified as a malefitc- 
Uk ; dependence on the agency of the Holy Spirit ; humility, 
meekness, and love to our enemies ; submission of the under- 
standing to a. revelation, in many respects mysterious and in- 
comprehensible ; a predominant regard for the favor of God 
Utd the concerns of eternity ; — who ever dreamed that these, 
and such like principles, contained the germ of all felicity ; 
when the very terms c6uld not be understood without difficul- 
ty, and, when understood, conveyed ideas in open hostility 
with the intellectual habits of mankind T" And yet it is by 
these principles, brought out into actkin, that Christianity has 
been achieving her triumphs ; and achieving them just as the 
known obstacles, pride and prejudice, were overcome. The 
positive effects of Christianity, by means of such principles, 
are so many declarations of the great Governor of all in their 

* Bishop J. Bird Bumner. 
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fk*or.* They prove that there attends Christianity something 
' more than truth, and knowledge, and persaa^oa ; that then 
is an operation of grace, secret to us, which goes along with 
it, and infuses into it a virtue and bias, which only requires 
scope for its deTelopment, to expand into the highest measure 
of individual and national happiness. 

Nor is it a amali consideration, in addition to what we have 
been obeerviag, that Christianity has poBitirely fohewarned 
ITS DISCIPLES OF THE OBSTAciEB which would impede its 
progreaa, has suspended its ultimate success on a long series 
of intermediate strug^es, and has especially marked out the 
eastern and w«8(ern apostasies, and the power of the delusion 
accompanying them, as amongst its chief hindrances, permit* 
led for the punishment of preceding unfaithfulness in pro- 
fessed Christian nations. What did our Lord forewarn his fol- 
lowers in every age to expect, but persecntioa, resistance, re- 
proach, perverse disputations? What are ihn histories of the 
seven Asiatic churches as sketched by the pen of inspiration T 
What is the apostasy of the latter days ? What the mystic 
twelve hundred years of the church's depressed state, — bat 
so many clews to the labyrinth in which we actually find our- 
selves T And what can prove a genuine tendenoy to human 
happiness, inserted in the very frame-work of our religion, if 
all these warnings do not evince it 1 For a system which 
has been workiog up against impediments in every age, and 
displaying its energy in proportion as they have been removed 
—which is doing this now before our eves, by means of prin- 
ciples which man never could have discovered — and which 
has foreseen and marked in its own records the opposing bin- 
drances ; must have received a divine impulse at first, and 
must be attended with a divine operation now, which give it 
the supernatural tendency which it displays towards the wel- 
fare of man. 

Let us, then, consider, 

IV. The ultimate effects which CnRisTiANiTT will 

PRODUCE WHEN ALL OBSTACLES ARE REHOVEn. 

For if we argue, in the case of reason, of moral virtue, or 
of general religion, that their several tendencies would rush 
forth into full effects, if the known hindrances were taken 
away; surely we may infer in a like manner concerning 
Christianity, that considering the end it originally aimed at. 
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the obstacles againat which it has vorked, aod its Bucceea 
under every varietf of circum stances, in proportion as these 
impediments were removed — (hat, supposing these impedi- 
menta dl cleared away; it would break forth like a copi- 
ous river, when the dam is withdrawn, and pour its rich and 
abundant blessings on the whole human race. This is the 
nkimHte consummation which all prophecy foretells, towards 
which the prayers and aspirations of Christians have been in 
every age directed, and the tendency to produce which it has 
been the object of this Lecture to demonstrate. But sufii- 
oient time muEt be allowed for this development of the ulti- 
mate bearing of ChTistianity ; and this according to its own 
scheme — that is, the trial must not be a partial one, but must 
have fair scope for its operation. 

And here it ia that Christianity shines forth in its divine 
aplendor. It is not, like the works of man, a brief, narrow, 
GODtigoous design — it is a scheme connected with all the ages 
of this world, and stretching over into eternity. We are at 
[wesent in an incomplete conrse of things. We are in a sys- 
tem which is oaly partially developed. We see already the 
strong tendencies of the religion ; we see, as the hindrances 
are partially removed, its real power and influence on indi- 
viduals and the affairs of the world. But we have never yet 
seen its full energy. It has never yet had the fair occasion 
for displaying all its innate virtue to bestow temporal and spir- 
itual blessings. We must wait. How gradual is the plan of 
the Almighty may be gathered from the four thousand yeans 
occupied in making room and disposing the affairs of the 
world, for the establishment of the gospel. Slow and imper- 
ceptible in its progress, it is still goiag on. The real tendency 
of Christianity will at length be demonstrated, when, all inter- 
Teningobstacleabeingrenioved, its promises shall become facts, 
ftnd its buddings and springings a rich and fruitful harvest. 

And it is not a little remarkable that all competent judges, 
including adversaries, admit, that if the Christian religion 
were acted upon by mankind, the result would be an unexam- 
pled degree of general happiness. .Menof all characters, even 
unbelievers themselves, if we except a few of the very gross- 
est; statesmen and legislators of all ages since the promulga- 
tion of the gospel ; philosophers and moralists of almost every 
Bchool, unite in their admissions of the excellent tendency of 
the christian religion. Many of them are ignorant of its true 
principles, yet they allow, with one consent, its beneficia] ten- 
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, dency upon states ftod kingdoms— tbej would have all men 
Christiana from mere regard to tbe peace of the world ; they 
admit that if mankind were under its practical guidance, the 
earth would present a scene of happiness, such as has nerer 
yet been witnessed nor conceived of. 

Of any other religion, or pretended remedy for human 
evils, who that Dnderstaada the question would honestly wish 
for the universal diffusion, or would augur from that diflusioti 
universal happiness? Who would wish all mankind Epicu- 
reans, Stoics, Jewish Pharisees! Who would desire to 
see any form of Polytheism universally prevalent? > Who 
would wish the whole human race Mahometans? Who 
would desire infidelity or human philosophy to establish itself 
every where as the sole guide of man I Conscience speaks 
plainly enough when such a supposition is made. But who 
that knows what Christianity is, but would most heartily, and 
from his utmost soul, desire that all thewcwld were Christians ? 
Who does not feel that Christianity is pregnant with tendnt- 
cies and seeds of things, which want only a clear field, to 
turn the world into a second paradise ? 

Suppose only one nation truly under the government of oui 
holy faith — imagine the individuals composing it to be sincere 
Christians — suppose them to act upon their princfples — sup- 
pose the foundations of morals laid fiimly, self^ness subdued, 
puUic spirit diffused, personid, anddomesttc.andsocialvirtues 
practised, the beneficial princqileg of Christianity carried out 
into act. Let ail this go on. I ask what would, in the nature 
of things, be the consequence ?• 

Passions and selfishness being conqdered, men would be 
placed in the stations for which, from their talents, they were 
really adapted. Party spirit, faction, private ends, would be 
unknown. United wisdom would devise, and united strength 
execute, every national project. Instead of the injustice, the 
excess, the cruelty, the various crimes How prevalent among 
men, all would be equity, temperance, kindness, sympathy, 
peace. It is impossibte to conceive of a nation in circum- 
stances of such prosperity as this Christian spirit would dis- 
seminate. Liberty in its purest forms, commercial enterprise 
without hazardous speculation, prudence without covetous- 
ness, active zeal and exertion without contention, honor done 
to religion — love to his fellow creatures animating each mem- 
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ber of the communitp— rirtiM embodied, or ruber fatppineaa 
itself, would be the result 

And what would be the relatioti of this st&te with others? 
United wisdom and united strength would put in fear the sur- 
rounding countries. Crsfl, ambition, private ends, coretous- 
ness, would have little force against such defences. ~ Other 
nations would court, the friendship, rely on the promises, en- 
gage in the projects of this unexampled uid singular people. 
And how would discoveries be pushed all around ; benefieial 
institutiona formed ; inventions in the arts communicated ; 
leligion diffiiaed I 

Suppose, then, that the whole world bj degree* should be- 
come Christians, parti/ by the purifying of nominal Christian 
states, partly by the conversion of the nations, partly by the 
restoration of the Jews, partly by the overthrow of the M^ 
homeCan and papal apostasies, — what would be the effect 1 
There would be no idolatry and its abominations. There 
would be no pro&ning of the name of God, no perjury, no hy- 
pocrisy, no despising of those that are good, no arrogance, 
ingratitude, pride, setfcomplacency — no murmuring, sullen- 
nesa nor suicide. There would be no wars, rival ships, antipa- 
thies, breaches of trust, strife, wrongs, slanders, litigatioos, 
deceit, murder. In short, there would be none of those 
streams of death, one or more of which now flow through 
every vein of society, snd poison all its enjoyments. The 
result would be, that the world would become a scene of gen- 
eral peace and prosperity; and, abating the chances and 
calamities to which flesh ia inseparably heir, would wear one 
unvaried face of complacency and joy. 

So triumphant is the argument from the tendency of Chris- 
tianity. Reason cannot be compared for a moment with reve- 
lation — nor can virtue, nor natural religion. Good as these 
are, — strong as their bearings to overcome (he opposing forces, 
— unilbrmly as they rise in proportion to the removal of im- 
pediments, — still they never can bless fallen man. They are 
not adapted to his actual state. There is nothing to lead us 
to hope for the full triumph of reason or its kindred princi- 
ples ; and should thay triumph, they would still leave man 
needy and miserable. But the prevalence of Christianity ia 
the triumph of that vast scheme of mercy which the Almighty 
has revealed, to supply the darkness of reason, to enlarge and 
purify moral virtue, to define, and establish, and fill up natural 
religtOD. Christianity, indeed, is reason Pi;KiriBi>— virtce 
11 • 
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BXALTKD AND UNDERBD PKACTICAL — NATBBAL RELIQTON 

8CSTAINED BY REDEMFTioN. Whcn Christianity triumpfaa, 
it ia the victory of the highest reason, of the lofliest anil most 
spiritual virtue, of essential and unmixed leligion. 

Accordingly, we find that the tendeocy of Christianity to- 
wards the highest measure of human happiness, embraces aU 
the proofs which estabiish the inferior principles, and adds 
many more of her own ; rises upon the facts of all past ex- 
perience, and includes a positive and continued exertion of the 
divine power. 

The force of this entire argument may be better judged o£ 
if we ask ourselves, what we should have said if Christianity 
had had a contrary tendency to that most beneficial one which 
we have demonstrated. What should we have said, if the 
strong and native bearings of the religion had been contrary 
to the temporal and spiritnal welfare of individuals and na- 
tions T — But we need not make such a supposition. We have 
examples at hand. Let us look around, and we shall find that 
every scheme for guiding man in bia moral aad religious du- 
ties, except Christianity, has that actually pernicious tendency 
to which we have been alluding. Contrast the tendencies of 
the various oETsprings o( human weakness and folly, with the 
lovely and salutary working of Christianity. Contrast with 
Christianity mere human and external restraiats. Contrast 
with it a proud and felse [diilosophy. Contrast with it a ra* 
Hance on mere conscience and natural light. Contiast modem 
infidelity. Contrast the figments of the p^iticol economist, and 
the schemes of difiiisjng knowledge writhout religtim. Con- 
trast with it the absurd rules of the law of honor, of a mere 
respect to fame and human authority, of the notions of chival- 
ry, as guides of life. 

None of these put forth any distinct end bearing up<Hi the 
happiness of man — none of these fulfil the conditions by which 
we demonstrate a tendency towards the highest welfare of man- 
kind. None of these have any facts to produce ; not do they 
form any distinct religious doctrine professing to come from 
Almighty God for the benefit of man. Even reason, virtoe 
and natural religion, if separated from Christianity, or placed 
in opposition to it, lose most of their beneficial tendency, and 
utterly fail in their professed objects. They are at best wily 
some perverted relies of the revelation originally made, and 
now restored and enlarged, in the gospel. 

So that, as we searched in vain, in our last Lecture, fiir tba 
founder of a religion to compare with our divinfl Saviour, till 
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wfl dragged Hahoinet from hU hiding-plxee, to eicpoee his 
rices and defoTmitiea, we now Mtrch in vain for a religion to 
eontraat with Chfistianitj in iu tendeariea upon human hap- 
pinesB, till we descend into the same gulf, and compel the 
felse prophet again to submit to our examination the bearings 
and native fwce of his imposture. And what, I aak, are the 
tendencies of this corruption of the Christian doctrine, 
this supplemental rerelatioD— ii>T so it pretended to be 
— this OROBS iMPOsTcite, as it leally ial Let Eurc^ 
and Asia testify — let the ignorance, despotism, ftce and mi»- 
eiy of the nations subject to its iron sway, declare. I ask 
nothing aboot its pT(^x>sing to itself the true end ; I ask noth- 
ing about the facts of a beneficial nature which it can pro- 
duce. I pass by all our topics; and I contrast the manifest 
mischieroua tendency of the whole religion — of its want of 
adaptation to man — of the doctrines and precepts it enjoins — 
of the rites it introduces — of the character of its founder — of 
its sanguiuary spirit ; of all the points, in short, to which we 
have had so frequently to allude — and I say that this deleteri- 
ous poison is in direct opposition with the divine and healing 
tendency of the Christian faith. 

But, in fact, it is only by concession that we speak at all ot 
the pretensions of human folly. I feel almost a self-reproach 
in setting for a moment reason or natural light, or human phi- 
losophy, ot jn6delity, or Mabometanism, in contrast with the 
holy tendencies of Christianity. The inmost soul of man per- 
ceives the wide and immeasurable distance. The inmost soul 
itf man feela that every one of these pretenc«s carries its own 
condemnation in its mischievous operations. The inmost 
soul of man concludes that that religion cannot but be the 
true one, which wants only to be universally received, to rem- 
edy all the evils that fill the earth, and render men as much 
like holy and happy angels, as most of them are at present 
like deceitful, malignant, apostate spirits. The need in 
which the world stood of such a remedy, its evident tendenoy 
to promote in the highest degree the true welfare of men, and 
its actual efficacy as they rightly make use of it, proclaim its 
divinity in the most decisive manner even apart from miracles, 
the lulfilment of prophecy, and all other external marks 
whatever.* 

Bat I go too far in saying this. My argument requires a 
confirmation only, not a proof The proper evidences of our 
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religion hare already beea established. It is only as an wt 
ditioDal and subsidiary argument, that I adduce the tendency 
of our holy faith. Yes, Christianity has the stamp of God 
upon it. .Every Lecture upon Its internal character opens new 
fields of contemplation, and lays new grounds of confidence, as 
tbe constitution and frame-work of the religion is more and 
more developed. 

But I pause. I leave tbe general subject. I entreat each 
one before me to ai^ly it individually to his own heart. I 
appeal to every candid and serious mind. What is tbe ten- 
dency of the Christian religion 1 What is the incontrovertible 
force of the argument derived from it? What would it make 
you, your children, your family, if allowed its full power? 

1. Let each one, then, ask himself. What is the tenden- 
cy OP MY CuRisTiANiTY ? What IS the influence and virtue 
which, in my case, it exerts ? What force does my faitb, 
tny love, my obedience, put forth, to promote in the highest 
degree the temporal and spiritual welfare of those around me? 

Let each one remember that the grand practical objectitai 
to Christianity is derived from the unholy liteb op pro- 
fessed Christians. Men will not distinguish, as they ought, 
the bearings of a religion in itself, and when duly received, 
from the lives and spirit of those who ever so slightly and im- 
perfectly hold by it The world looks to names rather than 
things ; and seeing too many nominal believers as vain and 
treacherous, as cruel and proud, as dishonest and covetous, 
as profane and wicked, as others, they rashly conclude that 
all opinions are of secondary importance, that a man may be- 
lieve what be likes, and that a moral life is all that the greet 
Creator demands of htm. Base and fatal inference I Let 
your lives, brethren, go to undeceive a misguided world. 
Show them the genuine tendencies of Christianity. Let them 
eee in your spirit and temper the true effects of reliance upon 
Christ, of humility and self-denial, of subjection to the influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit, of separation from the love and the 
vain pursuits of the world, of good-will and tbrgiveness of in- 
juries, of a hope and expectation of heaven, of a zeal tot the 
glory of Christ and the propagation of his gospel, of an habit- 
ual regard and preparation for eternity. Let them see Cbri^ 
tianity embodied in its true virtue in your persons, in order 
that they may be led to a consideration of its nature and 
authority. 

Let each one roll away the reproach falsely cast upon tha 
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Christian rdigion, io fkr uhe is oonoemed. Let ev«r; 
one consider the honor ofOod as oommitted to hu custody. 

Open, then, your hearts, my Irienila, and enpecifttty my 
young friends, to receive the heavenly doctrine I Welcome 
the gospel t Let it have &ee course in ;ou. Oppose not its 
mighty and sacred tendencies. Whatever obstacles to it exist 
in yonr principles, your habits, your pursuits, remove diem out 
of the way. Take up the Holy Bible : let it work its urork 
upon you. Rentove the interposing hindrances; God will «& 
fectudly help those that call upon him. 

2. And when Christianity baa had its due operation upon 
your own hearts, one of the first efiect^ will be, that too wiu. 
Bi AKxiods TO SHOW ITS HOLT TBNDBNCT in yotiE family, 
in your neighborhood. Strive to toko away and lessen atunt- 
Uing blocks. Unite in those great religious institutions which 
cast a briUiant light over a nation, and shed their glory 
through the heathen and Hohomettn countries. Never does 
the genuine bearing of Christianity ^pear more attractive, 
than in aelMenying schemes of bienevolent activity, which 
have no other object than the gk>rj of God, and the honor of 
religion, and the good of souls. The woiking of such institu- 
tions upim the public opinion of a nation, the tendency they 
hara to unite a people in the more ardent pursuit of pemnd 
piety, the sway tiiey exercise over thousands who might nerer 
otSierwise have attended to ihe gospci, the hc^ they furnish of 
a turther revival of religion and of the divine blessing and tavor 
Hpon governments, churches, nations, — render them amongst 
tho most important and ppomisiiig signs of the present times. 

3. Finalij, pkax fob i«e cofioitb influences of cbacb, 
ind the co-operating aids of an Almighty Providence to hasten 
on Uie blessed period, foretold in the prophetic page, when 

THE TENDENCIES OF CHRIBTIANlTr SHALL BECOHB EFFECTS; 

when the highest welfare and happiness of individuals and 
nations shall be actually accomplished. The ordinary assist- 
ances of the H<rfy Spirit are never wanting to the church. 
The innate power and virtue of Christianity depend on these 
assistances. All the bearing and struggling of doctrine, and 

Itrecepts, and ministerial exhortation, and example, and the , 
abors of the spiritual church, would be in vain without that 
animating power of the Spirit, which, like the principle of life 
m the works of nature, gives virtue and fruitfulness to the 
means emjdoyed. Christianity is never to be separated &om 
the constant (^ration of its divine Atithor. But, besides 
these usual measures of grace, there have been, in various 
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i^s of the charcb, peculiar effbsions of the influences of tlie 
Spirit; a general rekindling of the holj fire has taken place; 
ministers and people have been raised up to call a sleeping 
world to its true interests ; Christianity has been vindicated from 
its false friends and iU torpid and selfish adherents ; its native 
doctrines hare been asserted ; the power of God has been hum- 
bly implored ; die offices of parochial ministration hare re- 
ceired a new impulse ; the sacraments, the public prayers, the 
reading and preaching of God's word, hare been revived in 
their first fi^shness; souls have been converted in large num- 
bers ; bodies of spiritual and faithful believers have been raised 
up ; the holy lives and active exertions of Christians hare di^ 
corered. fresh means for propagating the gospel ; all has as- 
sumed a new appearai^. 

Such was the reviru vouchsafed at the time of the blessed ' 
Reformation ; fresh showers of grace were granted in a copioufi 
measure, and half Europe awoke at the call of truth. 

We need a similar gift of the divine mercy now to bring on 
the future glories of the church ; to give the operations of 
Cbristianiiy their fnll play; to remove interposing obstacles; 
to bind Satan, the great spiritual adversary, and turn the ten- 
dencies of onr religion into one gkand result. All is moving 
towards this blessed end. Christianity has in itself all the 
innate catises of the salvation of the world ; the prophetic word 
encourages our hopes ; the close of the mystic period of tbe 
iqioetttsiea of the east and west approaches. " Lift up yoar 
beads," then, my Christian brethren, " for yoar redemptioD 
draweth nigh." All events in the world and in the i^urch 
Mem to conspire to this consummation. And as the great 
principle of gravitation in the works of creation is drawing 
all matter towards the sun, the centre-object of the system, 
around which, bo far as intervening obstacles allow, every 
thing is revolving ; whilst no part is unaffected with the secret 
bias impressed on universal nature by the hand of the Crea- 
tor ; so is every thing gravitating, in the events of providence 
and the dealings of grace, towards the Sun of Righteousness, 
the great centre-object, around which all is moving, so far u 
, interposing hindrances permit ; whilst nothing is eiempt tram 
the secret tendency impressed on things by the merciful 
will of our gracious God ; nor will the operation cease till all 
revolve around the glorious source of light and salvation ; and, 
drawing warmth and life from his immediate beams, display, 
through eternity, his glory, as the only source of all tbeir ir- 
radiation and all tlieir joy. 
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LECTURE XIX. 

THE TEST TO WHICH EVERT ONE MAT BRING THE 
TRUTH OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGIOH, BT HUMBLT 
SUBMITTING TO ITS DIRECTIONS, AND MAKING A 
TRIAL FOR HIMSELF OF ITS PftOMISED BLESSINGS. 



Ht that Minetk en ike Son of Qod hath the mtness in 
Mmsetf. 

It may naturally be asked, after all we hare said in our 
former Lectures on the divine- excellency and holf effects of 
the Christian doctrine, whether there ia any way in which a 
aincere inquirer may bring to the teat of his own obaerration 
the truth of some of these statementa — whether he cannot rise 
above a mere couTicticm of truth, to an experience and per- 
cq>tion of the blessings proffered by Christianity. 

To this question we answer, that he may, and that the de- 
■ign of these Lectures is in a great measure lost, unless he ac- 
toally receive for himself the heavenly benefit, and possess in 
hbown breast the most forcible of all evidences, that arising from 
the inward power^nd truth of religion in fulfilling its promises. 
For we hesitate not to assert, that the internal perception of 
the blessings of revelation, is the most satisfactory of all rea- 
Bona to the mind of the sincere believer, and is capable of 
being so certified by numeroas and undoubted testimonies to 
others, as to invite them to make a similar experiment, and 
seek for and obtain the like conviction. 

To this division of our subject we approach, as by far the 
most important, practically speaking, of aJl that we have treat- 
ed, because it brings us directly to the ens of the revelation — 
tfie salvation of our souls. 

And may it please God by his Holy Spirit so to assist us in 
opening this great topic, that it may conduce to the glory of 
his h&ly name and the establishment of our faith in the divina 
authority of his gospel I 
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Let us, then, in the present LectUTe, state thk- NATvmE at 
this argument — its ADTBORiTt trom bolj' Scripture— tri 
FACTS by which it is sustained, and the sinavlar import anci 
of the proof educed. In the following Lecture, we shall pro- 
ceed to offer some directions to those who are desirous of 
entering upon the inquiry. 

I. We first consider the nature op tbb AxaDHBNT. J 

addresa the young, the uninformed, the iDquiring, the serious; 
and 1 say that as Christianity is in so many parts of it a prac- 
tical thing — a remedy to be applied to out moral maladies— 
of course it ia capable, in these respects, of being known, just 
as any other practical matter may be known. 

For what is Christianity 1 Is it a revelation of abstract 
truths? Ia it a theorem of mathematical scienc«1 Is it a 
discovery in any of the branches of metaphysics 1 If it were, 
there could then, indeed, be no internal test of its benefits. 
But Christianity is none of these things. Nor is it a mere 
system of speculative opinions about religion, like those of tho 
different sects of philosophers. If it were, it would then also 
admit of no practical experiment — we might grow old, as 
they did, in disputation ; and at last lie down to die in un- 
certainty. 

Nor, again, is it merely a purecodeof morality, with certain 
doctrines attached to it In this case likewise, an appeal to 
an inward observation of its excellency in the heart might be 
out of the question. The morality might be common, or nearly 
so, to many who reject, as well as to those who receive, ttw 
religion. Accordingly, those who consider Christianity as 
chiefly a code of morals, overlook or despise this argiunent 
from experience. 

Or, again, if the eflects of Christianity were to take place 
exclusively in a future slate, and did not touch on any of the 
intervening circumstances of man, we could not, in this life, 
have that personal conviction of which we are about to 
treat. 

But if Christianity be, as it is, an actual deliverance of man 
fitim the greatest moral evils — if it be a deliverance from ig- 
norance, the slavery of sin, the bondage of disordered appe- 
tite, the alienation of the heart from God, the guilt and terror 
of an accusing conscience, and the fearful appiehenMons of 
death and eternal judgment — if Chriistianity illuminate the 
understanding, renew die affections, bestow the joy of paidoa 
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ind BcceptancR with God, enkindle an ardent detire atler 
holiness, and raise up the soul to the love of Christ — if Chris- 
tianity inspire a delight in spiritual things, a enperioritj to 
this world, ao anticipation of the glories of another — if, fuN 
ther, Christianitj reveal a dirine Saviour and a sanctifying 
Spirit as the objects of trust, reliance, expectation — if, aa 
a consequence of all this, Christianity carry on its front a 
promise of the grace of the Ht^y Spirit to them that sue for 
It — if it declare that God will hear the prayers and satisfy the 
desires of them that seek him — if it promise to calm the con- 
science, to sustain the heart under affliction, to strengthen 
with internal might the fainting spirit, and heal all the dis- 
eases and sicknesses of the soul; — if all this, and much more, 
be actually promised by Christianity, then, of course, something 
of it will be known and observed in our own hearts, in propor- 
tion as we obey the gospel — then something of this divine 
glory and efficacy of truth will be perceived and felt, not 
- surely by those who do not, but by those who do, make a trial 
for themselves, and bring to the test of eitpcrience this part of 
the pretensions of revelation. 

And an argument drawn from such experience is by no 
means in contradiction to the external or internal prooft of 
Christianity, but in addition to them ; something which goes 
fiirther ; something which confirms them ; something of a 
different and much higher kind, increasing the persuasion of 
the truth to those who are in possession of other arguments, 
and supplying their place to those who are not. The evi- 
dences of Christianity are one thing ; the experience and 
trial of its blessings are another. Nothing, indeed, but the 
extraordinary perversion of human nature could make this 
matter at all questionable. 

How do men act in other practical cases T A celebrated 
preservative against poisons, Mithridate, is still in use. It is 
said to have taken its name from its inventor, the king of 
PoDtus, whose history is known in the records of ancient 
Rome.* The medicine is common in many pans of the 
civilized world. The receipt is said to have been found in 
the cabinet of Mithridates, written with his own hand, and 
to have been carried to Rome by Pompey. It was translated 
into verse by a fimoos physician, named Damocrates, and 
hence called Confectio Damocratis; and was aflerwarda 
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transhated by Galen* from whom it has corae down to our 
daja.t 

Now, il is clearly one thing tor a critic to arrange the exter- 
nal and internal evidences of this preparation, to vindicate the 
claims of its inventor, to trace its transmiasion Iroin one age 
to another, to discuss the various elements of which it is con>- 
posed, (it consists of a. great variety of drugs,) and to reply to 
the objections which might be raised upon all these points ; 
and it is quite another thing for a sick person to make a trial 
himself of its eScacy, by applying it as a remedy is his own 

Such is the difference between the external evidences of 
Christianity, and the actual trial of its virtues, to which I am 
now inviting the sincere inquirer. 

Or, to take another example, about two centuries siuce, the 
Jesuits in Peru are said to have cured the Countess del Cin- 
cbon, the lady of a Spanish viceroy, of a dangerous fever, by 
means of the medicinal preparation now known by the name 
of Peruvian bark, the use of which had long been faitoiliar to 
the inhabitants of the American continent This tirst brought 
the celebrated medicine (cinchona is the technical name) into 
reputation. A Jesuit, in the year 1649, imported a considera- 
ble quantity of it into Italy, which was distributed by the- 
fathers of that order. Its fame spread. It long remained a 
lucrative article of coi^merce to the Jesuils. It encountered 
considerable opposition at first &om ihe regular practitioBera 
of medicine. It conquered all resistance. Its use has ex- 
tended and its reputation has been increasing to the present 
day ; so that it is now universally esteemed as one of the most • 
safe and powerful remedies in various classes of diseases.^ 

Now, a modern reasoner might take it into his head to 
object to the authenticity of this origin of the medicine ; he 
might allege that the preparation, as it is vended in Europe, 
had passed through so many hands before it reached his, and 
that there was w much uncertainty about it, that no depend- 
ence could be placed upon it, and that it had better be reject- 
ed altogether from the list of remedies. Bur of what account 
would such objections be in the estimation of him who could 
reply, " I have tried the bark ; I have found it to be effectual. 



; the Pantslogia . 
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and that nnder a dnease which threatened. my life, and when 
all other meana failed. 1 know nothing of the historical ob- 
jections, nor the answers to them ; this I know, I was near to 
death — I tQok the medicine — it restored me to health and 
comfort." 

Such is the nature of the argument, so far as any illustra- 
tions can explain it ; for the hiHtorical evidences of Christiani- 
ty, the miraculous attestations to it, its supernatural propaga- 
tioD, and internal excellency, are inconceirably superior ha 
any thing that can occur as to the tradition of human medi- 
cines. In like manner, ihen, we appeal to facts and experi- 
ence in the case before us. We assert that Christianity is 
the medicine of the mind ; we assert that the disease for which 
it is a specific is sin, and its consequences spiritual death ; we 
assert that the effects of this divine remedy are the recovery 
of spiritual health, pardon and holiness ; we assert that the 
ralidity of these effects is established by universal experience ; 
we assert that this is a test to which every one may bring the 
truth of this part of the revealed doctrine ; we assert that this 
inward witness, while it is an indirect efidentie to others, is a 
most positive and conclusive one to the Christian's own heart, 
an evidence which supersedes all long chains of argument, 
and speaks by its intrinsic virtue. 

Let us pass on to C(Misider — 

II. The SCKIFTQIIAL ADTHOUTY ON WBICH THIS ARODHENT 
RESTS. 

For, having established the truth of Christianity by its 
[ffoper external evidences, and these evidences being supposed 
to be known, our concern in all these Lectures, on the internal 
and subsidiary proofs, is to trace out what the Bible itself 
declares of tiie nature of the revelation, and thus to show the 
excellency of its discoveries, and their bearings upon man. 

1. What, then, do our Lord and Hia afostleh declare on 
this subject? Do they propose any thing in a way of trial 
OT inward witness of the truth of Christianity ? Undoubtedly 
they do. At the very entrance on the heavenly way, this 
promise stands prominent, " Ask, and it shall be given you : 
if ye, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your chil- 
dren, how much more shall your heavenly Father give the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask him !"" Then if any one asks 
and receives, he baa a proof, in his own case, that Christianity 

• LnkB xi. 9—11. 
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is SO far trae. So when our Lord uja, " If a.Df man will do 
bia will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God, 
01 whether I speak of mjself ;"* he submits, bb it were, the 
tiuth of his religion to this criterion. The apostl,e Paul does 
the same, when he declares the excellency and glory of the 
Christian doctrine, and that the perception of that excellency 
hy his conrerts diatinguiahes them from those whose eyea 
Satan, the great adversary, haa blinded. — ■' God, who com- 
manded the light to shine out of darkneas, hath shined in our 
hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God, 
in Uie face of Jesus Christ ;" — so that the rising of the natural 
aun after a dark night, is not more perceptible than the shining 
of Christ, the Sun of righteousness, into the mind. — " If," 
therefore, " our gospel be hid," the apostle argues, '' it is hid to 
them Uiat are lost, io whom the god of this world hath blinded 
the minds of them which believe not, lest the light of the 
glorious gospel of Christ, who is the image of God, should 
shine unto them."f 

3. But, in the next place, remark that, TfiaouGBour the 
Bible, in the Old Testament as well as the New, it is asserted, 
that there is an actual observation of c«rtain effects upon the 
hearts of those who seek atlei truth, to which others are 
strangers. " The secret of the Lord is with them that fear 
him, and he will show them his covenaat.''^ " The meek 
will he guide in judgment, and the meek will he teach his 
way,"§ " The entrance of thy word giveth light, it giveth 
understanding unto the simple."|[ "The statutes of the Lord 
are more to be desired than gold, yea, than much fine gold ; 
sweeter also than honey and the honey com b,"l[ " Come 
and hear, all ye that fear God, and I will declare what he 
hath done for my soul."** " O taste and see that the Lord 
is good."tt 

What is the import of these, and similar passages 1 Do they 
not proceed on the supposition that revelation communicates 
spiritual blessings, spiritual perceptions of excellency — some- 
thing that resembles light, something that is sweet as honey 
to the taste, something that guides and teaches man, and 
shows him the divine ootenant t And are not these things 
promised to those that fear God, to the meek and lowly ; that 
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is, to alt the real disciples of the religion T And are oM tbeae 
things promised as a test, which all are invited to make ; 
which the wicked neither understand nor seek after ; hut 
which is consigned as a secret to those who fear God I 

3. But observe, further, the appeals which thk apostles 
coNTiNUALLT HAKE TO THEIR CONTESTS, ss to their expe- 
rience of the effects which Christianity had produced upon 
them; notice how they speak, not oalj of niiracufeus gills 
communicated, but a moral change produced, spiritual bless- 
inga and joys perceived, a transition mighty as from death to 
life, experienced ; and these appeals occur with frequency 
and familiarity, quite as things known and indisputable. 

' " You hath he quickened, who were dead in trespasses and 
sioa."* " Who hath delivered us from the power of darkness, 
Knd bath translated us into the kingdom of his dear Son."t 
" Ye were sometimes darkness, but now are ye light ia the 
Lord. "J " Such were some of you, (adulterers, thieves, cov- 
etous, &c.) but ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye 
are iusti6ed in the name of the Lord Jesus and by the Spirit 
<rf'our Qod."^ " We are bis workmanship, created in Christ 
Jesus unto good works. "|| Mighty changes these ; but coo- 
iisting of a divine and spiritu^ transform atioD, supposed to 
be known and felt by the converts. 

4. Further, the NECEssiTy of an experience and inward 

rERCEPTION OF RELIGION IS EXPREaSLY INSISTED ON. " Bb 

not conformed to this world, but be ;e transformed by the 
renewing of your mind, that ye may prove" (experience, 
practicaSy bring lo the test) " what is that good and accepta- 
ble and perfect will of God. "t1 — Again, "Being justified by 
faith, wehavepeace with God, through our Lord Jesns Christ; 
by whom also we have access by faith into this grace, wherein 
we stand and rejoice in hope of the glory of God. And not 
only so, but we glory in tribulations also ; knowing that tribu- 
lation worketh patience, and patience ezperiknce, and bxpe- 
KIBNCE hope."" — Once more, " And this I pray, that your 
love may abound yet more and more in knowledge and in aO 
jwDG»iENT,"f+ {aJrfi^rfei, perception, experience.) — Further, 
" Aa new-born babes, desire the sincere milk of the word, that 
ye may grow thereby, if so be ye have tasted that the Lord 
is graciou3."{f 

» Eph. ii. 1. t Col. i. 13. t Eph. v. 8. 
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5. Moreorer, tbia testimont is broadly asserted to 

BELOPfU TO EVERY ONE THAT RECEIVES THE GOSPEL. " He 

that believelh on the Sod of God hath the witness in himseir."* 
" The Spirit itaelf beareth witness with our spirits that we are 
the children of God."f " If any man have not the Spirit of 
Christ, he is lione of his."^ 

6. In fact, the whole end of Chhistianitt is to PRoorcB 
this divine and moral transfonnation, this secret and internal 
obedience to the truth, to be proved bj its appropriate truits in 
the life and conduct. Other parts of the evidences of Chri»- 
tianity lead to this end, but this part is the end itself. Chri^ 
tianity never was intended for speculation or disputation, bnt 
for practical use. It is lor this purpose onSy that it touches 
on high and mysterious points. It makes eternity act upon 
time. It shakes one world by the terrors of another. Where 
this efficacy is not lelt, the revelation fails of its object; where 
it is, Christianity has so far achieved its purpose, and goes on 
to build up the convert in his most holy faith. 

7. Accordingly, this personal reception op the divine 
GRACE IS THE PECULIAR TESTIMONY which goes aloog with 
the gospel in the ordinary state of the church. It attended it 
even when the miraculous powers and the prophetical inspira- 
tion first surrounded the infant cause of truth. But the Holy 
Ghost, producing these transforming effects, is the main and 
eontinued witness for Christ from age to age. " Therefore 
ungodly persons," says a celebrated divine, " have a great 
disadvantage in handling this subject of the evidences of 
Christianity ; because, holding by the religion only by exter- 
nal proofs, they do not reach the most persuasive evidence of 
her truth. For the spirit of renovation, s an ctifi cation and 
illumination, assimilating the soul to Christ and heaven, is 
the continued witness to Christianity to all true believers, even 
as the rational soul of a child is the inherent Witness or evi- 
dence that he is born of rational parents. "§ 

But the case is too plain to every pious mind to warrant so 
much detail. However, as those for whom I am now most 
concerned, and to whose apprehensions 1 am anxious to bring 
down this grand practical argument, the nature and scriptnr^ 
authority for which I have been establishing, cannot be too 
strongly pressed on such a point, let us consider, as we pio- 

■ 1 John T. 10. i Rotd. viil 18. 

t ttom. viii. 9. { Baxlw. 
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III. Thb rAcn bt which this ABenHBNr is subtaiked. 

How atands the esse m a matter of fnct I What do men 
most compsteat to speak declare ? Do they teetifj, or do 
they not, that they find this inward witness to the truth of 
Chiistianitf T What are the phenomena in red lifet 

In appealing to this criterion, we have a great advantage 
in the present day. It has long been afreed on alt liands, 
that, in practical questions, matters of fact are to be mainly 
attended to. The whole philosoptiy of Bacon, Newton, and 
their illostrious followers, rests on Ihja one principle, that na- 
ture is to be traced out, investigated, cautiously followed ; that 
we know nothing but as fact and observation demonstratA 
things; that hypothesis, and theory, and objections are of no 
force against undoubted experiment, from which alone we 
■le to infer, by cautioua induction, the general laws of nature. 
It is the same, so far as the case will allow, in the philosophy 
of mind ; the phenomena only are attended to. The intel- 
lectual and active powers, their relations, their objects, the 
laws by which they operate, are to be deduced from experi- 
ments carefully conducted, reported with fidelity, compared 
with each other in a sufficient variety of cases, and distin- 
guished from hasty, partial, inconclusive observations, by their 
proper eSects. Hypothesis, opinion, abstract reasonings, ore 
of no avail against well-established phenomena. 

On these principles of common sense we are acting every 
day. Are the objects of our inquiry things without us I — we 
judge by the sensible phenomena, by the tangible results of 
external experience. Are the objects of inquiry things within 
OS T — we judge by internal observation, by inward conscioua- 
Hess, fay what passes in the interior theatre of the mind, at- 
tested by its proper fruits. In each case we accumulate ex- 
periments, and conclude only after a sufficient'a umber of cleat 
and well-a(tested trials has united in bringing out the same 
results. 

All out knowledge comes originally from these two sources 
— the examination of things without us, by the medium of 
the senses ; and the examination of things within us, by in- 
ternal consciousness, and their effects on the temper and con- 
duct: the first is sensible observation, the second is internal 
observaUon ; the first we call physics, the second the science 
of the mind — and in both, if we cannot make the hecessarf 
experiments ourselves, we take them upon credible testimony. 

How, then, stand the focts as to this inward witnesa to 
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Cbriatianitj, which is of course a spiritual and uiteri(» pr«^ 
cess, taking place in the receptacle of the human heart 1 
What are the internal obserTationH 1 What the phenomenal 
What the correspondent effects I 

1, There are, then, xnODSANns ANn tens of thousands 
OF WITNESSES, in vaTious ages, from the first dawn of revela- 
tion *fter the fall of Adam, to the present moment, who hum- 
bly but firmly testify that the peculiar e&cts of the divine 
grace, as stated in the Holy Scriptures, have been produced 
in them ; that they have tried, and that their trial was buo- 
ceasful ; that they have made the experiment of the divine 

Eromises of illumination, pardon, strength, consolation, and 
ave found those promises verified. 
More especially, since the promulgation of the gloriotis 
gospel, and the larger efTusion of the grace of the Holy Spirit, 
there is a cloud of witnesses of all ranks, all ages, all casts of 
character, all previous habits, who declare that they have put 
the truth of Christianity to the test of experiment, and have 
found that the peculiar effects, slated in the New Testament 
to be inseparable concomitants of a lively iaith in Christ) 
have been produced in them. 

Let us examine any number of these facts. Begin wbei« 
you please. Take the first age after the apostolic. What do 
Clemens Romanus, Polycarp, Irensus, Justin Martyr, tell 
ns in every page of their writings? Do they not assert that 
they found a divine excellency and glory in Christianity, and 
especially in the doctrine of the person and work of Christt 
Do they not assert that Christianity changed their whole char- 
acter, and produced the very same effects, and gave the very 
same inward experience and consolation of which the apo^ 
tolic converts partook ? 

Go to the series of succeeding ages. Read the fathers. 
See what Cyprian, and Chryeostom, and Ambrose, and St. 
Austin, and Claudius of Turin, and Anselm, and Bernard, 
testify as to the experiment they made of Christianity. Is 
not the love of Christ, which inflamed their hearts, the grand 
excellency and the redeeming quality of their writings -, that 
which remains as the uniform result, aller all the passing con- 
troversies, errors on many incidental points, and superetitiona, 
and false devotions are deducted 1 There is nothing, perhaps, 
in modern divinity to be compared with the confessions of SL 
Austin, as a testimony to the reality of experimental Chria* 
tianity. 
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^D<1 wfait did the gKst l«adara at the period of the Ueaaed 
reformation Bay 1 What are the facts in the caae of Luther 
and Melanctbon, Zuingle and Ecolampadiua, Cranmer, and 
Latimsr, and Ridley I Did thej not find the same experi- 
meata issue in the Belf'same results 1 Were not the phenom- 
ena preoisel; similar 1 

Ask the thouaaoda and hundreds of thousands of pioua 
Christiana in the present day. They make the same reply. 
They declare with cme mouth, that they have found all the 
promised blessings of Chriatianity realized, all the concom- 
itanta of a lifeiy faith produced, all the peculiar testimony 
of grace in the heart and conscience affi^rded. 

In a word, the discoveries made by the light of Scripture ; 
the promises fulfilled, especially that of the Holy Spirit ; the 
prayers answered ; the abiding effects produced on the judg- 
ment, affections, habits and conduct,- the comfort deriv«l 
from the communion of the soul with Christ ; the superiority 
and conquest obtained over the world and its allurements;* 
the hope of heaven, which gilds the moments of sorrow and 
cheers under the approach of death : these are the adid, clear 
facts of the case, taking place in the interior receptacle' of 
the heart, and attested to others by the propyl credentials of 
Bumerous, calm, undeviating fruits. These constitute a body 
of phenomena which any one may put, in his own case, to 
the test of experim«it, and on which the moat secure indue- 
tive proof may be built 

2. For it is to be observed, that there is an identitc in 
ths result of all these experiments which affords the utmost 
safety to those who reason from them ; just as the identity of 
physical facts, or of phenomena in the operations of mind) 
guard the philosopher fi^m practical errors in science. 

We allow that the utmost caution is required in this case, 
because the o[>erations are internal, seated in the conscience, 
nut subjected to the perception of the senses, not capable of 
being projected and thrown out. But then they are not the 
less real, when ascertained by a comparison of a sufiicient 
number of well-attested cases. We separate and lay out of 
the question all doubtful phenomena, as the natural philoso- 
pher puts aside doubtful facts. We take away also, as he 
does, all that may be produced by other causes. We then 
reduce, after his example, all the experiments to that which 
agrees in each. We go with him, to the appropriate and dis- 
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criminating maTks of the specific efTects to be ascertained. 
We likewise proceed cautiously io collecting our facta and in- 
fen-ing any general laws. And then we assert that there is 
an identity, a peculiarity, a uniform, and grand, and percep- 
tible effect on the heart of man, produced by the Christian 
doctrine, and by the Christian doctrine only, which may be 
established in proof, which is found no where else but in true 
Christians, which is found always in them, and which ia 
wholly distinct frwn a mere moral conTiction of the truth of 
Christianity, and a mere formal admission of its creed. 

3. We assert, moreover, that these phenomena are in 

AOREBUENT WITH THE WBITTEN WORD OF Go», asd CXBCtly 

what that word declares shall take place in all who become 
its di5cq)]es. This is a confirmation which the philosopher 
does not possess. He has no divine system of the creation, 
attested by external proofs, to which he can refer his individ 
nal experiments and check hb conclusicms. The Christian 
philosopher has. 

4. Then we produce multitudes who can traceotit, in them- 
selves and others, some of the main steps of the process 
of this experience — just as the naturalist can sometimes fbl- 
low the successive changes in the progress of his experiments, 
Many Christians can well remember the time when every 
thing was contrary in them to what it now is — when they di^ 
liked and disrelished spiritual things; when they supremely 
loved the world ; when they had no hatred ^f sin or humilia- 
tion on account of it ; when they were so far from perceiving 
an excellency or glory in the doctrine of Christ, that they 
des[Hsed and contemned it ; when they were so far from 
knowing any thing of the experience of the divine grace, thai 
they did not believe there was such a thing; when they were 
so far from loving trne Christians because they bore the image 
of Christ, that they hated and avoided them in propcotion as 
they bore that image. 

But they were led to inquire — they were led to seek hum- 
bly into the truth of the Christian doctrine ; and they became 
themselves, step by step, the witnesses of its grace. 

Nor in their own cases only ; they have been able, as min- 
isters, and parents, and friends, to trace the process of this ex- 
{>eriment in those committed to their care ; whose spirit, affec- 
tions and conduct they have daily had the opportunity of 
watching ; and in whose cases they have discerned with joy 
the life and feelings of true Christianity gradually appearing 
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Not that the process can be traced in all inatanoes. The 
improTcmeDt maj be, and frequently is, imperceptible under 
the means of instruction, the Bacrajneats, education, the ex- 
ample of friends, the public ministry of the word, the disci- 
pline of affliction, the perusal of awakening treatises. But 
the grand result — the identity of effect — is the same in all. 

5. But we go further. We state that though this experi- 
ence of religion is, from the nature of the case, chiefly hid- 
den in the secret of the breast — to be known only (o the pos* 
sessor and to be attested to others by bis consistent declara- 
tions — yet there are cektain fruits and coKsettuBNCEs ap- 
pearing OUTWARDLY IN THE CONDUCT, whicli are the peculiar 
and inseparable evidences of these internal feelings, and lie 
open lo Uie observation of mankind. We appeal constantly 
to the holy, benevolent, useful lives of all who claim aright 
this inward witness of Christianity, which we constantly 
require as the appropriate testimony of their sincerity. We 
thus discern the hypocrite, the enthusiast, the mere partisan, 
the false religionist. If men profess to have the internal ex- 
perience of Christianity, we ask for the proof; and it is only 
as their consistent, self-^ienying, blameless and upright con- 
duct supports their profession, that we credit their statements. 
These are visible and tangible evidences. These distinguislt 
the gem from the counterfeit These are the king's mark, ar 
to speak, upon the coin. , Men who thus act, ought, and must, 
and ever will be believed, when they assert that they have 
those internal feelings which are described in Scripture aa 
flowing from Christianity, and which they affirm to be the 
source whence their conduct springs. 

Such, then, are the facts on which our argument rests. And 
here we pause to offer two remarks on these phenomena and 
experiments as to real Christianity. 

What, we ask, is there in these internal perceptions of life, 
consolation and strength, derived from the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, which should excite our astonishment? Would 
not the wonder be, if there were no such feelings, no such 
inward witness to the soulT What! are there excellencies 
in human knowledge, and shall there be none in divine 1 
What ! is an intcUi^nt, well educated man allowed to have 
powers of expression and means of exciting our surprise and 
pleasure beyond those of a child, and shall not the language 
of apostles and prophets, and the discoveries conceraing God 
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and the soul, and eternity, be admitted to awaken emotims 
beyond the mere triflee of humBD knowled^ uid inslructioD T 
What I are nieD of uncomnioii endowments, as Bacon, Pascal, 
Newton, allowed to rise above those of ordiDBry talents, and 
are they expected to take wider riewa and make more impof' 
tant cooiiODiiications, and excite wanner feelings of wonder, 
admiration, gratitude; and shall not the great and infinito 
Ood be allowed to surpaM all the petty communications of 
man, in the mysteriee of his will, in the importance of his com* 
mauds, in the depths of his mercy ; himI in the correspoodent 
emotioDsof feBr,krve, faith, )K^,gratefiiI joy, affiance, awaken- 
ed in the heart? What! do we allow that in the dirolays 
of gkrry and beauty in the works of creation, the natural per- 
fections of God may be contemplated and known, and become 
to the pMus and duly prepared mhid the sources of internal 
peace, (hanksgiving, prayer, admiration, obedience, resigna- 
tion ; and shall we not admit, that men may perceire the 
moral perfections of God in the gospel T — Shall all his mercy, 
and wisdom, and infinite contrirance in redemption, have no 
effect npon the soul? — Shall the stnpendous fact of the incar- 
nation be received with a tame indifference T What ! do men 
allow ^at tidings of joy and delirerance in human thing! 
ihould call up proportionate affections ; and that he woold he 
bought a monster of ingratitude, who should receive with 
apathy the news of an immense act of royal clemency extend- 
ed to him when condemned to death ; and shall we not allow 
that the glorious and unexpected tidings of redemption from 
eternal death, should awaken all the gratitude of the soul T 
Shall not pardon, and life, and adoption, and the hope of 
heaven, overwhelm the heart with some correspondent per- 
ceptions and emotions 1 

Yes, it is most reasonable, that if there be such a thing as 
a revelation from the great God, comprising such amazing 
discoveries as the gospd, affecting such all important inter- 
ests, promising such mighty aids of the Holy Spirit, laying 
down such grounds of faith, and love, and hope in Christ Jesus, 
delivering man from such complicated misery, and exalting 
him to such heights of holy peace and joy — it is most reason- 
able, that there should be such a thing as perceiving the ex- 
cellency and glory of it, as feeling its efficacy, as having an in- 
ward witness of its fulfilment and (^rations in our own breasts. 
There is nothing to astonish us in such effects — the matter of 
astonishment would be, if Christianity did not asaert, aitd 
Christiana did twt exparienca them. 
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Bat we rem&ilci also, that it is no AitacMENT that thbsi 

THINGS CANNOT BE, BECAUSE SOME HATE NEVER FELT THEM. 

.Nothing upon earth can be more unreasooable than to make 
my experience the standard of all chat has occurred, or can 
occur to others, on such a subject iis practical religion. Xo 
doubt, maltitudes, who profess Christianity and pass as Chris- 
tians, have ne™r experienced these peculiar effects of the 

.gospel, just aa there are tnultitudes who call themselves ad- 
mirers of the works of nature, who have never made the 
experiments, nor gone through the investigations, which the 
philosopher has done. They may be discerning men in other 
matters; but they are no judges of a philosophical <mestion, 
nor can they ever become such, unless they will either receive 
the facts of the case upon credible testimony, or go through 
the course of experiments for themselves. 

An astonishing result in chemistry is reported tome. I 
know nothing of chemistry — I have not read much on the 
subject — the facts strike me as incredible — I neither examine 
the writings of the great chemists of the day, and receive their 
united and well-ascertained testimony ; nor do I enter on the 
business of the laboratory myself — or, if I do, it is without 
preparation or any knowledge of the elements of the science, 
end I fail ; and yet I refuse to believe the facts, and calumni- 
ate and despise those who do, however carefiilly they hare 
examined and verified them. 

Such is the unreasonable conduct of those who reject the 
doctrine of the inward witness of Christianity, because they 
have never felt it themselves. The truth is, they may never 
have been in a situation to judge of it. They may never have 
had any religious earnestness; have never applied their minds 
to the gospel ; have never searched the contents of the revela- 
tion. They rashly conclude, indeed, that what tbey do not 
themselves perceive and feel, no one else perceives and feels; 
that what they have never experienced is not necessary, 
not important, not reasonable. And yet what proof is this 
that other men, with another preparation of mind, and other 
previous tastes, and a different way of going about things, 
may not discover that inward excellency, and feel those sacred 

.comforts which these men contemn ? If there be a book of 
God, we may well suppose that the distinguishing glories of 
its discoveries would be of such a kind as that the corruption 
and self-coniidence of the human heart would be incapable of 

VOL. 11. 13 
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perceiring them * " The natural man receireth not the thing* 
oftheSphit of God.fbr the; are fixiliehness unto him; neither 
can he know them, because they are spiritualty df8cemed."t 
There must be the facuhy as well as the object. The naturd 
man must be taught to renounce his false wisdom, his aliena- 
tion from God, his pride and eel&conseqiience, and he must 
enter the kingdom of heaven as a little child, or be never will 
receive those diatingubhiog tmths, nor feel tl^ose pecntiar 
blessings, which are spiritually discerned. The conctuaioirB 
of such a person against the experience of religion, are like 
the conclnnotts of a bhnd man against the beauties of the 
heavens, or the glories of the rainbow; tbey are prejudices, 
not reasons; and they leave odt grand position in all its 
incontrovertible force, — that there is an inward testimony to 
Christianity, which is supported by the authority of sacred 
Scripture, confirmed by innumerable witnesses, and lying 
open to the examination of every humble stndent ; by which 
the exc^ency and force of the Christian doctiine may be 
known from its holy consolations in the heart, in addition to 
the conviction produced by mere argumertts, or the dictate* 
of natural conscience. 

But we pass on to consider, 

IV. The 8INOULAB ibipobtakce of the proof Tacm 

ZDUCBD. 

1. It is the only proof that is entirelt level to the vast 
mass of mankind. The other proofs, hrfeed, are, in a certain 
degree, level to the common sense of man. The case made 
out from the miracles, the prophecies, &c., h such as strikes, 
upon the whole, the conscience. But then it is impossibfe 
'for the great body of persons to understand fully and ade- 
quately Ae grounds on which the case rests. They take the 
facts, as it is quite reasonable they should take them, and as 
they take the facta in medicine, jurisprudence, public statutes, 
&.a., upon what they are told is the concnrrent testimony of 
a vast number of men in different ages and nations, who at* 
known to be competent for deciding. 

With regard to the internal evidence, the bulk of mankind 
are far better capable oF judging for themselves, than in tbo 
case of the external. The morals especially, and theexampfe 

* J. Kdward*, — to wlunii this Leclan ia througboat gieatlj indabted 
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of our Ijord, are lerel to every ckpactty in their chief featama ; 
at the same time, as they stand connected with the hislory i>f 
Christianity and its doctrines, they invi^ve matter requiring 
eonsiderable reflection and much thought. 

But the argument from experience has that sort of ibroe 
which strikes an unlettered and plain mind at once. Unless 
mea can come to the knowledge of the truth of the gospel by 
ita own intrinsic light and excellency, and its holy effects upon 
them, it is impossible for them to have auy thorough and ade- 
quate conviction at all. Except the arguments from the 
morals and the example of Christ, (which may be ooasid^d 
as a pari of this( in which it centres, and comes to its rest,) 
they cannot have a clear and satisfying conviction. They 
may see, indeed, a great probability ; it may be reasonable 
for them to give credit to what learned men tell them ; (and 
under the circumstances it is most reasonable ;) but to have a 
«onviction so strong and intimate as to carry tbem through 
all duties and trials, and lead them to part with all for Christ, 
the evidence they can derive from history will not suffice. 
Those who have not somewhat of a general view of the series 
of historical events in the world, and of the state of mankind 
from age to age, cannot see for themselves the clear evidence, 
from history, of the truth of facts in distant ages. All k coit- 
ftised, indistinct, doubtful to their view. 

But the gospel waa not given for the learned only, or prio- 
cipallj, but for the poor — for the great body of men. There 
are ninety-nine out of every hundred of those for whom the 
sacred Scriptures were written, who are not capable of any 
certain or effectual conviction of their divine authority by such 
arguments as learned men employ. If men, brought up in 
heathenism, must wait for a certain conviction of Chriatianity 
till they have learning and acquaintance with the history of 
politer nations, so as to see clearly the tbrce of such kind of 
arguments, it would make the evidence of the gospel cumbet- 
aome, and its propagation among them infinitely difficult.* 

Now it has [leased God to give au evidence beyond mere 
probability — some higher persuasion than any from history or 
human tradition. A view of the divine glory in the gospel, 
and a perception of its efBcacy in their hearts, convince ihem 
of its divine character at once. He that truly sees the trans- 
cendent, supreme glory of these things, and feels their healing 
virtue, uid has obtained life and salvation by them, knows, at 

•J.Edwudi. 
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it were, their dirine OTigin by intuition ; he not only argues, 
but sees, Ihey are divine. -Not that the soul judges the doc- 
trines of Christianity to be from God, without any argument 
or deduction at all ; but it is without any king chain of argu- 
ntent ; the argument is hut one, and the evidence direct ,' the 
mind ascends to the truth of the gospel by but one step — its 
divine glory and fuifilnient in itself of all its promises. 

It is this experience which supported the martyrs and con- 
fessora; (many of whom were women and illiterate persona ;) 
it is this which, in fact, sustains the faith of the mass of our 
Christian population. 

The number of those who can argue, and reason, and weigh 
historical proofs, is Yeij few. The number of those who can 
feel the power of the goepel, and discern its glory, is vast aa 
the hutnan race. 

Merely literary men are slow to admit that vulgar minds 
can have any rational perception f^ truths involving great and 
high contemplations. They overiook the distinction between 
the nice analysis of princi[des, the accurate statement ofclefi- 
nitions, logical inferences and the solution of difficulties ; and 

THE STRUCTURE OP OUR OWN THOCGHTS, ANB THE PLAT OF 

THE AFFECTIONS. They discern not between the theory of 
metaphysical science, and the first truths and rationa] instincts 
which are implanted in the breasts of all — and which prepare 
them to see the gtorj of the gospel, to feel its influence, and 
to ai^ue from bMh for the divinity of Christianity. The one 
is an elevating employment of the intellect ; the other, the 
germa and seeds of all intelleciual and moral knowledge, 
which lie dormant till they are called forth by occasiona, and 
then they burst into life and power." 

The conviction, then, built upon the perception of a divine 
virtue and glory in Christianity, ia an inward witness, most 
rational in itself, although entirely level to the whole body of 
mankind. 

2. But this evidence is the most aATiSFACXORT that can 
be adduced to men of ail classes and degrees of learning. For 
to feel the healing power of the gospel ; to admire its immense 
glory ; to l(now its inward efficacy ; to find that it raises us 
towards God ; to be persuaded that it brings us into communi- 
cation with the Father of spirits ; to know that it places us in 
unison and harmony with the will of the supreme Arbiter ; to 
*" 13 of elevation, of happiness, of hope, which goos 

■ Verptank. 
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towuds heavea, ud attrtot lu thither, — all this ii t tort of 
evidence so different from mere logical proof — ao far higher 
than mere conclusioDS of reaaon, that it placea man on an- 
other footing, and lands him in another region. The persuK- 
aion from hialorical and internal evidence produces a human 
laith; silences objections from without; proves negatively that 
man could not have invented the gospel ; establishes tha al^ 
Aract exceltencj' of its doctrines, precepts. Founder and tei^ 
dency. But these concluaions are cold, timid, uninfluential, 
till the heart is warmed and touched with the love of God ; 
till the inward testimony of the gospel, from its surprisiog 
glory and blesaed effects upon the whole character, is added 
to all the others. Then the mind is inflamed — then all the 
preceding dassea of evidence kindle jato life — then the soul 
of man reposes in satisfaction; it feels it has attained to truth, 
has secured the treasure, found the pearl of great price, 
reached the highest good and pn^r blessedness of man. 

And what has learning to say to all thia 1 What can mere 
taleols for research, or depth of genius, or powers of eloijuence, 
say to an evidence which pardons, and sanctifies, and saves t 
I may be silenced by all these human reasonings ; I am made 
happy and holy by the inward resources of Christianity. 

Accordingly, there is no time when this inward testimony 
is not the most satisfactory, from its very nature, to the heart 
of man ; whilst there are times of peculiar temptation, when 
no other can afford relieC No minds are so open to the incur- 
sion of doubt, as tlie most powerful and argumentative : ito 
minds are so open to the fiery darts of the great adversary ; 
none so prone to an infirm and wavering faith. la these 
respects, the mi»al and internal witness of the Holy Spirit in 
the heart, is a refuge and constdation. It shuts out doubts ; 
it silences cavils ; it overrules objections ; it quells speculative 
difficulties. 

To be conscious of the divine glory of the things revealed ; 
to feel their elevating, purifying, consoling effects; to know 
they have made me a better man ; to recollect that answers to 
prayer, and fulfilment of promises, have been and are testify- 
ing of the truth of Christianity to the heart — these are solid 
proofe, which silence the floating conjectures and rnomentary 
hesitations which temptations may inject into the mind. The 
soul has an anchor, a hold, an iulerior conviction of Chris- 
tianity, which nothing can shake. It is not this or that par- 
ticular argument merdy that sustains our faith; it is the great 
13" 
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substance of the gospel, producing holy and heavenly efiects 
upon the heart and character. 

3. But this ia alao a urowing, gekminating evidence ; 
ever new/ ever at hand, ever reviving. It advances with onr 
knotvledge of God, our love to our Saviour, out victory over 
SID, OUT fervency in prayer, our epiritual tastes, habits and 
joys. Our evidences will, from the nature of tbiogs, decline 
in vividness. Our perception of them becomes faint. The 
mind cannot be roused at once to the consideration of them, 
^e are obliged, on all the less obvious points, to rely on what 
I may call past evidence; a recollection that we have once 
esamined the subject to the bottom, and then attained the 
most complete conviction of its truth, though the particulars 
are no longer present with the mind. But this inward testi- 
nKHiy is always at hand, always refreshing ; it is entwined 
about our associations and habits of thought ; it is inseparable 
from our religious feelings; it is springing op with all our 
holiest desires, prayers, aspirations. The young penitent has 
some measure of this interior proot^ in the purifying and coo- 
soling power of Christianity upon his heart. But every year 
he lives, his persuasion becomes deeper with his deeper expe- 
rience, his new observations upon the glory of the religion, 
his growing acquaintance with its promises, his increasing 
recollections of answers to bis prayers. This inward expe- 
rience is an accompanying stream of grace and consolation, 
with all the freshness of its first rise upon it, and yet all the 
depth and volume of its accumulated progress. It is like a 
river of life flowing with us through the world. It is an ez- 
haustless spring which strengthens and widens as we advance 
towards the borders of that eternal state whither we are going. 

4. Not that we are to disparage the other branches of 
evidence, because we assign to this a province in soifie re- 
spects higher. On the contrary, by this inward testimony, 

we STBENGTHBN ALL THE EXTERNAL AND INTERNAL PROOFS, 

where we are in circumstances to study them, and prepare the 
mind for judging of them arighL Those documents and deeds 
of our inheritance remain as they were, in the hands of all 
who are competent to examine them. There they are, the 
external bulwarks and defence of our religion. We desert 
not one part of the fortification. There stand the miracles 
and prophecies. There remains the miraculous propagation. 
There are the obvious good effects which Christianity has 
produced. There also stand the internal evidences — lbs 
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•dsptatioD— the Ktblunity of the cl«clrinea — the raonb— iJm 
character of Christ — the benefioia) tendency. All these re* 
main in their griginal strength. 

Bat this inward conviction of the esceJIency of the discoT* 
eries of reFelation by their own light, and of the healing 
grace of it communicated to the heart, adds incomparablfl 
force to the result, pnahea the demonatrttion to its highest 
point — and that point, snch aa to appropriate all the blessinga - 
to man, to hring him to hia true end, and accomplish that for 
which all the other proois were preparator]'. 

And thus the mind ia assiated in judging of the external 
proofs. Aa a man who, from bfindoeas, or the darknesa of a 
eavern, should first behold the sun, would'hare a reflex light 
throtfn upon the eridences by which he had previously cred- 
ited ita existence ; ao he who beholds the Sun of righteous- 
ness, and the glory of the divine Saviour, from a previona 
state of moral blindness and unbelief, will have a reflex light 
cast upon all the external evidences by which he credited the 
truths of Christianity. 

This inward obedience to religion, also, removes all that 
prejudice and obscurity of the heart, by which the force even 
of external proof ia much weakened. It makes the mind 
from unwilling, willing ; from prejudiced, unprejudiced ; from 
dull, and heavy, and reluctant, ready and prompt ; from unin- 
terested and indifferent, lively, and eager, and impressed. It 
aasists and engages the attention; it helps the reasoning 
powers ; it makes even the speculative uotiona more vivid. 

Then when we come to the internal evidences and the mat- 
ter of the revelation itself, how much more complete and sat- 
isfactory ia the impression upon the heart which discerns spirit- 
ual things, which has the taste and faculty for perceiving the 
things of the Spirit, tbe darkness of nature having been re- 
moved ! How does the suitableness of Christianity to the 
Mate and wants of man, bow do the excellency and giory of 
the doctrines, bow do the pure and heavenly morals, how does 
the attraction of Christ's holy character, how do the blessed 
tendencies of Christianity upon man's present and eternal 
welfare, break upon the pious mind 1 In fact, the inward tes- 
timony of Christianity ia like the faculty of aight — it diacerna ' 
all the spiritual objects which constitute the internal evi- 
dences of Christianity. And though men may guess at these, 
without any experience, and may form some notions of tham, 
from eduo«t)on and tbe language of others, and hooka, and 
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th« remnna of natural light ; yet the; fMreeive no real glory, 
nor feel any divine efficacy and power in them; and, there- 
fore, the conTictioD must be cold and defective ; it will want 
energy, and clearness, and unction ; the man cuinot discern 
the effulgence of that light which, like the orb of day, is its 
own best and most glorious evidence. " For as God, in the 
creation of the world, has so made and formed its parts, has 
left such characters of his eternal power and wisdom on them, 
ftod filled them with guch evidences of their Author, thct, 
without any other testimony, they declare their Creator; so, 
in his word, he has by his Spirit implanted in it and impress- 
ed upon it Bucfa characters of his goodness, power, wisdom, 
holiness, love to mankind, truth, faithfulness, that at alt times 
and all places where the expansion of Scripture is stretched 
over men by his providence, it declares itself to be his, and 
makes good its authority from him."* 

5. This proof, therefore, is peccwari.y necebsabt in THE 
PRBSENT DAT, if we would check the progress of unbelief, 
and promote the revival of pure Christianity. In fact, ooe 
principal reason of the decay of real Christianity, and the 
sad diffusion of infidelity or semi-infidelity amongst us is, that 
we have left the proofs of Christianity in the cold region of 
historical document and testimony. It has been the fashbn 
of late years, to make the subject of the evidences an intel- 
lectual disquisition merely, a matter of argument on external 
testimonies. This has arisen from n too general decline in spir- 
itual religion, and from the defence of Christianity having, 
accordingly, fallen into the hands of men of mere talents and 
skill in human controversy, who, with all their learning and 
acuteness, were greatly wanting in a persuasion of the gh>ry 
of the divine things revealed in the Scriptures, and would, on 
these points, have yielded too much to the spirit of infidelity. 
Formerly, the historical arguments were less attended to— in- 
deed, it is but of late years, that they have been set in a clear 
and convincing light; perhaps they were previously too much 
overlooked ; men insisted on the inward excellency, the dU 
Tine character, the self-evident force of the Seriptures.t 

These were the topics of the great masters of divinity. 
Then came the age of extravagance, enthusiasm, hypocritical 
religion ; to make way for the profaneness of the court of our 
second Charles. Infidelity was not long behind. Then tb« 

* Owen. t TlM ii Oiior, the rh aihimmr. 
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tptrfogista for reTdadoo, infected with tbc iniqaitf of the liatea, 
deacended from the height which they no longer knew how 
to defend, into the field of histoTicol debate. Thej put the 
evidences as low as possible. They Mopped when they bad 
airaDged their historical testiinoQies, instead of pressing on 
to the internal etidencea uid the inward witness of Christian' 
it;. They manfully and ably maintained the authenticity, 
credibility, divine anthoiity of the Scriptures; (the inspiration 
tbey abandoned ;) they made out a strong case as to the Uvea 
wad testimonies of the plasties ; they touched on pn^hecy ; 
the; said sotnething of the morala of ChriMianity and the 
originality of Christ's character ; they spoke of the resurreC' 
tion of the dead and a Siture state. Here they left men, — ■ 
scarcely a word o£ redemption, the fall, the adaptation of 
Christianity to man's wants, the incarnation, the work of the 
Holy Spirit, (he inward efficacy <rf' religion npcm the heart, 
the practical test to which every sincere inquirer might bring 
itsi^ers. 

What was the effect 1 There never wcire fewer tme be- 
lievers amongst those educated in the true religion ; and infi- 
delity never prevailed so much as in the age in which these 
historical arguments were handled in this exclnsive manner. 
The gospel doth not go Abroad thus b^ging for its evidences, 
■o much as some think. It has its highest and most proper 
evidences in itself.* 

Nor does God own those efibria which would tacitly detract 
from the operatioas of his grace. If we think to beat Satan, 
the world, and the unbelief of the human heart with sirgu- 
menls merely, we shall iaii. Men are told to look to human 
testimooies. They rest upon them. They read sound and 
well-reasoned treatises. They are satisfied. But such a con- 
viction gives nothing of that warm and holy persuasion of the 
truth -of God, which an inward obedience to the gospel, and 
a trial of its promises, would produce. The writers know 
nothing of these things ; perhaps nothing of the main doc- 
trines of the incarnation and sacrifice of Christ. The readet 
rests contented with a general foith — a sort of negative be- 
lief—a state of mind neither jdeasing to God nor consola- 

But if young people are directed from the first to consider 
outward evidences as introductory to internal, and all as lend- 
ing to a personal experience of the power of Christianity, the 

• J.Edwwda. 
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lemlt is totally diSerent. When this dtrioe gloi; aod ezcel- 
leoc; of the gospel is felt, and not before, men hold to Gfarift- 
tiauitj u (faeir Bheet-BDchor, as their joy, their treasure, their 
boast all the day. They do not let its peculiarities be hidden 
through false shame ; they do not defend it merely as a polite 
cal engine for the good order of society. They feel that there 
is ft convincing, a subduing power in God's word, which mere 
schoolmen cannot understand and do not approve ; but which 
the true Christian feels and knows. Neither his reason nor 
the authority of men have created the belief be has of the 
truth of the word of God. His reason is satisfied, indeed, 
and in harmony with its statements, but does not establish its 
truth. It is the divine glory of redemption, the actual enjoy- 
ment and fulfilment of the promises, the real healing of bis 
■oul, his conunuDton with God as a father, which commends 
the gospel to him. As the mirror, brightly polished and 
cleansed, is fitted to reflect the splendor of the ^ies; so is 
bis understanding to the truth of the Scriptures, which, as a 
heavenly and ind^>endent eun of glory, darts upon his mind 
its bdy rays, with such a strength and efficacy, that he be- 
lieves and receives from it what his reason could never have 
conceived, noi historical arguments have described. 

The discoveries of the Bible concerning the Almighty, his 
perfections, his grace, his redemption in Christ Jesus and the 
new-creating energy of his Spirit, are now brought near'lo 
his heart, by an inward and personal experience, though they 
still lift up themselves above the reach of his intellectual pow- 
ers, which wiud about their heights, as the traveller about the 
inaccessible summits of arduous mountains which he silently 
contemplates and admires.* 

Here, then, we close the argument. In our next Lectuis 
we shall offer some diskctions to tbe serious inquirer when 
entering upon the investigation for himself. 

In the mean time, I appeal to all sincere Christians before 
itie, and I ask them whether I have overstated the nature of 
this argument, its scriptchal authohitv, the facts on which 
it rests, or its singul'ar import ancb 1 You know the excel- 
lency and grace of Christianity, You know the way in 
which it has answered all its promises to you, and fulfilled all 
the expectations it has raised. You know the peace, the tran- 
quillity of conscience, tbe love of God and Christ, which it 

• Dr. C. Habn. 
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has shed forth in jout mind. You are making further trial 
duly of the truth of ita declarationa. You are assured, b^ 
your own iowmrd experience, that it is no cunningly devised 
&ble which you have followed ; no cold theory of morals ; no 
abstract discovery of the being, and attributes, and worship of 
Almighty Qod. No! It is the life-giving and animating com- 
manion of the Saviour with the heart — it is the participaticm 
ofa new nature — it is the Holy Spirit indwelling in the soul 
—it is an emanation of the holiness and felicity of Ood 
himself— it is the drinlcing at the divine fountain of bliss and 
joy — it is the anticipation and pledge of the heavenly hap- 
piness. 

And how natural it is that this species of cviderice should 
close the various orders of proof, which, like lofty and sub- 
stantial columns, sustain on every side the Christian edifice ! 
It is alt^ether in the usual method of the divine dealings with 
man. There are primary discoveries and impressions which 
attend the first essays in any science, and there are ulterior 
uid more ripened views which spring from longer attention to 
phenomena, more careful study, and a richer furniture of 
knowledge. A man believes the facts of the Newtonian 
philost^hy in youth, from the testimony of others, and a slight 
acquaintance with a few obvious principles and a few striking 
experiments. If, however, he give his mind to the pursuit, ana 
spend his life in gathering facts, collecting observations, and 
applying the results of mathematical science to a sound phil- 
osophical analysis, he acquires, in a course of years, a far 
wider, and more accurate, and more practical knowledge of 
the great subject — a knowledge, not different in kind, but 
vastly more exalted in degree, more mellowed into a ripened 
conviction, and more united with all the habits and associa- 
tions of his mind, than he could have at first. 
■ It is so in Christianity. The outward evidences are de- 
signed for those who arc not in a state of mind to receive 
, other grounds of belief These strike the attention. Like 
the miracles of which they are the record^thej call up men's 
thoughts to the interfering hand of the Almighty, and to the 
divine revelation for which he thus displays his power. When 
these evidences are admitted and acted upon, the internal 
proofs open to the mind, to confirm the faith and increase the 
attachment already produced. And after the contemplation 
of the interior constitution of the religion, the divine excel- 
lency of the things revealed in themselves, and the peculiar 
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effects which thej. produce upon the lieHit, complete ihe proof 
and give an inward witness to the truth of Christianity, which 
rises as much above every other, as experience surpasses 
knowledge ; deliverance and safety, mere barren persuasion ; 
snd the life of God in the soul, those means of belief and 
salvation which, without that life, will jn truth only increase 
our guilt and aggravate our condemnati<xi. 
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LECTURE XX. 

PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS FOR THE AFPUCATION Of 
THE TEST TO WHICH M£N MAT BRIXG THE CHRIS- 
TIAN REVBLATIOW. 

PSALH XXXIV. S. 
, , O taste and see that the Lord ia good. 

We now come to address those who are anxious to make 
the trial for themselves of the promises which Christiaaity 
holds out to the humble inquirer. We have already described 
the nature of the argument ; have established its authority bj 
a reference to the Holy Scriptures i have stated the facts in 
real life which support every part of the statement, and have 
shown the singular importance of the result educed. 

But the question is so infinitely important, and yet bo open 
to difSculties in its practical application, both &om the corrup- 
tion of man and the busy arts of the great spiritual adversarj, 
Satan, that I am anxious to offer, in the present Lecture, 
some niRECTioNs to those whS may be disposed sincerely to 
enter upon the inquiry. 

And here I would first pioint out the characters which I 
have now especially in view. 

I have hitherto addressed young professed Christiana gen- 
erally. I have endeavored to consider the dangers of those 
who have been brought up in the bosom of Christianity, and 
to impress them wilh a sense of the accumulated and various 
evidences, historical and internal, which surround or spring 
from the heavenly doctrine. But I now turn to a rather difr 
ferent class, or rather some of the same class, under different 
circumstances. 

I suppose such of them to be collected before me, as have 
a real desire to make the experiment for themselves of the 
Christian grace and promises, and to make it in that spirit of 

VOL. II. 14 
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hamilitjr with vhicb alone a weak and unful ereatnie can 
^)proach aright the infinite God. 

I suppose them to hate attended to the previoas arguments, 
at least ao far as to have some impresaion upon their minds of 
the magnificence of the external, and the harmony and ezcel- 
lenc; of the interna), proofs. I euppose them not meielyeimi^, 
docile, read; to follow truth as the; discover it, (which we 
stated in an early Lecture* to be indiepensable to any succeaa- 
flil consideration of a subject like religion,) but Bomething 
more — I suppoae them to feel the importance of the question, 
to have a conviction fixed on their minda of the awful conse- 
quences of a mistake, and to be impressed with the goodness 
of God, in fumighing such abundant sources of confidence, 
and especially in proposing his revelation to the trial of every 
earnest and docile suppliant. 

If they have not come so far as this with me, they are not 
prepared for the present argument. They must be referred 
to the preceding Lectures. When they have considered those 
introductory topics, so as to understand how the question 
stands, and to desire heartily to enter on a personal trial ofreli- 
gion as a matter of experience, we shall be ready to assist them 
to do so. 

At present, I consider the case of the serious, the anxious, 
the impressibte, amongst my hearers. 

Whatever may have been your previous conduct, and with 
- whatever particular temptations or difficulties you may now be 
pressed, Christianity inviles you to draw near : she says, in 
the language of my text, " O Aste and see that the Lord is 
good." She says, by the divine lips of her Founder, " Come 
unto me, all ye that are weary and heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest" Some of you may have been formerly proud 
and ambitious in spirit ; others inflated with human science 
and the vanity of intellectual might ; others may have been 
contaminated wiih the vices, and sensualities, and profligacies 
of the world ; others infected with the ridicule, and levity, and 
sarcasms cast upon religion by men of ready wit and thought- 
less minds ; others may have been merely indifferent, neglect- 
ful, buried in the temporalities of this life. 

But you have been led to pause. Some calamity, some of 
the consequences of your own misconduct, which you did not 
foresee ; some stroke of sickness or death in your family ; 
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acnne sermon w devotional treatise or example of piety or poi> 
tion of the Holj Scriptures, has brought you to consideration. 
Yon have stopped in the downward oourae of sin and folly ; 
you are in a state of mind to listen to what I have further 
to say. I know not what may be the particular tossings of 
your thoughts at this moment ; but, whatever they are, I have 
a message to deliver to you. 

I invite you to make a trial, in your own case, of those 
practical parts of Christianity which become matters of expe- 
rience, when they are duly received. Not, indeed, a trial of 
Christianity, in the sense of deciding whether it be a revela- 
tion from God or not. To settle this great question, you must 
go to the proper external proofs ; and not think of meddling 
with the inward witness — a thing quite beyond the range of 
one unconvinced of the truth of revelatioo itself. What you 
are about to do is this. Beisg already convinced of the di- 
vine origin of Christianity, from its proper external evidences ; 
and being persuaded of the excellency and sablimity of its 
chief contents, &om the internal evidences, you wish to go on 
to something further. You have heard of that perception 
which Christiana have of the glory and efficacy of their reli- 
gion, and of that fulfilment of its promises, which constitute 
the inward witness of Christianity. And you now desire to 
attain a similar interior and practical taste of the truth and 
goodness of the Almighty, by making a trial of his word, and 
bringing to the teat of experiment, in your own case, the real- 
ity of the blessings which Christianity profiers. 

I dwell on this, because Satan and your corrupt imagi- 
nation will instantly attempt to confuse and misstate the real 
point, the moment you are in earnest about your salvation. 
Remember, then, that you admit the being and perfections of 
Almipily God ; you admit the bonds of primary moral obliga- 
tion upon roan ; you admit the heavenly origin of the Chris- 
tian religion. The question, then, now before you, regards, 
not the divine authority of Christianity, but the experience of 
certain practical benefits and blessings, which it promises to 
all who submit to its directions, and make a trial of its offers. 
It is not you, in fact, that are making a trial of Christianity, 
bat Christianity that is making a Uial of you. 

Thb oirbctions, then, which I wooLD OFFER YOU, in 
entering upon thia practical investigation, are such as these : 
-^-Study Christianity in ths Biblb itself; trace out, in your 
own heart, the tru^ of its statsuents concermino mas; 
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PRAY eanieHtly to God ; use the hbans op cirace ; keep yoor 
eye fixed on Jesus Christ, the great object of tbe Christian 
religion ; and observe how revejation suits the whole ow 

TO us CASE AND CONDITION. 

1. Study Christianity in the Bible iTSELr ; compar- 
JDg, in the first place, the general character of its cfmteHts, 
with the state of the world, and the mass of evidence adduced 
for the truth of the gospel. 

Those who hesitate about revelation, know nothing, gene- 
rally speaking, or next to nothing, of the Bible. They have 
never attentively read, with the express design of knowing 
and obeying the will of God, if it should prove to be found 
there, the pages of the inspired volume. The; take up their 
notions of what Christiauity is, from its enemies ; from the 
current mbrepresentations of the day ; trom a few insulated, 
and, perhaps, perverted facts. They compare some grosa 
■nisstalements of the doctrines and precepts of Christianity, 
with their own off-hand judgment and taste, or even inclins- 
tions ; and upon the appearance of incongruity, difficulty, im- 
possibility, they doubt of the revelation itself. In this way, 
the religion which they protess to inquire after has never been 
fairly underatood. Tlie whole question has been involved in 
the obscurity which a ?ain and careless world, or a c<»rupt 
heart, dlSasea, like mists about the unwelcome but moment- 
ous subject. 

. This may have been your case, my yoai^ fi'iends, in aomo 
measure ; but it must not be your' case any longer. If jon 
would make a trial of tbe practical effects of Christianity upon 
your own minds, you must understand what it is ; what it pro- 
poses to do for man; what it discovers; what it requires. To 
do this, you must study the Bible itself. You must come up 
to the fountain of life, and not drink at the scanty and impure 
streams of human opinion and passion. 

Begin with the Gospels. Read for once, in a docile spirit, 
and SB one feeling something of his ignorance and demerit be- 
fore Almighty God, the narrative of the life of Christ, his birth, 
his miracles, his doctrine, his manner of teaching, his divine 
conversations. Something strikes you as you read. You feel 
a penetrating awe come over you in the presence of the Son 
of God. There is a majesty and authfwity in every thing he 
did i a sweetness and attractiveness which cannot but arrest 
your attention. You perceive what his religion proposes to 
dofbiman — toimportlife. You find him every where ^ok of 
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bestowing pMrdon, of raiiing man from sin uid coudemBation, 
of revealing sdration in the ransom of the craes. You stand 
with the disciples, and '< are astoaiahed at hia doctrine, 
whilst he speaks as one having KUthoritj, and not as the 
scribes."" 

You have now feirly begun ; yon are interested ; you ha»e 
perused carefully the Gospels ; you perceire continual refer- 
ences to the prophecies of a preceding dispensation of relr- 
gion. Turn to some of those numerous prcqiheoies which the 
eTsngeliHta notice as accomplished in our Lord's life and suf- 
ferings. Read the prophet Isaiah ; meditate, with a noble 
penitent,t on the 53d chapter. You are thus lauded in the 
Old Testament — the patriarchal ages, and the economy and 
taw of Moses. Begin the Old Testament in its order : read 
the account of the creation and fall of man ; mark the call of 
Abraham, after a lapse of two thousand years, when idolatry, 
in consequence of that fall, had overspread the world ; see (he 
dispensation of Moses, fire hundred years later, rising out of 
the redemptiou from Egypt Follow the annals of the peojde 
of Israel : connect the historical books with the contemporary 
prophecies; then intersperse the devotional writings, dwellii^ 
especially upon the book of Psalms. 

What is the general impreffiion of this course of study I 
You see one spirit pervade the whole. It is one reveiatioo, 
divided into several parts. It proposes to bring man back to 
God ; it opens a wonderful plan of redemption, which it grad- 
ually develops, till, in the later prophets, it melts into tba 
evangelical history. It bids man pray ; it calls him to repent, 
to believe, to rely on the mercy of God, through an atoae- 
ment ; to obey conscience, to shun the society of the wicked. 
What does it promise T Not to remove all the evils of this 
life, which are the consequences of sin, but to alleviate the 
most pressing — to give pardon, peace, strength, consolation in 
this world, whilst it prepares man for what is the consummai- 
tion of its designs — the happiness of another. 

With these discoveries, or rather new impressions upon the 
heart, turn now (o the apostolical writings, the last and fin- 
ishing part of the inspired volume composed afler the as- 
cension of our Saviour, and the promised fulness of the Holy 
Ghost. 

You see in the Epistles all the practical bearings of Chris- 
tianity developed ; the ends of Christ's incarnation and death , 

' ■ Mktt. vii. SB, fB. IEula€R«ehetlm. 
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the virtue of hu sacrifice^ the intentioo of the Mosaic cer^ 
monies ; the preparatory and imperfect character of the legal 
diiipenaation ; the perfect provisions of the eTangelical. Much 
will appear to you mysterious, difficult, incomprehenaibte, in 
the details ; especially at the first perusal. But you have now 
some humility of mind, and will allow the great Creator to 
-be wiser than man, the creature of a day. And it is to the 
^aeral impression made upon you, as a eerioua intiuirei, anx- 
ious fiw trudi — conscious, in some degree, of demerit, aware 
of weakness and ignoraooe, — that I am now directing your 
thoughts. I would draw you off from the consideration of the 
gospel in the mere aspect of its mysteries, to the practical 
effects which they are designed to produce. 

You see Christianity is nothing more than natural reli^m 
amplified, purged, elevated, rendered practicable by a stupen- 
dous act of mercy, the gift of the only begotten Son of God to 
die for sin, and of the renovating Spirit of grace. 

Mark the effects which the gospel produced on the hearts 
and prospects of its first converts. What a. change ! what a 
deliverance ! what a light in darkness ! what a joy amidst the 
miseries of a pagan world I what an impress of God upon the 
eoulof the convert! It is a new heart communicated; a new 
life ; a new turn and bias to all the powers of the rational 
nature ; a biith &om above. 

Close now the sacred book, and look around you in the 
world ; recall the annals of the past ages ; retrace the history 
of mankind. You behold every thing with new eyes; you see 
Qod knows the state of man; you see that the misery, blind- 
ness, perversenesB, corruption, folly, vices of mankind ; that 
their uncertainty on all the fundamental points of religicm, 
their dread of God as an enemy, their apprehensions of fiitii- 
rity, — that all meet and agree with the provisions of the gos- 
pel ; whilst the provisions of the gospel meet and agree with 
these wants. The phenomena of the world around you exact- 
ly correspond with the statements of the Bible. 

Now then put these things together ; and afterwards reflect 
on the mass of evidence of every kind, with which the Chris- 
tian religion was introduced to your notice. 

I ask, if already some new sensatious do not spring up in 
your bosom. I ask, if some fi'esh hopes do not visit you of 
attsining truth. I ask, if'a new view of things does not 
dawn upon your mind, now that you begin in earnest to 
study what religion is, and what it pn^Mwes to do for man. 
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TcB, I hftve surdy gained mj oaase thus fu I Yea, aame 
new persuasion of the divinit; of the Scriptures b moving in 
your mind, quite difieient trom the traditional aseeat you 
once gave 1 Something within you says, " If this surprising 
exhibatioa of the love of God in his own Son — if this prodi- 
gious scheme of redemption be but true, it will mdce me 
happy ; it will relieve me from tbe darkness and agitation 
and d^bt, which I sometimes feel. And why should it not 
be trae I Are my prejudices, or those of the world, of any 
weight on such a subject T How cui the gospel be other- 
wise than true 1 Is it possible that Almighty God can have 
surrounded an imposture with such authority of miracles , 
with such fulfilments of prophecy ; with such supernatural 
aids in the propagation, and continuance, and effects of the 
religion ? Is it possible that, with such & suitableness to the 
state and wants of man, with such a sublime system of doc- 
trine, with such a pure morality, with so divine a Founder, 
with such a holy tendency, — the religion should be false T 
No I it cannot be. The very thonght is absurd — impossible I 
It cannot be, that all the attestations of truth should be a 
mere signet uptHi a forged revelation ! No — all is true, I 
leave, for the present, difficulties which may, perhaps, tw 
eleored up hereafter ; but the Bible speaks to my heart. It 
is its own best defence ; it carries its own evidence with it; 

II. Trace out, in the next {dace, in toub own hbaxt 

AND CHARACTER, THE TBUTH OP TH£ PARTICULAR STATE- 
MENTS OF THE Bible, as to the condition of man and 

BIS OUILT B£PORB GoD. 

You are bow in a frame of mind to do this ; you are mak- 
ing a trial, in all simplicity, of the first promises of Christian- 
ity to those who seek her ; you have received an impression 
&oia the perusal and comparison of the contents of the Bible, 
which has brought you out from the mere tameoess of edu- 
cational asseut. Take, then, iu the nest place, one head of 
revealed truth. Verify in your own beart tme part of the 
Bible, aod that a capital part ; a part on which alt the other 
divisions proceed ; a part which I allow to be moat distasteful 
to man at first, but yet which, if once examined candidly and 
humbly, will be found to correspond with matter of fact, and 
to open to you fully the design of the whole revelation. 

Read again, and catch the impression of the language of 
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attcred Scripture, as to the state of man since the fall ; as to 
his weakness, blindneas, corrnption, perversenesa, propenait]' 
to depart from God, unaptness to what is spiritually good. 
You will find that revelation is addressed throughout to the 
weak, the unworthy, the miserable ; -and that if 'you did Dot 
feel yourself to be of this number, the Bible would not be 
suited for you. But go on. You begin to be conscious within 
yourself of a moral disorder ; you wilt soon lose your high 
opinion of yourself, and your fond notions of self-right- 
eousDess. 

Consider what a. coatradictory creature the BiUe describes 
man to be. How it degrades him on one hand, as to his 
actual condition, and raises him, on the other, as to bis (H-igi- 
nal capacities, as we formerly showed.* Does not this picture 
resemble you 1 Is not this the exact portrait, lineament by 
lineament, of your heart? 

Proceed — read the history of the church and of the world, 
as given in the faithful, but humiliating, records of revelation, 
with the view of better discovering the state of man. What 
are the annals of the chosen people T what are the glimpses 
given of mankind and the pagan nations? what are the facts, 
as there collected ? How frightful the vices; how unjust and 
interminable the wars ; how debasing the idolatries ; bow 
profligate the cruelties there exhibited < 

From the history, go on and sekrch the prophetical and 
devotional books; examine the New Testament; read the 
Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles, in order to 
see what man is; what the extent of his misery and guilt t 
You discover the same features in every part of the BiUe. 
From the commencement to the close of the sacred canon, 
man is described, is addressed, is treated, is exhibited as a 
sinner, guilty, wandering irom God, condemned, miserable, 
unable to deliver himself. 

Now look within, and ask yourself, " Is not all this Uutb, 
BO far as my own heart can be a specimen of that of others t 
Am I not this very perverse, wayward, contradictory, irreso- 
lute creature ? Is not my mind as prone to wickedness as 
that of the individuals and nations of whom I read ? The 
conviction on my cons«ience is faint — self-love struggles hard ; 
but truth will make iu way. The Bible knows me twtter than 
I know myself. All history, and all experience, c<Mifinn its 
statements ; but, what is to me more than a thousand argo- 
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menta^^my own heart confimu the acoouat I am this wealc, 
fallen creature, thus tlepicted in the sacred word." 

Read now, with attention, the strong paseagea thcooghout 
the Scripturea, which assert that depravity of man's nature, 
as a point of doctrine, frixn which these histories, and con- 
leseioDS, and facts, spring. Compare, for example, our Lord** 
declaration of what flows firom the human heart. " From 
within, out of the heart of man, proceed evil thoughts, aditt- 
teriea, fornications, murders, thefla, covetouaness, wickedneB), 
deceit, lasc piousness, an evil eye, pride, blasphemy, foolish- 
ness ;"* with his assertion, — " That no man caa come uato 
him, except the Father draw him."t And take both passages, 
and compare them with St. Paul'* statement of " (he human 
heart being enmity against God ;" of th«re " being in ow 
flesh no good thing ;" of man " being fai from God, l^ienated 
in hia mind by wicked works, dead in trespasses and sins."! 
Then go hack to the first pages of revelatitm, and meditatQ 
on the declaration, " Every imaginauon of man's heart is 
only evil oootinually." And let ute holy psalmist give in hia 
testimony : " I was shapen in iniquity, and is sin did my 
mother conceive me."^ 

You see, all conspires to the same result The general 
and demonstrable fact with r^ard to man is, that the habit 
of his heart is dislike uid resistance to the Creator who |^ve 
him birth. The charge is a gioiraiy one ; but shrink not &oni 
the consideration of it. A patient does not shrink irom know? 
tag his bodily maladies,! in qtder to obtain a cure ; he overr 
comes his reluctance to entertain a bad opinion of himself; 
he oTcrcomes his reluctance to find the disease is deeply 
seated, and has infected bis whole frame; he overcomes his 
reluctance to be told that aitotally new method of treatment 
is indispensable. So do you, as to the infinitely more imp(Hy 
tan[ questioa of your spiritual condition. Nothing so tonchfis 
the Jfeart as this discovery of the secret movements of man's 
perverseness and corruption. 

Two things strike you: the one is, that you had nevet 
attended to the state of your heart, or your spiritual relation 
to God, but had been going on in ignorance of yourself and of 
your first and most momentous duties — this is one discovery ; 

• Mwk vii. 21, as. tJrfmvi.W. 
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jon had been living u " withoot God in the world." The 
other ia, that, whea ;ou attempt to do good, your heart does 
not follow the dictates of the understanding, but breaks like a 
. deceillul bow — falls short, turns aside, and betrays you. 

These are the very things the Bible tella you. Go on, then, 
in the further study of this wonderful book — it will lay open 
the secrets of your heart more and more. You cannot now 
be satisfied without a fiill acquaintance with the truth of things. 
You say to those around you, as the Samaritan woman, 
" Cwne, see a man that told me all that ever I did ; is not 
this the Christ 1" — Yes, he ia tite Christ: the book which 
rereals this is the word of God — the religion which proceeds 
on the knowledge of the hamau heart is the true religion. 
Tour general impression of awe and confidence, produced bj 
the perusal of the Bible, is now deepened into some personal 
conviction of sinfulness. The single part of it which jrou 
have taken and Terified by your own state and character, 
gives you an assurance that it is the word of God, more jH-ac- 
ucal and of another kind from that which sprung from the 
general c<»nparis<Hi of the parts of the revelation with each 
other, and your discovery of its unity, harmony and high 
end. You have now found out your disease, and are in a way 
to & cure. You now see how unreasonable was your former 
ttate of mind, when you had only an educational prejudice 
in favor of Christianity, when you cherished doubts, and 
rested satisfied in ignorance of the Bible and of yourself. You 
see also the unreasonableness of the conduct of others, who 
are acting now as you youreeif once acted. You see bow 
entirely their aversion from the holy character of God, and 
the humiliating doctrine of man's apostacy from him, springs 
from that very depravity which they deny, and accounts to 
you for their negligence and unbelief. You see, in a word, 
that this one truth of man's corruption opens the whole state 
of the world, of the heart, of the scheme of redemption, of 
the necessities and the miseries of man, of the ends and im- 
portance of revelation. 

But I hasten — 

III. To offer another direction. Prat fervently to God 

FOR HIS GRACB TO ACCOMfJiSV YOUK ENDKAVOR8. 

Careless and profane people never pray ; the piroud and 
thoughtless never pray ; the supercilious inquirer never prays. 
Formerly you never prayed. You may have admitted gene- 
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rally, oa the fboting of natural coDMHence, the oUigatioii of 
prater to God, the Creator wtd Preserver of all men. You 
. could uot help ia theory admitting this, especially with the 
reflex light of Chrialianity cast alwut jou. But you never 
prayed. You may have addressed the supreme Being in a 
form of devotion ; but you never prayed. You may have 
uttered a sigh of anguiah, a bitter complaint, an insulated 
applicaticHi Ibr some temporal deliverance ; but you never 
prayed — that is, you never besought Almighty God in earnest 
for spiritual benefits. You never fervently and humbly begged 
of God, as the Father of mercies, for the blessings of instruc- 
tion, spiritual strength, the forgiveness of sins, salvation. 

But now you are prepared and disposed to this duty. You 
want to make the trial of the sacred influences of Christianity. 
You want to get rid of doubt and hesitation, and to feel the 
obligations of revealed religioo. You are struck with the 
general impression of the Bible. You are penetrated with 
the view which it presents of your own heart. There is a 
sympathy now created, or rather beginning to be created, 
between the truths of revelation and your state of mind. 

Study, then, in the next place, what the Bible says on the 
subject of {Mrayer. Make the prayers found there your own. 
Turn (o the book of Psalms, and say from your own heart, 
'' Lord, open thou mine eyes, that 1 may see wondrous things 
in thy law."* " Teach me to do thy will, for thou art my 
God ; thy Spirit is good, lead meiinto the land of uprightness. "t 
Open the prophets. Pray with Isaiah, " Let me come and 
go up to thy mountain, O Lord, to thy house, O God of Jacob; 
and do thou teach me of thy ways, that I may walk in thy 
paths."^ Pray according lo the promise in Ezekiel, " Give 
me, O Lord, a new heart, and put a new spirit within me, 
and take away the stony heart out of my flesh, and give me a 
heart of flesh."§ 

Go to the Gospels. Read the blessed Saviour's promises 
made to prayer ; especially of the gift of the Holy Spirit — 
"Ask, and ye shall receive; seek, and ye shall (ind; knock, and 
it shall be opened unto you. For if ye, being evil, know how 
to give good things to your children, how much more shall 
your Father which is in heaven give his Holt Spirit to 
THBH THAT ASK )1IM.{1 Approach, then, and make your 

* Psalm cziz. 18. I FmIid oiliv. 10. t louah il. 3 
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jM-ayer ; astc, seek, knock. Fra; eepecisliy for the Haiy Spirit 
to asBiat, to ilhuDiaate, to renew you ; to produce in you sU 
tboee effects which, in yourreadingof dieBiUe, you obewred 
were produMd in the first Christian conr«ts. 

From the Oospels, proceed to the Acts of the ApoBtlea ; 
read the inquiries, the prayers of the true penitents. Make 
those inquiries and those prayers jour own. Say with the 
hearers of 8t Peter and the apostles, " Men and brethren, 
what shall we do V* Say with the Phitippian jailor, " Sirs, 
what must I do to be saved J"t Fall prostrate before (he 
Almighty with Saul of Tarsus, and say, " Lord, what wilt 
thou have me lo do?"} 

Then open the Epistles, and pray, as St. Paul does for the 
Bphesians, " That the eyes of your understanding may be 
enlightened :"^ or, as the same apostle for the Colosaians, 
" That you may be filled with the knowledge of God's will 
in all wisdom and spiritual understanding." |{ 

Proceed thusin tracing the spirit of prayer difiused through 
the Bible, and adopt the forms there let\ for your direction. 
Prayer is the attitude in which revelation would place you. 
All ils blessings are granted to prayer. Approach God Uius, 
though it be with feebleness, with conscious demerit. You 
must depend upon his grace in your religious inquiries, as you 
must depend upon his providence in the natural duties and 
concerns of lite. If you desire to make an enperiraent of the 
promises of Christianity, you must do it in the prescribed 
method ; that method is self-rSnunciation — prayer for grace — 
sense of demerit — acknowledgment of weakness and guilt 
If you come to the BJble in pride, you will depart empty sway. 
The great God is not to be mocked, to be contemned, to be 
insulted by a. worm like man. If he condescends to make 
promises of inward effects on the heart, of a seal of peace and 
consolation, of answers to prayer, of an experimental knowl- 
edge of the blessings of Christianity, these can only be had 
in a wny of huntility and supplication. They must be sought, 
not demanded ; implored as a boon, not exacted as a right ; 
obtained in the spirit of penitent contrition, not seized with 
the hand of preflumption and self-conceit. 

But I need not dwell on this. The discoveries you have 
made of your own heart, have levelled in the dust the high 

• Aot. ii. 37. t Acta ivi. 30. t Aeti U. 6. 
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tower of pride and BdF^4i6cation which you had built np, 
and have brought you to penitence. You are prepared to 
■eek, with the eageroeM of a beggar imploriug an aJma, the 
bounlfts of the divine grace. Already you begin to piaj. 
Tour heart denres, and expresses what it desirea. Religion 
ioterests you. You feel your wants. All is in progress for 
your satisfactioD. 

IV. Let nie advise you, in the next place, to wait for the 
gradual attainment of what you seek in the csb of ths 

HEANB WHIGB God BA8 PROHI8GD TO BLESS, AND IN THE 
CONBCISNTIOD8 PRACTICE OF DUTY AS TOB DISCOVER IT, The 

more you study the Bible, the more you will see that you are 
placed in the midst of a system of means ; that you are under 
a moral government ; that God bestows his blessings upon the 
waiting soul ; that nothing can be done hastily or mechani- 
cally, but that we must act as reasonable and accountable 
beings, and humbly expect the blessioge promiHed in the way 
prescribed. Yon are now prepared fat this. Prayer is " wait- 
ing upon God, the attending daily at his gates, the watching 
mt the posts of his doors."* Probably the idea you once 
formed of religious experience, was that of something violent, 
sudden, distinguishable at once from the operations of your 
own mind ; something involving an irrational and unaccouDtft' 
hie excitement ; such is the notion which " the disputer of 
this world"t forms of the experience of religion. Yoa find 
it very dilTerent : you find the influences of grace are graduHl, 
eoft^ imperceptible at the time, congmous with the rational 
nature of man, and chiefly to be traced in their effects ; and 
yet mighty and eflicacious ; for aa the wind " bloweth where 
it listeth, and we hear the sound thereof, but cannot tell 
whence it cometh, nor whither it goeth ; so is every one that 
IB born of the Spirit. "( In these means of grace — that is, in 
prayer, in reading God's word, in attending (he public preach- 
ing of the gospel, in the conversation and advice of the pious — 
you mast wait for further light ; and you shall not wait in 
vain. In the expectations thus raised there ia a pledge of 
their fiitfilment. 

In the mean while, delay not the time to do what you know 
to be your duty, and to avoid what you know to be sin. " To 
him that ordereth his conversation aright, will I show the 

■ Ftov. viii. 34. 1 1 Cot. i, 30. t John iil. 8. 
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salvation of God,"* is the Almighty's promise. In doing 
the divine will, a. thousiuid thinza will become more plain, 
&nd a thousand difficulties will sink befoie you. In attempt- 
ing obedience, you wilt perceive more sensibly the^utbs 
already believed ; especially that of your own corruption 
and inability. la this way you will meet God, and testify 
the sincerity of your desire to ex.perience his grace. In this 
way you will discover your need of that peculiar revelation 
of mercy to which I would now call your attention. 

V. Let me counsel you to keep your eye fixed on tbs 
OREAT OBJECT WHICH CuKisTiANiTi REVEALS, as the only 
source of relief and consolation. All I have at present said 
is introductory. The person and glory of Jesus Christ our 
Saviour is the centre-point, the main characteristic, the dis- 
tinguishing fact of the whole of revelation. You are surely 
DOW prepared to behold the mysterious cross on which he 
expired, as a sacrifice for sin. You are eager to receive the 
peculiar doctrines of the gospel, for which all your previous 
inquiries have been disposing you. You want pardon ; you 
want peace with God ; you want something as a ground 
of merit in approaching the throne of grace — you find noth- 
ing in yourself but infirmity, sin, guilt. Behold, then, the 
' person of Christ, the substitute for man, " bearing sin in his 
own body on the cross ; dying, the just for the unjust, to 
bring you to God." Read in his death, pardon, peace asd 
salvation. " Look unto him whom you have pierced," and, 
while you mourn for sin, rejoice in the forgiveness which bis 
sacrifice promises. All blessings flow from that great event. 
God is reconciled — the law is satisfied — the moral govern- 
ment of the Almighty is vindicated — and the Holy Spirit is 
procured and diffused ; and in the gilt of that divine agent 
(for redemption, as we have frequently noiiced, reveals the 
triune source of mercy to man — the Father, the Son and 
the Holy GhoatJ all blessings of grace, regeneration, power 
to believe, fortitude, joy, resignation, hope, obedience, are 
virtually included. 

You will doubtless find a thousand difficulties start up in 
your mind, and oppose the simple act of faith, by which you 
are to receive those benefits. Though you exercise faith in 
human things every day of your life, yet when you attempt 
to apply this principle to divine, a difficulty arises. But tha 
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Holy Spirit is the Author of fktth. Fray to him for the grace 
to believe. Say," Lord, I believe ; help thou mine unbelief."* 
Bilence your itnnginations, your reasonings, your objections. 
God reveals the infinite gift of his Son ; God declares it to 
l>e the ef!ect of his love to man ; God points out the grand 
ends for which the gift is made, and the practical uses for 
which it is to be employed. But God does not ask your 
opinion of the redemption itself: you are no judge of God'a 
incomprehensible reasons. If you wish for a real acquaint- 
ance with the effect of his religion upon the heart, you must 
take the method he prescribes. You must believe, obey, 
trust in his " well-beloved Son, in whom be is well pleased. "t 
Yon do BO. See — the struggle is over. Your sense of press- 
ing exigency, the anguish of an alarmed conscience, the 
conviction that "God's tbouffhts are not your thoughts, 
neither your ways his ways ; lint that as the heavens are 
higher than the earth, so are his ways higher than your ways, 
and his thoughts than your thoughtg,"J carry every thing 
with it, YoQ cast yourself at the feet of the Saviour, and 
endeavor to rely upon his word for all the blessings of salva- 
tion. You implore the Holy Spirit to enable you to see bis 
glory more distinctly, and rejoic« in his cross with more 
delight, and follow liis footsteps in the obedience of your 
life. All this is done with weakness and trembling of heart ; 
bat it is done with simplicity ; and increasing vigor will 
follow. 

Vi. Let me direct you now to compare all the parts of 
Christianity as you have gone over them, and obsehvb how 

THET CONBTITUTe A WHOLE, ANU MEET ALL THE NECESSITIES 

OP YouK CASE. Study Still the Bible, in which these truths 
and the uses of them are contained. There you began, 
there yon must continue, your search. You have caught its 
general impression and main design upon man — you have 
verified in your own heart its statements about the guilt and 
ruin of sin — you have adopted the prayers which it taught you 
to ofier — you have persevered in tl>e means of instruction it 
presented to you — you have been brought up to its main dis- 
covery, the person and sacrifice of the Son of God — you have 
perceived the divine agent, who applies all its truths to the 
heart — the Holy Spirit. Reflect now upon the bearing of all 
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these things. Observe how they meet all the case of man, (as 
we observed ia a previous Lecture,*) how they supply his 
WANT OF HEK1T, by the Bacrifice of Christ, and his want op 
eTRENOTH, by the operations of the blessed Spirit. Mark how 
they bring him to the knowledge of the tooet important truths 
relating to himself, his duty, hia fall, his guilt, hia end. 
Consider how they exactly fill up the void which natural 
religion could not supply ; the gaping void, created bj the 
want of sanction, the want of a distinct knowledge of the 
Supreme Being, the want of a revealed and iatelligible 
moral law, the want of a way of pardon, the want of motives 
and strength for obedience, the want of peace and consola- 
tion of conscience, and the want of an express assurance 
of the immortality of the sou] and an eternal judgment.t 
Yes, Christianity is the natural and essential religion iw 
which God first created man, republished, supplied, restored, 
enlarged, purified, ennobled with an additional remedial dis- 
pensation by the Son and Spirit of God. How grand, how 
efficacious, how complete is the scheme of revelation ! How 
it meets all your desires; re^xHids to your thirst after happ>- 
ness ; answers to all the capacities of your rational being ; 
unites the glory of the Creator with the welfare of the crea- 
ture I Nothing is bo reasonable, eoelevating, so consolatory, 
so adapted for man, as the Christiaa religion. Yon feel thia 
in some degree. YoU feel that all you need now is a iargec 
measure of its grace and a more entire submission to its 
commands — that what is wanting is not in Christianity, but 
in yourself; not in its provisions, but in your obedience; 
not in the promises and supplies which it offers, but in your 
acceptance and adherence. Feeble as your attainments 
are, you are persuaded fully — yon are convinced — that, in 

Sroporlion as you advance in them, you shall advance in 
appiness, advance in holiness, advance in peace, and conso< 
lation, and joy. 

And now, after offering these directions, let me request 
you to look back on the course which you have passed, and to 
observe the rebclt. Let meask you, whether the Christian 
religion has not fulfilled in you all its promises, and whether 
you are not an instance of one who has made a trial of its 
proffered blessings, and has obtained an inward experience 

■ Led. xi». t Leefc ii 
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and witness of their reality ? This may not bsve strack 
you. At an eaHy stage of your iaquiries, it could not. 
Even now it may not, at times, be very apparent. It ia rather 
upon inflection and at intervals, that you will be able to 
trace out the accomplishment of the bleesinga of Christianity 
in your own case. But after a period, perhaps a considera- 
ble period, — for the minuter differences in each inquirer's 
ease are multiplied and various, — you may be led to reflect 
thus ; — 

" Surely I am myself a witness of the truth of Christianity. 
I feel that its general character is pregnant with blessings 
to man. Its description of my own case is most accurate. 
Its spirit of prayer, and the models it leaves me, are most 
suited to my feelings. The system of means in which it 
places me, becomes the glorious God, and is adapted to 
man, his reasonable creature. The person of Christ, his 
condescension, hb sacrifice, the gift of his Holy Spirit, are 
beyond measure stupendous aud conaolstory. The complete- 
ness of the whole rerelation carries with it the impress 
of the great and good Being from wham it came. 

" And am not I an instance of its trnth to its promises T 
I find an awe upon my mind ; I feel a conviction of my sin- 
fulness ; I am led to pray ; I use the methods of instruction 
appointed me ; I behold the Lamb of God ; I trust to a 
divine sanclilier; I see every thing in Christianity which I 
can want, or desire, or am capable of receiving ; — and what 
is all this, but the very impression which Christianity de- 
clares shajt be produced in the heartof every willing student 
of her records ? What is this but an inward witness to its 
truth? 

" But I have more : I have had many answers to my 
prayers — I have sought grace, and I have found it. I have 
implored teaching, and it has been granted. I have asked 
for the Holy Spirit, and I have not asked in vain. I have 
begged of God for strength, and wisdom, and consolation, 
and I have obtained these blessings. 

" More than this : I am a monument, unworthy as I am 
to speak on such a theme, of the power and grace of the 

fospel. It has brought me, or at least is bringing me, as 
trust, from darkness unto light, and from the power of 
Satan unto God. It has changed my proud and stubborn 
heart It has already made me happy to a certain extent in 
15* 
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believing, and it seta before me a ciown of gloij .which 
fadeth not avay. 

" And as to the holy influence of Christianity, is it not 
already apparent in me ? Am I not more virtuous, mote 
contented in my mind, more diliffent in my calling, more 
lender in my family, more eubdueo in my tempers and con- 
duct than I wae before T 

" And aa to the proepects of the future, have I not a dawa 
of hope T Is not something of the peculiar glory and ex- 
cellency of the gospel apparent to me, and is it not inviting 
me onwards? Hare I not support under afflictions here, 
and a humble expectation of beholding my God in peace 
hereafter ? 

" What more, then, do I need 1 I formerly talked of the 
evidences of Christianity ; but I never sought to be satisfied 
upon safe grounds. I formerly inquired, but with a wish 
not to find the religion true. I formerly scorned the dero- 
tiMial spirit, and the distinguishing doctrines, and the pure 
morals of Christianity : I had my reward. I fonud no peac«; 
I found no satisfying conviction ; I remuned a proud, care- 
less, discontented, unhappy creature ; I was living in the 
practice of many vices, and in the omission of many duties. 
Bnt now I am at peace ; now I pursue after holiness ; now 
I acquiesce, at least I desire to do so, in the will, the wbde 
rcTealed will of God ; now I ascribe it to the undeserved 
goodness of God, that I was led in earnest to make this 
inquiry, which I trust will issue in salvation. 

" I am now only ashamed of my former perverseness and 
eebellion of heart ; I mourn that I should so long have 
resisted truth, hardened my conscience, grieved the blessed 
Spirit, and provoked God. 1 lament also over my present 
weakness of faith, irresolution, inconsistency. But I feel that 
Christianity has fulfilled, and more than fulfilled, all its prom- 
ises to its disciples. I feel that it makes me a better man ; 
that it keeps me from sin ; that it urges me to duty ; that it 
provides me with resources of pardon and strength ; unites me 
to my Saviour ; makes my heart a temple of the Holy Ghost, 
and gives me an anticipation of eternal glory. Whatever 
others may do, I shall hold by the Christian doctrine : what- 
ever others raay say, I shall declare the inward testimony to 
its truth, of which I am a partaker ; however others may 
depart from the profession of Christ, it will be my desire to 
■fty, 'Lord, to whom shall I gol Thou haat the words <rf' 
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everluting life ; ftDd I believe and un Bure thtt Tbou art 
that Christ, the Son of the liviog God.' " 

Such is lome inadequate sketch of the feelings of one 
who is in earnest about Christianity, and makes a trial of ita 
grace. 

The cases of individuals are ao rarioua, that a thousand 
differences will arise in each ; but the main features will be 
the same ; and the directions and the result are, therefore, 
easily rendered applicable. Let the inquirer study the Bibls 
with an application to his own heart ; let him pray for divine 
aid ; let him use the means of grace ; let him believe in the 
Saviour, and pray for the Hdj Spirit ; let him mark the com- 
plete adaptaticHi of Christianity to all his wants ; and he 
shall find a gradual effect produced on his heart, which is 
the seal and inward witness of the truth of the promises on 
which he relies. 

And what shall I further say, in concluding these Lectures, 
on the inward test of Chtistianity 1 What shall 1 add after 
the remcrks made in the last discourse on the natdbe of the 
argument, its scairTDRAL AOTHoaiTr, the facta on which 
it restfl, and its siNocLAn ihportaikce 1 What, after the 
DiBKCTioNs o&red in the present t 

Let every one before me enter for himself upon this mo- 
mentous question of the practical experiment of the Christiaii 
promises. Take the preparatory steps at least. Consider 
all the admissions you are compelled to make, as believing 
in the being and attributes of God. Remember the primitive 
knd indissoluble obligations which chain you to the throne 
of the Almighty. Call to mind the responsibility you are 
under for all you know and all you might have known. 

Recollect, especially, these two things : Unless you make 
a practical triid of Christianity, your historical faith will 
only increase your condemnation; and, if you do make a 
trial, you will have no need to put to an experiment any 
thing else relating to religion. 

I. I say, UNLESS tod make a triai. or pRACTrcAi. kr- 

LiaiON, TOUR KBRELY HISTORICAL TAITH WILL ONLY INC8EASR 

YOUR CONDEMNATION. For you will not have to plead that 
you did not know Christianity ; you cannot say you had not 
received it as a divine revelation ; you can never assert 
that you were not warned and admonisbed of your duty. 
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jonr danger, yonr remedy. Ycpur historical faitli, then, if it 
do not result in sobmiasion of heart to the yoke of the gospel, 
will turn your accuser. It brought you up to the throne of 
mere; — before which you refuBcd to bend ; it compelled you 
to admit the truth of a religion — against which you closed 
jour heart ; it made known the claims of a heavenly Father, 
and placed you before hb feet — and you spumed his grace 
and salvation ; it presented to you a way of making an ex- 
periment of his promises — and you rejected the offer. What, 
then, will be your condemnation, if you persist in your re- 
bellion of heart before God ? O, dare not his vengeance ( 
O, provoke him not to take his Holy SjMrit from ;ou I O, 
harden not your heart, like Pharaoh of old, but yield your- 
selves UDto God. Unknow what ^ou have learned of truth 
you cannot. Escape from its obligations you cannot. Bat 
you may yet seize the advantages offered you ; you may jet 
enter on the practical duties of the religion which you pro- 
fess ; you may yet turn your historical knowledge to its 
proper purposes, by considering the argument we have been 
enforcing, and following the directions which we hate given. 
II. Remember, also, that if you once make a trial of real 
Christianity, yod will hate no need of pcttino to the zx- 

PSRIMBNT ANY OTHER FORM OF KELlOtON OK IKEBI.IOION BVBR 

KNOWN : tor this important reason — that you have already 
been trying, in fact, all your past life, one or other of 
the pretended religious systems which are abroad in the 
world. 

Inpideutt makes fair promises. You need not try it ; 
you know already too much of " the evil heart of unbelief."* 
The tendency to infidelity is the cause of all your reluctance, 
coldness and misery. 

Will you try idolatry 1 The first converts to Ghristiaiiity, 
and the converts from heathenism in every age, have tried 
it ; and your own natural propensity to idolize the creature is 
surely painful enough to convince you that idolatry has noth- 
iog to offer. 

Will you make an experiment of MAHoUETANtSH T What ! 
when it flatters all those principles of pride, and sensuality, 
and contempt of others, and love of voluptuous pleasures, 
which you have too much tried I 

There is nothing left untried by you, but real Christianity. 
£nter, then, upon this importaitt experiment. While none 
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but tbe tnie Christian can form a juat opinion of dirina 
lereUtioQ, erery true believer cut form a aufficieat judg- 
ment of every other religion. We know quite enough of M 
other pretended remedies for man's miaeries, to make n* 
sure that their professions are faJlacious. The little expe- 
rience we have of Christianity makes ua daily more and 
mote sure that it is true ; that all its " promises are yea and 
amen ;" that not a thinff hath failed of what was proffered. 
Erery fellow believer whom we meet afforda us a new evi- 
dence of its divine power. Every trial we pass through, 
every atorm we encounter, every day we live, increSMS oar 
conviction ; every sermon we deliver or hear augments onr 
admiration of Christianity : our whole history, Binc« we have 
known the gospel, has been a patting its claims to t praotir- 
cal test. 

If questioned concerning its truth now, or in after life, tix 
in the sdemn hour of deMh, let our humble, jet thankfiil, 
declaration concerning h invariably be, " wberMf Wb all 

AKK WlTMZUXfi."* 
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Mnoioing this first, that then shail emu in the last days 
scoffers, uialinng after their own htsts, and saying, Where it 
the promise of his coning ? for since the fathers fell asleep, 
all thingt eontinae as they toere front the beginning of the 



Bwt, beloved, be not ignorant of this one thing, that one day 
is Kith the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years 
as one day. TTie Lor^ is not slack concerning his promise, 
as soTne men count slachiess ; but is long-suffering to us- 
ward, not uniting thai any should perish, but that aH should 
coTne to repentitnce. 

It is impossible to pass over entirely, ib a work like the 
present, the objectiona which anbelierers advaitce against the 
Chfiatian faith. So holy and humiliatiDg a revelation must, 
of conrse, meet with much resistance in the pride and paa- 
■ions of erring mas ; and this resistance will be in proportion 
to the magniiude of the discoveries, the incomprehensibility 
of the mysteries, and tbe purity of the precepts which the 
religion contains. 

We mig'ht, perhaps, in strict reasoning, dismiss these ob- 
jections with a very few remarks ; f(» we have, fr<ffii the first, 
required in the student of the evidences, a docile and candid 
mind ;• and the faith with which the revelation is to be re- 
ceived, as we shall show in a following Lecture,f implies s 
victory over interposing doubts. But we rather prefer enter- 
ing upon the subject, both because Sataa, the great spiritual 
adversary, chiefly works by the iojection of difficulties into 
tbe mind, and because, in an age of literary aod aciendfio 
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inquiry like the present, the young ore peculiarly open to th« 
shat^ of ridicule and acorn. 

We enter, therefore, on the subject ; and we hope to prove 
that the slightest review of the main objections of unbelievers, 
and of their lives and deaths, as compared with those of sia> 
cere Christians, will not only leave the evidences in favor of 
our religion untouched, hut will furnish a eirong subsidiary 
argument in support of them. We shall he enabled, we trust, 
not only to defend our owa fortress, but to storm that of the 
enemy — to take possession of his arms — turn them against 
himself, and complete bis overthrow by the means of bis own 
weapons. 

In the present Lecture we shall consider the objectionb 
THEHgELTBs ; in the following, the lives and deaths of 
those who advance them. 

In both, we shall most especially need the aid of Almighty 
God, to remove prejudices from our understandings, and to 
sway our hearts ; for nothing can convince a prejudiced mind ; 
the medium of persuasion is wanting. Unless, therefore, we 
humbly implore the influence of God's grace in our study of 
this subject, it will be impossible for us to attain any solid 
satisfaction. 

How, then, shall we best treat the question of the objeo 
TiONs themselvebI We cannot, perhaps, do better than by 
acting as we did in the case of the Tendency of Christianity." 
We then adverted to the subjects most nearly allied to the one 
which was before us, and considered how a tendency, was 
demonstrated in the instances of reason, of moral virtue, and 
of natural religion. In like manner, let us now begin, by 
considering how the speculative objections, which men raise 
against one or more of these principles, are treated. 

The beneficial effects of moral virtue on the happiness of 
man are admitted ; facts prove it ; concurring testimony of all 
kinds sustains the case ; experience conflrma it daily. 

The natural government of God in the world is propounded 
upon the footing of innumerable traces of design and contriv- 
ance, of goodness, and of provision for man, in the works of 
creation and providence. 

The obligation of religion, as unquestionably due from 
man to Ood, — his Creator, Benefactor, Judge, — is asserted ; 
conscience, the final causes of things, a retributive provt- 
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Aeace, the Tery poweiB aad iacohies of man, prove the 
truth. 

Now, (d^iectioiiB are petpetnallf raiaed against these ele* 
roentar; pnnciples. Am how are they met t The objeo 
ti<»i8 are divided ioto two classea. If diey are advaaced by 
candid inquiren, vrith an apparent desiieofattainii^totruth; 
if they aeem to rest on fact and experience ; if they are dw 
reeled with faimesa against the evidence! of the principle in 
queation ; if they are consistent with each other, and urged 
temperately and calmly ; if, in short, they appear to carry 
any force wiUi them, when fairly stated — they are then con- 
sidered with care, and answered cautiously and solidly by 
the detection of the fallacies contained in them, and by the 
adduction of more decisive and overwhelming facts and 
reasonings. 

But if the objections are urged with no apparent desire of 
attaining truth ; if they are merely speculative ; if they are 
directed not against the prooJs, but against the matter <rf' the 
principles which the proofs go to establish ; if tbey are c<h)- 
tradictory with themselves, aod put intemperately and unfair- 
ly ; and if, after all, they are found to be merely cavils, the 
offspring of human ignorance or pride, they are altogether 
disregarded — theory, against positive facta, is considered to be 
of no avail — barren conjectures, against the experience of 
mankind, are accounted worse than folly. 

Let us, then, proceed in this manner with the objections 
against Christianity. Let us divide them into two classes. 
Let the doubts advanced modestly and fairly by the sincere 
inquirer, be tenderly treated and diligently examined. This 
is what we have been aiming at throughout this work. But 
let the cavils and objections of the presumptuous and over- 
bearing be met with a decided protest against their whole 
^irk and aim. This is what we shall now attempt ; and, in 
^ing so, shall endeavor to rend^ some further aid to the 
young and inexperienced Chriatian. For the unreasonable 
objections of the skeptic, by which he attempts to poison the 
minds of the uninformed, will be found to resolve' Aemselves 
into those very risings of pride and vain curiosity which are 
natural to the fallen heart of man, which every Christian 
feels, and feels continually ; bnt which he outweighs by con- 
trary considerations, and subduea by the influences of grace 
and the persuasion arising Irom a solid experience of the 
effects of Christianity on hts heart aad life. 
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We shall show then, firat, that the objections of infidelity 
are, for the most part, speculative optnions, directed not 
against the evidences, but the matter of revelation, and alto- 
gether INADMISSIBLE ; next, that they are full of inconsisten- 
cies, and put in temperately and insidiously, and are, in fact, 
CONTRADICTORY ,' in the third jiUce, that ihey are, in Ihem- 
selres, the obvious dictates of ignorance and pride of heart, 
and, therefore, frivolous ; and that, lastly, they are merely 
trials of man's sincerity and submission of heart to God, and 
CONFIRM rather than weaken the Christian evidences- 

In a word, the reasonings of unbelicTers are inadmissible, 
coNTRAoicTonr, frivolous, and compiruatork of the reli- 
gion which tbey were advanced to undermine. 

I. TM objectiona against the Christian religion are in- 
admissible. 

Common sense lella us that direct and positive proofs, resU 
ing upon facts, and confirmed by experience, must be rebut- 
ted by direct and positive proofs, resting upon clearer facta, 
confirmed by a. wider experience, and directed against the 
evidences supporting the case which is in question. Now, 
we shall find, that the objections of infidelity are speculative 
opinions merely, and thus wrong in kind ; and aimed against 
the matter of revelation, and not the evidences, and thus 
wrong in object: and on both accounts are utterly inadmissi- 
ble in all fair reasoning. 

They are wrono in kind. What can mere conjecture 
and hypothesis avail against a mass of positive facts, sustain- 
ed by all history, profane and ecclesiastical, and constituting 
a body of proof such as the world never before saw? 

Even in scientific questions, it is easy to irame objections. 
A disputant may invent hypotheses, and some of them suffi- 
ciently pliugible, against any section, for instance, of the 
Principia of Newton. By omitting some link in the chain of 
reasoning, taking up insulated parts of a subject, and show- 
ing them to be contradictory to some principle, he may make 
oQt a case which, to an unfurnished mind, appears strong, 
and yet to a sound reasoner has no force whatever, though 
it may be difficult for him at first to detect where the 
fallacy lies. But who regards such sophisms when once 
exposed I 

Much less do men regard such hypotheses in directly prac- 
tical matters. What weight do they attribute to specuiative 

TOL. II. 16 
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difficulties in matlers of agriculture, commerce, jurispru- 
dence, legislation T What would the skeptic himself say, rf 
his method as to Christianity were applied to his own tera- 
poral concerns 1 If he were sick, and a welt-attested medi. 
cine were presented to him, what regard would he pay to 
theoretic objections T If the deeds of an inheritance wera 
made aver to him with all the formalities of law, what 
weight would he give to adrerse speculations t No. In 
human afiairs men act not only against theoretic notions, 
but, expecting them and despising them as a matter of course, 
they know weQ enough that facts, not cavils, are the way to 
(ruth ; they know that a slight preponderance amidst con- 
flicting "facts and testimonies, perpetnally determines humam 
conduct — but that where the matters of fact are qjl on one 
side, and nothing is on the other bn( vain reasonings, mea 
OTerruIe such reasoiungs at once, and follow the sure guide 
of experience. 

And shall we not much more act thus in a concern of such 
infinite moment as Christianity T What 1 have we gone 
through our external and internal proofs, in order to give all 
up atlast to the mere abstract opinions of prejudiced and 
perverse men 1 What I have we forgotten the temper of 
mind in which we stated that the whole subject must be 
studied, and are we ready to surrender alt onr hopes to a 
speculative and ingenious opponent? What! are there not 
positive and solid facts enough in the arguments, both histor- 
ical and internal, which we have reviewed, to dissipate the 
airy phantoms of men's imaginations'! Hare we not the 
series of testimonies from the very days of the apostles ; have 
we not the involuntary attestations of heathen and Jewish 
adversaries ; have we not the additional conlirmations which 
the discovery of manuscripts, and medals, and inscripttoitB 
has been pouring in upon us in every age ? Have not also 
the actual inward effects, the glory and efficacy, the suitable- 
ness and excellency of every part of the Christian doctrine, 
solidity enough to resist the attack of theoretic difficulties, 
which, perhaps, ailer all, may turn out to be no difficuhies 7 

Yes : the sublime doctrines of Christianity, its pure and 
holy precepts, the inimitable character of its Founder, its 
benehcial tendency, the actual experiment and proof of it» 
efficacy in our own souls — these positive benefits, when sustain- 
ed by the historical proofe of authenticity, credibility and di- 
vine authority, form a solid mass of facts, against which 
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no mere speculatioai can for a moment be allowed to 
weigh. 

The attempt is monstrous. As unbeliever tells me of 
pettj critical difficulties in the reading of manuscripts or 
the exactness of a chronoloeicsl date ; he talks of the 
diflicultiea to his mind of the Christian mysteries ; he com- 
plains of the conduct and spirit of many professed Christiana, 

Now supposing these or a thousand similar statementa 
were ever so plausible, yet they are chiefly speculative, the 
fabric of the human brain, unsupported by facts — and there- 
fore what weight have they against the mass of evidences of 
every kind which sustain the Christian revelation T A 
eingle principle in the revelation itself— as, for instance, the 
ignorance of man — may overturn them all. But this I am not 
DOW concerned with ; I merely assert that opinion, and con- 
jecture, and cavil ate worse than nothing, compared with the 
substantial grounds on which we receive the divine record. 
All such objections are wrong in kind. 

But this is not all. They are wrono also in the object 
against which they are directed : for when we come to look 
at the topics which are urged by unbelievers, we tind that 
they are not only of a speculative nature, and, therefore, of no 
weight against positive fact and experience ; but they are 
objections not against the evidences, but against the rerela- 
tion. They are not arguments about the authenticity, the 
divine authority, the propagation of Christianity ; but against 
the matter and contents of Christianity itself. 

Now we shut out at once all such reasonings. They are 
directed to a wrong purpose, they aim at an inadmissible 
position. We bring you a revelation from the great, the 
eternal, the sovereign Iiord of heaven and earth. We detail 
the proofs of its divine origin. We bid you examine them 
with the utmost care. We say they are stronger evidences 
by far, than men are continually acting upon in all like 
cases. You meet the statements with objections, not to the 
credentials, not to the testimonies, but to something which 
appears to you incongruous in the contents of the revelation. 
Now against this we enter our decided protest. Speculative 
reasonings are, after all, of little value against positive facts; 
but speculative reasonings, not directed against the facts and 
evidences of revelation, but against revelation itself, are too 
absurd and too evidently of a wrong class, to be attended to 
for a moment. 
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I bring yon the tiistoiy of Livy or Tacitos. I proFc the 
work lo be the genuine produclion of the author. I gire the 
contemporary testimonies. I ahow you the }arge quotations 
from it in every aubsequent age. You pass by dl my facts — 
and direct your speculative reaaonings against somethiug you 
dislike in the matter of the history ! 

I lay before you an act of the British legislature. I de- 
tail the evidences of its authenticity. I show you the incon- 
trovertible records of the Parliament in which it was enact- 
ed. I refer you to the printed copy in the atchires of the 
nation. You neglect all these positive matters of fact — and 
begin to caril against the contents of the statute I 

An ambassador from the Prince and Lord of beaten and 
earth arrives amongst men. He opens his embassy. He ex- 
hibits his credentials. He has the sign manual of his master. 
You turn &om all this testimony — and plunge into metaphysi- 
cal arguments on what you term the unreasouableness of the 
message which he delivers! 

All this is BO manifestly contrary to every principle of fair- 
ness and siuceiity, that it would never be tolerated on any 
subject whatever in human affairs; and, therefore, least of all 
should it be tolerated in a matter so momentous as religion: 

The only legitimate ground of argument against Christian- 
ity, is against its evidences, not its matter. If it be from 
God, the matter is divine : this is a question, then, beyond 
and above man. At all events, it is not the primary question 
— the sole primary inquiry is, Are the evidences such as may 
satisfy a candid person that the revelation is of divine author- 
ity t Till this is settled, every thing else is trifling. 

If men have any thing to say against the authenticity of 
the books of the New Testament, let them advance it If 
the series of testimonies of alt kinds to the simple fact, that 
the Scriptures were published at the time when they claimed 
to be, and were received by the contemporary friends and fijes 
of the religion, as the genuine productions of the professed 
authors — if this can be overthrown, let it be done. The ques- 
tion is open to investigation. 

If men have any thmg to advance against the credibility of 
the gospel history, supported, as its facts are, by all kinds of 
testimony — heathen, Jewish, Christian — and uncontradicted 
by a single credible witness, let them advance it, and we will 
hear them. 

Or if they have any thing to a»ert against the divine authoi^ 
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ity of ChruUaDity, leating on the miracles, the prophecies, 
the supertiatural propagation of the gospel, and its pTominent 
good efiecta before the face of maukind, let them come tor- 
ward and make out their case, and we are ready to weigh 
their arguments. 

But, then, they must of course produc« a contrary series of 
testimonies ; they must bring forward facts against our facts ; 
contemporary authors against our conteiii[forary authors; 
heathen and Jewish historians, whose evidence goes against 
ours which sustain the credibility. They must oppose to our 
positive proo6 of authenticity, positice proofs of forgery. 
Tbey must oppose to our historical evidences of credibility, a 
conliary series of historical documents. They must combat 
our matters of fact, supporting the divine authority of Chris- 
tianity, by contradicting matters of fact — all which, I need 
not say, no one has even attempted. 

Bat for men, admitting, as those with whom we are arguing 
profess to do, the being and attributes of God and tlie accounta- 
bl^iess of man, to pass over all these irrefrag.-ible proofs, and 
to turn aside and cavil at the contents of the religion, is so 
•itpea an act of disobedience and rebellion against God, that 
nothing but the deep depravity of the human heart could for 
a moment listen to it. And yet men listen to nothing else. 
Metaphysical objections against the matter of Christianity 19 
the ground almost always taken by the unbeliever. 

We sweep away, then, all these objections at once, as out 
of place, as directed to an illegitimate object. We stop the 
argument at the threshold. We say, if the revelation be 
indeed from God, it is itself the authority for all it contains : 
jonr objections, therefore, must be directed to the question of 
the evidences on which the religion rests — and till these are 
overthrown by historical documents, by a series of positive 
testimonies, by a fair and manly appeal to the contemporary 
evidences of the period when the gospe! was established, we 
must consider all your reasonings as mere talk — they are 
wrong in object ; and are on this account, as well as on the 
ground of their being wrong in kind, utterly inadmissible in the 
present stage of the argument: they are cavils, not objections; 
subterfuges, not reasonings; the artifices of a dishonest or 
confused, not the arguments of a sincere and well-balanced, 
mind. 

But we do not stop here. So triumphant are the evidencet 
of the ChrisUan revelauon, that we go a step fuither; and, 
16 • 
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in order to fortify the breasts of iDgenuoua youth againat the 
ehafts of iofidelitj, we show that, 

II. The objections agunst the Christian religion are con- 

For, on looking a little closer into the statements of unbe- 
lievers, we find such confusion and fallacy in their reasoning! 
— such prevarication and dissl^ulatiou of the real facts of the 
case — such concessiona made to the Christian faith at one 
time, and such unfair and intemperate invectives urged at 
another — such shifting and versatility in different agea, and 
by different classes of writers, that we may really leave such 
objections to refute and destroy each other, and may feel yet 
more completely assured of the truth of a religion which is 
only assailed by contradictory speculalire opinions. 

1. For what CONFUSION and falhe BEAaoMiNGS do we 
discover, the closer we examine the dilficultiea advanced bj 
infldelity ! There is nothing clear, nothing tangible, nothing 
fairly reasoned out upon its proper grounds. The objections 
of unbelievers prove too much ; they sap the foundations of 
' the natural religion, which they profess to support, as well as 
of the revealed doctrine, which they avowedly attack. They 
deny all human testimony. They subvert the first principles 
of morals. Their objections are rather the offspring of the 
ignorant and fallen mind of man, as we have already observed ; 
Buch as every Christian has felt, and feels continually, and 
overcomes by faith, than specific doubts sustained by any 
consistent series of arguments. 

They quite forget that the evidences of Christianity are 
what is termed a cumulative proof; a collective argument, 
arising, not from one thing, but Irom many things of various 
kinds, and springing from independent sources, and contrib- 
uting in different degrees to the result. They argne as if s 
single minute objection could invalidate the whole combined 
truth. They think if they can make good any point against 
any branch of the Christian evidence, as stated by a less 
informed or feeble advocate, they have gained their cause. 
Thus they conflise the question. All their arguments are fal- 
lacies. It is welt known that in matters of judicial investiga- 
tion, there is oflen an overwhelming convictiiMi produced &om 
the combination of a great number of witnesses, no single 
one of whom could be considered as entitled to the highest 
degree of credit, from the want of general intelligence, or 
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scqiwiDtaiice with the particular circuinstanoes of the caie, « 
even from want of character. If each an accidental combi- 
natioD takes place, tiie evidence becomes perfectly conclusive.* 
What, then, avail cavils against some smallet points in the 
cumulative argument? If unbelievers couM weaken the 
force of one half of our proofs, the remainder would be more 
than sufficient, perhaps even one branch of them — the chai 
BCter of our Lord, for example — would be enough to convince 
■ sincere inquirer. But no single division of our evidences 
has yet been disproved; and the confused objections of mere 
speculative unbelief against some insulated facts, are like the 
foaming waves dashing against the deep-rooted rock, which 
has for ages defied their impotent fury. 

The evidences of our religion are like what we mean by 
strength or effect in architecture, the consequence of the 
whole edifice erected in such a manner, and seen in its true 
light. Supposing one argument should be less clearly sup- 
ported, this leaves the grand mass of proof in its general force 
and beauty. Jf a single stone or column seems to an objector'a 
eye inappropriate for upholding or adorning the building, 
we are not to think that the entire strength or effect depends 
upon that separate support, when it reposes, and with far 
greater security, upon the wide, united strength and entire 
range and system of its fabric.t What, then, avail the inc<H 
herent, contradictory specnlalions of infidelity 1 Supposing 
we should not be able to solve explicitly every objection, we 
may yet be perfectly satisfied upon the whole, and may leave 
the difficulty for abler hands, or for a more advanced period 
of our own studies. 

2. But further — the prevarication and dissimulation 
OP THE REAL FACTS of the case are so apparent in the objec- 
tions of unbelievers, as to deprive their reasonings of all force. 
The bold-denial of the best attested matters of history; the 
misstatement of particular circumstances ; the calumnies 
heaped on the memory of the defenders of Christianity ; 
the false quotations made fi-om their books ; alterations in the 
reading of important passages ; the perversion of almost every 
incident occurring in ecclesiastical and profane historians— 
these are the arts which disgust every candid and well-inform- 
ed mind in the writings of sceptics. Was ever such a daring 
eomp3und of prevarication, gross Uunders, impudent denial 
of th? most notorious facts, and unblushing dissimolation of 

■ Vetplank. t Bnllsr, Danaan 
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the real state of the questbn, aa the pages of the Age of 
Reason exhibited t and yet this wretched stuff was a chief 
tDstrument in the spread of infidelity in this country at the 
period of the French revolution. Take the works of Gibbon, 
or Hume, or Voltaire, or Rousseau — there is scarcely a fact 
which affects Christianity, not perverted or concealed. So 
grossly is this the case, that the warmest admirers of these 
writers do not deny it ; whilst the artful insinuations, the 
secret hints and reflectionB against the Christian religion, cast 
out incidentally, as it were, and in books and places where 
they might have been least expected, prove the dishonesty of 
mind of those who have recourse to such methods of c<»itro- 
versy. The main engine of infidelity in France was an in- 
sidious corruption of the streams of literature. Every spe- 
cies of publication, from the fugitive tale to the ponderous 
encyclopedia, was infected with tlie moral poison. In fact, 
deceit and misrepresentation are the arms of this wretched 
cause. I know of no one work on the side of unbelief, which 
meets manfully the case, which allows the facts with candor, 
and then proceeds to a consistent and honest argument ufoa 

3. Consider, again, the concessions made to the Christian 
faith at one time, and the unfair and intempehatb invec- 
tives urged at another. 

The concessions of unbelievers are sufficient to establish the 
Christian religion. The facts of the gospel are not denied ; 
the admissions of the three first centuriesmake this impossible. 
The simplicity and artlessness of the narratives, that is, the 
CREDIBILITY, is admitted. Miracles are disputed against 
generally ; but the particular facts of the gospel not being 
controverted, the miracles are virtually conceded. The lul- 
filment of the frofhecieb, though contested by modern infi- 
dels, was conceded by the earlier ones, some of whom attempt- 
ed to show that the predictions were written after ihe events. 
The existence of the Jews in the present day is a fact which 
carries the trnth of all the prophecies along with it. The 
beauty of the morals, and the benevolence and purity of the 
CH.\RACTBR OP CnRisT afc granted. The tenuekct of the 
religion to promote human happiness is avowed by all legistar 
tors and rulers. The supernatural fhopagation of Chris- 
tianit;r may be establiirhed from Gibbon's own objecUons. 
How is it, then, that the opponents of revelation are thus in- 
conusient 1 How is it that they are thus compelled to bear 
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t«MioiODj in favor of Chiistianity ? Does it not prove that 
they are not satisiied ivilh their own arguments, and that their 
consciences cannot repose on the reoaonings they have fi-ained 1 
Christian writers never act thus. We never make conces- 
sions to infidelity ; we never admit at one time what we deny 
at another. The case is plain. Thoae concessions arise 
from occaskmal coaviotions of truth felt and expressed, though 
contrary to the general stream of the unbeliever's feelings. It 
b thus that vicious men often bear testimony in favor of virtue, 
especially at the near approach of death ; but virtuous men 
never bear testimony in iavor of vice.* 

And then, with these concessions contrnst the bitter invec- 
tives which, at other times, infidelity employs against Chris- 
tianity, its ministers, its doctrines, its precepts. Observe the 
rancor, the peculiar irritation, the deadly malignity which 
mark theit writings. They seem to avenge a personal quar- 
rel. No buffoonery is too coarse, no ridicule too keen, no sar- 
casm is too bitter for such a purpose. Instead of reasoning, 
confused and fallacious as it may be, they give you clamor ; 
kistead of facta, calumny ; instead of calm argumentation, 
personal reproach ; instead of deliberation and the fear of de- 
cidiag amiss, rashness and precipitation of judgment Such 
objections carry their own refutation with them. 

4. Add to this the biiiftino ANn tebsatilitt of these 
objections in different ages, and by different classes of writers. 
The infidelity of each age varies from the preceding. The 
objections relied on now, will be abandoned a few years hence. 
What Herbert admitted in the seventeenth century as the 
notices of our reason under all circumstances, Paine, in the 
eighteenth, spurns and rejects. What was scorned by Hobbes 
and Shaftesbury, is now tacitly allowed to be right and just. 
Infidelity is compelled to wear the garb of Christianity, and 
appear under the form of Neologismf and Socinianism. 
Against this variable and inconsistent opposition, Christianity 
presents her uniform and unchangeable testimony, her authen- 
ticity, her divine authority, her internal excellency. She is 
defended now, as she was in the days of Justin Martyr and 
Lactantius. She has the uniformity of truth. 

• Fullor. 

f This new doctrine, u its mina anuin«a, BCurcely dispuisef its infi- 
delity. It attempla to explain iway, not only the oapitd doctrines of 
Clirirtianity, with SocinianJBiu, but all miraciSous power — every tiuQ([, 
in alunt, peooluir to revel&tioa 
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Such, then, being the contradiction of (he objectiona raised 

against Christianity, we need not regard them with alarm. 
It would be madness to allow such cavils to disturb our faith. 
No, my young friends ! You have first taken, as you ought, 
a. direct view of the positive evidences ; you have found every 
part abundantly furnished with testimonies ; you have Been 
the inward excellency of the religion. To yon, tlwn, the 
speculative error falls harmless of itself. You have laid the 
proper foundation ; your mind reposes upon it; and you can 
now deal with the objections, which might have perplexed 
you, if you had been unfurnished with this knowledge. Your 
Christian hope is " an anchor of the soul both sure and stead- 
fast ;"" and you will never be persuaded to desert your port in 
order to venture, at the call of human rashness, on the wild 
sea of endless reaaonings. No; if skeptical doubts intrude 
into the mind, you will fall back on the positive facts and 
practical benefits of Christianity ; you will let conscience 
reply ; you will not be caught in the thin web of a treacher- 
ous enemy ; but being furnished with a solid, practical per- 
suasion of Christianity, you will burst at once the dangerous 
delusions, and come forth to liberty and peace. 

If we had nothing else to stale in answer to the objections 
of infidelity, this woijd be more than enough. They are not 
only inadmissible in themselves, but, when they are looked 
into, they are found to be contradictory with each other. But 
we proceed yet liirthei ; chiefly for the sake of the young, 
into whose minds the bold assertions and cavils of the skeptic 
may at times be injected ; and we show, 

III. That these objections abe frivolous in themselves, 

AND MANIFESTLY SPRINO FROM TBB FRIUE AND IQNORANCB OF 
THE HOHAN' HIND. 

I can scarcely bring myself to classify these miserable rea- 
sonings, even with the purpose of showing how vain and weak 
they are as advanced against Christianity. 

Let us first, however, look at those which are tbifliko in 
themselves ; then at such as spring especially from the pridi: 
of the human heart; and lastly, at those which arise chiefly 
from IGNORANCE of what Christianity is, and of the facts con- 
nected with it. 

1. For what can be more triflino in themselves than petty 
critical or scientific objections oa the dimensions of the ark ; 

■ H«b. Yi. 19. 
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on riight Tariations in genealogies ; on points of chronological 
minuteness ; on circumstances in the lives of the patriarchs ; 
op the quotations in the New Testament from the Old ; on the 
diversitiea in the narratiTe of the fiwr QospeJs ; or the vari- 
oos readings in the manuscripts; on the supposed contradict 
tk>ns between geological theories and the Mosaic account of 
the creation ; on the judgments inflicted by the Almighty on 
guilty nations, by means of the Jewish people 7 A thousand 
things such as these — what are they but trifling, petty, mi- 
croscopic atoms floating in the sun-bcams, compared with 
the gigantic mass of evidences, external and internal, by 
vhich Christianity is sustained 1 Id books of such antiquity 
and diversity ; in the accounts of usages and manners which 
have passed away for ages ; in documents, designed for the 
whole world, and for men of every class and in every period 
of time, these difSculties might be expected to occur; they 
are the mere dust in the balance ; they are matters which 
sound criticism explains ; which further knowledge of ancient 
manners elucidates; which every new commentator lessens 
by more enlarged means of inibrmation; and which have 
been every one shown to admit of a satisfactory answer. To 
dwell on such points is as frivolous and absurd as for a pris- 
oner, condemned to death, to criticise minutely the language 
of the pardon granted him by his sovereign, at the moment 
when gratitude and joy should overwhelm every other feeling. 
Q. But, to pass from this £rst class, what shall we say to the 
great speculative objections wliich involve, indeed, the deepest 
and most momentous questions, but which, as they affect the 
evidences of Christianity, are obviously the dictates of human 
PRIOE ANn PResuMi>TioN 1 For what are difficulties raised 
about the guilt and corruption of man, and the incomprehen- - 
sibility of the Christian mysteries, but a confession of a proud 
curiosity, which would pry into secrets which God has not re- 
vealed, and which Christianiiy avows to be beyond her design 
to unfold T 

, Men urge against Christianity, the existence of moral evil, 
and the statements of Scripture about the depravity and cor- 
ruption of man. We acknowledge the impenetrable difficul- 
ties to our finite understandings. But does not Christianity 
profess that her scheme is only partially revealed ; that the 
practical bearings of it are, indeed, clearly made out to guide 
man in his duties; but that the whole reasons of the Almighty 
m his permission of evil, in his dealings with his rational and 
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accountable creatures, are not Tevealed, much less submitted 
to human judgment and opinion t What, then — must we 
again remind young persons of the limited faculties of moo, 
and his inability to comprehend the designs of the infinite 
God T What, then — is it not enough that the revelation d&. 
dares that "the Judge of all the earth will do right;"* that 
at the last great assize he will reconcile all the apparent 
inequalities in his providential dealings, and display his holy 
character in all its perfection? What! are there not sufii- 
cient indications of the divine goodness and mercy in the 
scheme of revelation, though some parte of man's condition, 
and some of the causes of things, are not discovered to us? 
What ! can a child, brought up by a kind and considerate 
parent, discern proofs enough of his love and wisdom, though 
some of his restraints, and many of his commands, appear 
harsh to his selfishness and passions ; and shall not man, the 
child of a heavenly parent, acknowledge the numberless ia- 
atances of God's goodness and mercy, though he cannot un- 
derstand why he was made with such and such powers, and 
placed in such and such relations T Nay, is not the fallacy 
of the skeptic's argument, with respect to the character of the 
Almighty, infinitely more glaring, than (he fallacy of thn 
child's argument would be, if he concluded against the kind- 
ness and wisdom of his earthly father I 

Or conceive the same thing in another light. Here is i 
complicated machine invented by one of unquestionably supe- 
rior ability and integrity — the end to be ultimately accomplish- 
ed by it is so simple as to be understood by those of the lowest c^ 
pacity. We cannot, however, follow out in every instance, the 
nature of the machinery, merely through our want of under- 
standing ; but we are still assured by the Maker, that all is framed 
in the best manner, biit that the effect is yet very imperfectly 
produced. Surely this assurance, backed with demonstrative 
evidence of success in a variety of instances that fell within 
the level of our capacity, would remove all shadow of doubt 
from every reasonable mind. Now that God is wise and good, 
and that the proceedings of his government must be wise and 
good, all acknowledge who admit the perfections of the one 
Almighty God. Revelation also teaches us the end which 
be will ultimately bring out. We find ourselves lost, how- 
ever, in the mysterious conduct of the means he uses. But 
we see evidently that we uoderatand not the sum of things; 
ud experience tells us that notfajig is more fallible than our 
■ G«n. xvUi. 2S. 
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jnd^eot in these m&ttera. While, then, we have undotihted 
{troofii that the reTelatkm ia &om God — that the machinery ia 
of divine formation — we cannot rationally distrust the perfec- 
tion of his moral government, however incomprehenflible toua,* 

But why do I thus expose the futility of this objection T For 
wherefore ia it urged at all against Christianity 1 Christian- 
ity did not produce the actual condition of man. Christian- 
ity djd not occasion the fall of our natare. Christianity did 
not introduce moral eTit, We have already made this re- 
mark.t We make it again. The misery and guilt of man is 
s state of things which actually exists, whether Christianity be 
true or not Man is actually in this condition under the nat- 
nral goTemment of Ood. Natural religion has to deal with 
the fact, as much as Christianity. Go then, presumptuous 
inquirer, and ask of natural religion the solution of your difB- 
cnlties. Go and demand of the Deist what he has to say of 
the entrance of moral evil, and the amount of disorder and un- 
faappiaesB now in the world. When he has answered your 
demand, then come back to Christianity, and she will show 
jou the remedy she has provided for it. 

The truth is, such inquiries are beyond and abore our fac- 
ulties. If men allow the bein^ and perfectkma of Qod, under 
whose government this evil exists, they cannot, with any show 
of reason, transfer the objection from natural to revealed reli- 
gion, and make it a pretext for rejecting all the positive evi- 
dences of revelation ; eqtecially as this proposes an alleviation, 
B remedy, a salvation to man, a. clue to lead him out of the 
labyrinth where he must otherwise wander without rescue 
and without hope. " If in a. chain of mercy by which the 
Almighty draws a race of sinners to himself, the first links b« 
far above out of our sight, and others surrounded with a glory 
too bright for mortal gaze ; shall we, on that account, refuse to 
follow its attraction, and choose our own ways and methods of 
ascending into the presence of the Most High?"} 

• See Milner wiinrt Gibbon, p. 216. f Lect. it. 

t Bishop filamfield'g Sennang, p. 43. — I add an important remark 
from anolber aathoi. " That Uiere are difficulties in the Chriatiui 
■ntem, every leflectinff mui will be readj to acknowledge ; but then 
they are either difficaltiee which adroit of an eaay mlution, or nich w 
arise out of the limited range of our capacities m this infancy of our 
being ; and if we will but condescend to believe that the woiks of God 
are as great and marvellouB, and his ways as just and true, in thoM 
tlungs which we do not yet comprehend, as we clearly see to be the 
cue in thaw that wb do, then every lebellioiu wpiring of a sktfptiaal 
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I say little on the other branch of this cltutf of objeotionf, 

the JDconiprehenEibility of the Christian mysteries ; for what 
is the source of all this but the plainest pride and presump- 
tion— 4 piide and presumption fet more inescuiable than that 
which gave rise to the former topic 1 There was in that di& 
ficulty, a pjausihje force from the acknowledged facts of man's 
misery ; but to complain of iucomprehenHibiltty in the mode of 
the divine subsistenciea in the Holy Trinity, in the incarna- 
tion, the atonement, the perBon and operations of \he Holy 
Spirit, the divine will and purposes in election, the union of 
man's free agency with God's gracious influences upon the 
heart, is at onco to make ourselves wiser than the Almighty. 
Undoubtedly, many parts of these doctrines are involved to us 
in mystery — but they are proposed to us as such; the great 
mystery of godliness is only unfolded as to certain practical 
uses. Probably our faculties are incapable of comprehending 
more than has been revealed. An insect in the drawer of a 
cabinet is more capable of weighing the conduct and estimat- 
ing all the counsels of princes, than we are capable of weigtw 
ing the conduct and estimating the counsels of the infinite 
God.* Christianity hides not her mysteries : she avows 

nature will be quelled, and we shall be contented to wait in humilitj 
snd faith for those clearer discoveries, which it is reasonable to COD- 
clude will form one great source of increased enjo'^'nent to as in a more 
exalted state of being, 

"In tbe mean time, it is of the first importance, when dwelling upon 
the difficulties which may be started by skeptics to the Cliristian reve- 
lation, to recollect that most of these ifitEcuIties apply with eqiial force 
to every system of Deism that has been or can be framed. The great 
diSeience between the two cases is this, tiiat although each system has 
its difficulties inevitable to creatures placed in circumsliuices of com- 
parative ignorance, there is, on the side of Christianity, a mass of evi- 
dence, clear, convincing and incontrovertible, to prove that it is a sys- 
tem framed by Infinite Benevolence, for the highest purposes of human 
happiness : there is practical proof, that, by its innnence on tlie hn> 
pan mind, millions have been reclaimed from immorality; and then 
is an absolute certainty, from a survey of its principles, that if we 
eonld conceive them to have their full mSuence upon the counsels of 
nations, and upon the conduct of individuals, the reign of un, the 
source of all misery, would be extinguished, and earth would Umost 
wear the aspect of heaven. In the otlicr case, DeiEun has to encoun- 
ter moat of the difficulties, and is at the same lime utterly devoid of 
any of the evidences of Christianity. It is all hopeless uncertainty, 
and dreary, shivering speculation." — Harford's Atcimtit qf T, Paine — to 
which admirable and authentic narrative, drawn from original docu- 
ments and the testimonies of eye-wilnesscs, this and the succeedinf 
Lecture are much indebted. 

* Look*. 
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them. She says, she has truth, but truth veiled ; that the 
Koret things of her doctrine, like those of nature, will not be 
entirely manifested til! we come to the region of full and per- 
fect light. She says, God is good, but incomprehensibly 
good ; wise, but incomprehensibly wise ; intelligent, but of an 
incomprehensible underatandiug. You tell a peasant that tha 
mm, which he sees rise, draw towards the meridian, decline 
towards the west, and at length disappear, is yet immovable 
in the centre of the universe ; you say to him that this earth 
on which he stands so firmly, turns about its axis with a fright* 
ful rapidity. He cannot comprehend you ; and you attribute 
his incredulity to its true cause, his ignorance.* It is so with 
the Christian mysteries. In God they are " all light, neither 
is there any darkness at all ;"t though, as it respect us, they 
are obscure and incomprehensible. But as the peasant, if 
possessed of the least modesty and humility, would believe the 
Acts of the natural world on the testimony of the united learn- 
ing and moral integrity of men of all nations, best capable of 
examining them ; so much more will the Christian, receiving 
a divine revelation on its authentic proofs, admit the revela- 
tion itself as the authority for the mysteries which it contains. 
Such objections, then, are, as it respects Christianity, utterly 
frivolous. 

3. But we pass to the third class of objections which ^ring 
from HERE lONOBANCE OP WHAT Christianite IB, what it 
proposes to efiect, the manner of its operations, its proper 
province, and the history of its actual influence in all ages. 
And, here, why shonld I reply to the oft-refiited objections to 
the dangerous tendency of the doctrine of justification by 
faith in the merits of the Son of God, when the whole Bible, 
and the testimony of all competent witnesses, show it to be 
the immediate source of gratitude, obedience, holiness, }oyT 
Why should I repel the charge of gloomy and monastic and 
mean virtues being attached to Christianity, when the slight- 
est acquaintance with the morals of the gospel will show its 
lovely and benignant character, its freedom from every ap- 
pearance of austerity, its amiable and sympathizing and con- 
Bt^Qg spirit T Or, again, why should I refute the objection 
framed on the ground of the persectitions and wars of which 
Christianity has been said lo be the cause ! For where b the 
qpirit of persecution to be tbund in the New Testament? Is 

* WitMMjamm. t 1 J^m i. 6. 
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it in tbe sermon oii th« Mdunt ? Is it in the deliueation of 
charity in the Epiatle to the Corinthians, or in the euumer^- 
tion of the lovely virlues in the 12th of that to the Romans? 
Who, I ask, have in all ages been the antlKirs of wars and 
peT^Gutions, Christians or their oppresBOis ? Did Christian- 
itf persecute Herod, or Herod Christianity 7 Did the Chris- 
tians of the liret three centuries raise wars and peisectitbna 
agaiast the Roman emperors, or the Roman emperors against 
the Christians 1 And tf oorrupt bodies of men have in later 
Ages made a pretest of Cbtistianity for Icindling wars or excit- 
ing persecutions, what was the cause 1 Was it Christianitf, 
or the want of Christianity 1 Was it the pure and humble 
doctrine of the gospel preached by tlie reformers, which w^ 
cited the wars of that period ; or the fierce and implacable 
spirit of men void of Christianity and filled with secular ajtt- 
bition and pride T Where is the precept of Christianity which 
ia not peaceful and benignantT Where the spot in which 
pure Chriatianitj has been {Wanted, without briDging its 
own spirit of forgiveness with it and subduing the angry pa»- 
fiiona of man t 

And what are the variety of opinionB sad the divisions 
among Christians — another ,ti3pic of invective with unbelievers 
—but generally immaterial differences of judgment, upcm sub- 
ordinate pmnta, springing from the weakness of human reason T 
All tme Christians are united upon every thing vital — every 
thing that relates ta the main doctrines, the ohief duties, and 
the lovely temper of the go^>el— rail are united in humiliati(»i 
before God far sin, in reliance on the grace and m^its of 
Jesna Christ, and in the necessity of holiness of heart and life. 
Their varieties of opinion on the details and expositions of truth, 
and on matters of external discipline, are entirely lost in the 
immense importance of the points on which they speak with 
one heart and one mouth, to the praise of -that Saviour whom 
the gospel has revealed. 

I will not dwell on the objection raised upon the little in- 
fluence which Christianity has upon its followers, because this 
again is an ebullition of pure ignorance — it rests on the gron 
mistake of confounding twminal with real Christians — it pro- 
ceeds on the idea that men are Christians, though they are 
merely worldly, prond pi>ofessorB of that holy doctrine, with 
the name of a religion which they understanil not, regard not, 
follow not in any one branch of its principles or commands. 
To quote men who have never token the imeritMd medicine. 
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as proofa of the want of virtae in the medicine itself, Is con- 
trary to reason and common Bense. 

But, then, the Chrisltan religion wants universality and 
greater clearness in its evidences — say the objectors in ihe 
last place. Here, also, men's ignorance is the true source of 
the mistake ! Are they any judges of the clearness and force 
of the evidences, which they have never examined ? — for if 
tiiey had examined them, they could not overlook their im- 
mense force, and turn aside to speculate on the matters which 
we have been refuting. Have they ever spent one hour in 
weighing, with serious and candid minda, the mass of evi- 
dences which Christianity produces? Have they not, on the 
contrary, neglected, passed over, despised our body of proofe, 
and flown off to vain reasonings, which can only bewilder the 
understanding and harden the heart 1 And what ignorance 
is it of the whole design of Christianity, to suppose that man 
may. prescribe to the Almighty the degree of clearness which 
should attend the testimonies of revelation ! It is enough if 
the proofs are sufficient to satisfy a humble, sincere inquirer. 
To satisfy others is impossible. To make the evidences irre- 
nstible, would go to undermine all the moral agency of man, 
would be contrary to his estate of probation, wtMild act i^mq 
him mechanically and forcibly, and dratroy hia moral and ac- 
countable nature. Yet the evidences, after all, are, I was 
going to say, irresistible — that is, they are so numerous, so 
powerful, so various, so attractive, they arise from so many 
qnaiters, they address, in so many parts, man's reason and 
affections, that, to a fair and impartial student, they are de- 
monstrative, overwhelming, irresistible. 

And as to the want of universality in the religion, what is 
the cause 1 Is it not the torpor and ingratitude of those who 
possess, bnt do not spread, its blessings ; whoneglectthe last end 
most solemn command of its divine Founder, who act againat 
its genuine spirit of diffusion, who are tame, feeble and de- 
clining in their Christianity, instead of being bold, ardent and 
persevering t What was the spirit of tlie church in its early 
E^, but dissemination T What was the last thing that with- 
ered before the blighting aelfishness of the dark ages, but dis- 
semination 7 What has distinguished the revival of pure 
Christianity, but the zeal of missions ? 

And how, then, can the want of universality be charged as 
an objection upon our religion I It is designed to be univer- 
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sal, it ia calcumed to be eo in all its paite, its fidlowera ue 
bound by every motive to render it so. 

What reasons, unknown to man, there may be for Almighty 
God's permitting the present alow and limited range of this 
mighty blessing, it is not for us to say. Man's ignoraDce is 
here the best check on the rash impetuosity of our minds. 
We see in the natural world, that men's faculties, powers, ad- 
vantages, are most unequally distributed. We see that bene- 
fits, and discoveries, and inventions of the most beneficial 
kind, are limited ia their circuiL The most valuable discov- 
eries in medicine, for instance, have been made only of late 
years, and are still confined taa few naticois. To find, there- 
fore, the benefits of the Christian dispensation extended only 
to certain nations, and not reaching to others, is no more valid 
as an objection to Christianity, than a similar order of things 
is to the natural government of God.* 

"The work of God is begun," says Bishop Horsley, "is 
going on, and will unquesi ion ably be carried to its perfection. 

. The ^irit of Cliriatiaitity is gaining more and more of an ascen- 

' dency, and God's good work is tending to its consummation 
by that progress, by which, from the very nature of the means 
employed, the business must be expectefl to proceed. The 
means are not such aa he might be expected to put in use, if 
his omnipotence alone were regarded, but they are such as 
are oonaistent with the free agency of man ; auoh as are 
adapted to the nature of man as a rational and mora] agent, 
and adapted to the justice, and wisdMn, and mercji of God in 

- his dealings with such a creature. God's power is unques- 
tionably competent to the instantaneous alxilition of all moral 
evil, by the annihilation, at a single stroke, of the whole troop 

' of rebellious angels and the whole race of sinful m^i, and tlw 
production of new creatures in their room. God's power is 
competent to the speedy abolition of moral evil, by the sud- 
den execution of severe judgments on wicked nations, or sin- 
ful individuals. But God willeth not the death of a sinner; 
be seeks our obedience to his will founded less on fear than 
love. He abstains, therefore, from these summary, abrupt, 
co^cive measores, and he employs no other means than the 
preaching of the gospel, that is, no other means than 
those of persuasion and argument, invitation and threat- 
ening. It is very obvious that ages muat elapse before 
these means can produce their fiill eflect. The progress of 
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the work will not only be gradual, but liable to tempiM-airy 
interrnptions ; so that al tiiDes it may seem, not only to stand 
still, but even to go backward, as often as particulai circum- 
stances in the affairs of tlw world draw away the attention of 
men from the doctriuet of the gospel, or raise up eztraordinary 
(^position of their passioDS to its precepts. Instead of taking 
offence at the shiw progreaa, we should reljr on the promise tS 
(he pn^etic word, and set ourselres to consider what may 
be done oa our part, and what God may expect we should 
do, for the furtherance of his work and the removal of 
hindrances."* 

Thus vain and frivoloos are the objections of infidelity vrhea 
we come to consider them, which we have the rather done, 
because they are of the same nature with tiie corrupt sugges- 
ttons of the fallen heart of man, a resistance to which is a 
main characteristic of the wise and sincere Christian, whilst 
he that yields to them becomes the unbeliever. But that 
Christianity should be c^n to such difficulties ia, indeed, 
what might be expected when God, the infinite Creator, makes 
known a part of his ways to man, a feeble, corrupt and per- 
yerse creature. We observe, therefore — 

IV. That THE8B OBJKCnONS ARB, UPON THK WKOLE, OIOiT 
TKIALS OF ova, SINCERITY AND SUBUISSION OF HEART TO 
OOD, AND GO TO CONFIRM BATUEK THAN WEAKEN THK 
CnaiSTIAN EVIDENCES. 

For it is apart of our probation in this world, that we should 
be subjected to the conaideratiou of difficulties, which we may 
make the occasion of objectkni and rebellion of heart, if we 
please, but which are designed only to put to the proof our 
sincerity and submission of mind to our circumstances and 
duties. To understand fully all the parts of the Christian 
system might require, for an; thing we can tell, divine capa- 
cities. Mystery is a necessary attendant upon the being and 
perfections of God, in the view of a finite creature like maji. 
Similar difRculties and Directions to those which men think 
they see in revelation; they think they see in God's moral 
government of the world. Now if the very same sort of obscu- 
rities, grounds of irritation, partial light, limited range of in- 
fluence, contradiction to preconceived expectations, unlooked- 

* Hontey, Sermon zl. — a refaienoo to ona or two 
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' (oT position of things — matters beyond imd above our compre- 
hension — do actuallj take place in a system of things which 
we acknowledge to be divine ; then similar grounds of objec- 
tion aie no sound arguments against the Christian revelation. 
The same objections as men bring against Christianity, may 
be brought against natural religion ; and if they are of no 
force iu the one case, so neither ate they in the other.* 

It may, therefore, be the trial most appropriate to our state 
of probation, that some of the evidences of Christianity should 
be thought liable to objections, which, though trifling in 
themselves, when discussed, yet may puzzle an inexperienc«d 
mind, and may carry it off from truth and holiness. 

The state of things as to the evidences of Christianity, is 
precisely what it is as to many of the most important truths of 
naiural religion. They do not all lie upon the surface, some 
of them are open to many exceptions, they are collected only 
from the whole of a series of considerations, are of little weight 
unless men will be serious, devout, attentive; they are not 
seen, if men will begin on the side of objeclions-t 

Indeed, the human mind is so constituted, or is so weak- 
ened since the fall, that moral and religious truth can be 
received in no other way than by beginning with positive 
evidences, and overlooking objections and difficulties. The 
mind can always &ame subtikies, perceive obstacles, present 
[dausible si^hisms. Something may always be said by a 
perverse, or weak, or over-curious disputant. But why did I 
say, in moral and religious questions? — in every question, in 
matters even of conscience, as we before observed, the frnitlol 
mind of man can excite a host of imaginations. It is one of 
otir primary duties to Almighty God, to subdue these treacb- 



t We aee, in i^c, fiam the Scriaturea, that objectioQB were ever 
made agaiDat triilh. The history of the Jews is a histor; of the cavils 
and dilSculties advanced by that people agninat Moses uid SuDuel, 
and the other prophets. The gvBpels abound with the diacoareea of 
oar Lord agaiDBl the objeeUona of the Jews of his da;. The Acts and 
the EpielJea are much ennf^ in answering or siLenclng the viun dia- 
pDtations of men. 'Hie language of St. Pelec, in the paHlfe which I 
read as my text, ia conclusive on the same aubjeot. Tht scofftrs ara 
there described, ^rat, in their moral state — they walk after their own 
lusti ; and then in their objections against Christianity— dnij Maying, 
Ifhere u ikt vromui of hit coming t for, aince tkt fathtTi Ml OHus, 

all thing, cmUmie oj, they did from the er«trior -' ■' '■* '" "■■- 

s-oes to prove that vain reasonings are to be e: 
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flious riflings of our minilEi to view « gre&t question like Chri*- 
tianity, in ita right light, to begin with plain matters of fact 
in its hiBtorical proofe, to leave difficulties and speculative 
reaainingfl till the atudent, being well furniabed with knowl- 
edge and imbued with the spirit of ChriBtionity, is able to 
cc»e with them safelf. 

Thus, on the whide, these objections are clearly only trials 
of our sincerity and Bubmisaion of heart to Ood. They are 
really in favor of the evidences of our faith. That Chris- 
tianity should seem open to them, is an argument that it is a 
part of the same divine government which lies open to the 
same objections in the natural order of the world. That men 
abould be exposed to them, is an argument to prove the divine 
origin of the revelation : all is consistent and harmonious ia 
the manifestations of the same glorious God to man. 

And when the nature of the reasonings against revelation 
is considered, the argument turns yet more entirely ia favor 
of the religion they would oppose. 

For we may be sure that every thing that can be urged 
against so holy and suUime a revelation as Christianity, has 
been diligently sought for. We have all that can be said. If, 
then, the objectiooa ol unbelievers amount to nothing more 
than a certain niuab» of i^eonlative difficulties, which might 
as easily be raised against' natural religion, as against re*d»- 
tion; if,. it appears Oiat these t^ections are bottomed uptm 
- mere airy opinions of the bamnn mind ; i(, besides the vanity 
of the objectious in tbemtelves, tfaey are directed to a wrong 
point, and are alu^ther inadimssible, so long as the mass of 
hiiilorical evidences remains untouched ; if, moreover, they are 
fiill of contradictions and inoMiststeiieies ; and, after all, are 
&ivoloas and futile, — if all this be so, then I say, such objec- 
tions rather confirm than weaken the Christian evidenceB— 
tiiea I say, it is no attall argument in favor of Christianity, 
that, after two thousand years, nothing sdid, nothing tangible, 
nothing resting upon facts, should be substantiated against it. 

Nay, I assert further, that such vapid objecrious turn com- 
^tely against those who advance them, b«:ause, whilst tbey 
make nothing against the evidences of Cfaristiauity, which 
they do not venture to touch, and as little against its contents, 
which they cannot shake, they leave all the facts unaccounted 
for, which have existed before the eyes of men, in all ages, 
and stare every man full in the &ce, in the present. Iniideli^, 
vhiUt framing' speoolatioas againat Christianity, leaves faer 
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OWD citadel undefended. We take her up on her own ground. 
We ask her, supposing her objections to be granted, and 
Christianity to be accounted not of divine authority, whence 
the religion arose? Who were the authors of it ? What waa 
ita origin? Who was its founder? What gave euccess to 
the unarmed apostles T What made the weakest aud most 
despised of causes (o triumph over the most powerful and most 
honored ? What produced the greatest revolution in the 
human mind which the world ever witnessed, — the oTertbrow 
of heathenism, and the establishment of Chriatiauity ? What 
has preserved the religion, and carried on its triumphs to the 
present hour? What haa infused into its mward frame-work 
such an adaptation to the state and wants of man — such a' 
sublimity of doctrine — such a purity of morals — sneh a bene- 
ficial tendency? What accounts for the pre-eminent holiness 
and loveliness of the character of Christ? What gives the 
religion the actual glory and efScacy of which every hnmbte 
inquirer may make a trial upon himself, and in his own case 1 
The credulity of unbelief is the roost extraordinary of all 

fihenomena in the moral world. It can repoae on mere specu- 
itive objections, in the teeth of history and experience; and 
yet it can believe all the absurdities and impossibilities which 
the consequences of rejecting revelation bring with them ! It 
can reject all the mighty credentials of revelation, on the fool- 
ing of imaginary difficulties ; and yet it can believe that 
Christianity had no founder, no origin, no cause, no author^- 
but was the product of chance and accident 1 

No ! such objections prove the truth of the religion which 
they impugn ; such reasonings go to confirm the evidences 
they would destroy. The weapons of unbelief are thus wrested 
from its feeble grasp, and are turned against itself. Our foes 
fall by their own arms. Infidelity cannot stand, if lefl to its 
own cause. Its suicidal hand inflicts the mortal blow. Never 
was there such a case as that of infidelity exhibited before the 
eyes of mankind. Let the young and candid inquirer judge. 
Christianity comes forth surrounded with facts, historical 
proofs, an apparatus of munificent miracles, a series of proph- 
ecies fulfilling before the eyes of mankind, a supernatural 
propagation and preservation of the gospel in the world, prom- 
inent and obvious good effects as to every thing that touches 
human happiness : Infidelity comes forth with petty objections, 
speculative reasonings, vain imaginations. Christianity invites 
you to brieve on far sponger grounds of faith ^an men an 
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goTerned by ever; day : Infiddity tempts you to disbelieve, 
on grounda vhtch no single human being ever acted upon in 
conuaon life. Christianity draws her arguments, not from 
mere human reasonings, but from God, from facta, from expe- 
rience, from the plainest dictates of moral duty, from proofs 
tangible and level to our capacity of judging : Infidelity dAws 
her objections from the corrupt heart of man, from theory, 
from conjecture, from the plainest contradictions to common 
sense, from reasonings out of our reach and beyond our capa- 
cities. Christianity calls on us to obey her revelation, a» the 
remedy of our maladies, and a stupendous aalvation from 
eternal death ; aad makes oil her discoveries and mysteries 
intelligible and simple in respect to our duties and wants : 
Infidelity calla us to speculation and preaumption ; denies the 
malady i concerns herself with finding fault with the mysteries 
which she will not apply aright, and leaves man without sal- 
vation, without guidance, without consolation, without hope — ■ 
a wanderer in the wilderness of the world. 

Such is the real character of infidel objections, or rather, 
such are the arguments in favor of Christianity, which objec- 
^ns so weak and unreaaonable furnish. 

What, then, practically, is the hold which such objections 
have of men ? How is it that they still prevail with so many t 
Whence is it that infidelity, with such a miserable destitution 
of argument, still triumphs bo widely amongst the young T 
The answer is, that the objections fix themselves in unfur- 
nished and vain minds ; that they follow upon vicious habits ; 
that they are the judicial infliction of the provoked Spirit of 
God i that they carry ofi* those who have no real hold of Chris< 
tianity ; that they are the great stratagem of the spiritual 
adversary ; that they are the moat fatal product of the corrupt 
and proud reason of a fallen creature. 

Let ua, in conclusion, touch on these topics. 

I. I say these wretched sophisms of infidelity Pix tbbih 
SBLves IK VNPURNisHED AND VAIN MINDS. Curiosity, admi- 
ration of mere talents, the love of novelty, the prurient desire 
to know what unbelievers have to say, open the mind to the 
arts of the scoffer. Men are unfurnished with the full knowl- 
edge of the grounds of their faith, and are unequal for a con- 
test with subtle disputants. There is no saying what havoc 
objections make when young people are not called to consider 
tbem ; when they presumptuously, and from mete curiosity. 
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allow them to dwell is the raiDd ; when they begin on the 
side of these specutaliona, instead of the side of the poailira 
evidences of Christianity. Avoid, therefore, playing with the 
snare. Dread exposing vourBelTes to " the pestilence which 
walketh in darkness." Tamper not with temptation. This 
is Ay first caution. 

II. Shun, in tlie next place, troie vices wbich prefare 
roR INFIDEL oniFcnoNB. Sensuality is the mother and nurse 
of unbelief. The proud, profligate youth finds Christianitj 
stand in his way. He says, "Give me reasons against the 
Bible ; and if there are none, 1 will invent some." His unbe- 
lief is the fruit of his passioas and of his intellectual and moral 
rebellion against God. It is not the conviction of satisfied 
research, but the haste and presumption of an uninformed 
and vicious mind. We need not wonder that profligate per> 
sons of great natural talents fall into infidelity ; for the main 
objection is antecedent to the production of any evidence ; 
and it is not to be expected that they should have made them- 
selves masters of the merits of the case.* A natural conse- 
quence of the continued vlolaticHi or disregard of'^y law, is 
a doubt or denial of its authority. Shun, therefore, O young 
man, the vices which would make yon desire to find some 
hold against Christianity. Reverence conscience — imitate 
the examples of your virtuous Christian friends — follow your 
Bible as the guide of life ; and your objections will presently 

III. Provoke not, in the third place, I would entreat yon 
— provoke not the oooo Spirit of God to depart from yod, 
and give you up to judicial blindness and obduracy of heart 
If you go on in vain curiosity and idle intercourse with the 
scoffer ; if you live in vice and moral evils contrary to known 
duty — fear lest the blessed Guide and Sanctilier of man should 
be grieved, and should depart from you. I address you aa 
the disciple of the Christian religion ; I address you as one 
who knows the divine Agent and Author of grace ; I address 
you as one who knows the ordinary dealings of the Almighty, 
whose " Spirit doth not always strive with man i"t but who 
left Pharoah to his impenitent heart; who consigned the Jews 
to obduracy and uiilwlief; and who threatens all who "love 

* Bfaattlewartb's SenDoni. t Gen. vi. 3. 
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not the truth, but hare pleasure in unrighteousness, with 
being giren up to a strong delusion, to believe a lie."* If 
once given up of God, any objections will avail to turn jou 
from Christianity ; the weakest sophisms will be too strong 
for JOU ; the mightiest host of facts and historical evidences 
will appear of no force in your view ; you will go on from 
worse to wtHse — from negligence to acorn ; from speculative 
to practical unbelief; from the trifling and indevont, to the 
daring and presumptuous temper, which defies God, disowns 
the Saviour, and rushes madly upon eternity. 

IV. In order to avoid any approach to this fatal end, see 

THAT TOU HAVE A KEAL HOLn OP CnBTNTIANITr IN ITS SUB- 
STANTIAL BLEssiNQs — ID its sctual efficacf upon your heart 
and life. Speculative objections have little force to perptei 
the practical and spiritually-minded Christian. He baa the 
shield of faith, which quenches all the fiery darts of the 
wicked one. On the other hand, he who has never felt re- 
ligion, and known its power, has a great disadvantage in 
coping with an iageniouB disputant. His heart having 
never been afiected and blessed with Christianity, he holds 
by it slightly ; he rather hangs upon it than embraces 
it ; he retains it merely by an hereditary prejudice ; he 
sees no reason why opinions and sentiments should be 
thought of so great consequence ; he thinks, perhaps, all 
opiaions immaterial. Christianity has never given him an 
actual power against his passions ; Christianity has never 
raised, aud blessed, and consoled his heart in affliction; 
Christianity has never brought him to pardon, peace, and s 
new and heavenly life ; Christianity is to him little more 
than a code of restraints, with certain religious ceremonies 
attached to them. Thus sitting loose to all that is vital in 
his religion, what wonder is it if, when infidelity spreads its 
snares, he is taken T Let the young, then, seek for the 
practical influences of Christianity ; let them make a trial 
of its promised grace ; let them know it as the power of 
Gon UNTO SALTATION — ftod scientific reasonings will never 
overthrow their strong and well-grounded faith. For, 

V. They will soon discover that the objections of infidelity 
are, in truth, one of tbk oreat stratagems op Satan, thb 

■STIwM.U.ll.ia. 
Toi. n. 18 
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HPiBiTDAL ADTERBART. They learn Irom revelation the 

Ewer, the malice, the artifice of that apostate spirit. They 
ow that, &om the period of his successful temptation 
of OUT first parents, he has been systemaiicaJly opposing the 
SEED OF THE WOMAN, who wBd BO loHg promised, and who, 
at length, appeared to destroy the works of the devil. They 
know that this deadly adversary has instigated, in different 
ages, various instruments for hardening the heart of man, 
and defeating the purposes of redemption. He worked by 
heathen idolatry, bo long as that could be sustained ; he 
worked by superstition and spiritual bondage, during the 
dark ages ; he works now by speculative objections, the 
abuse of literature, a confidence in talents, education, and 
the reasoning powers of man. Behold, then, in this one 
consideration, the whole web of infidel speculations unrav- 
elled. No wonder these vain and futile fabrications, though 
possessing little force in themselves against positive facts, 
though directed to a wrong point and inadmissible, though 
inconsistent, and contradictory, aod frivolous, the manifest 
product of human pride and ignorance ; no wonder they still 
deceive so many — for the secret is now laid open. The whole 
system is a part of Satan's agency with the intent to ruin 
man. They are temptations, not reasons; the shafts of the 
wicked one, not the armor of truth. 

Resist, then, these assaults of your spiritual adversary ; 
cherish not the imaginations which subserve your own de- 
struction ; treat them as you would the robber who' should 
enter your dwelling, to spoil it of your most valuable posses- 
sions ; quench the suggestions of the arch-deceiver, and 
open your hearts to the fair and manly operations of con- 
•cience and truth. 

VI. Finally, consider these vain objections as the host 
deadly product of the corrupt and proud reason of a 
FALLEN cREATrRB. This is the sum of the present Lecture, 
which I must hasten to conclude. Objections are the off- 
spring of man's corrupt and depraved nature, where all the 
faculties of body and soul are disturbed and weakened. 
They form an unhealthy atmosphere around this lower 
world. Christianity comes to remedy the evil. It calls 
for the humiliation of the understanding before the re- 
vealed will of God, and the subjection of the passions and 
appetites to the revealed precepts of Ood. It la as much 
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a branch of moral duty to beliere, when Ood grants' 
such eridencea as he has done in the case of Christiuiity, 
as it is to restrain the inferior appeiites, when the same 
Almtghtj Lord has issued his prohibitions against Tice and 
immorality. To reject inteqxjsiug doubts, to turn away 
from objections, to siience vain curiosity, to rebuke jH-e- 
sumptuous daring, to check the roving imaginations of the 
intellect ; to call in the aid of grace for this end ; to quench 
the suggestions of Satan by the blessed aid of the Holy 
Spirit ; to enter more and more into the practical experience 
of religion — this is the wisdom of man. This purifies the 
atmosphere, or guards ub from its deatructice qualities. This 
teaches us to consider all speculative objections which rise 
in the mind against the evidences or the matter of Chris- 
tianity, as the noxious vapors generated in a prurient soil — 
as the product of reason weakened and perverted — as the 
arts of Satan operating upon a sinful imagmation. 

Cling, then, to Christianity as your light and protection. 
Bhe throws a safeguard and barrier around you m a dark 
world. She delects the sophistry of infidelity, and sends 
you unhurt to pursue your salvation, in the midst of the 
errors and confusions of this probationary state — she guards 
you from the unhealthy vapors which collect around, and 
prevents the eiplosbns which would otherwise prove fatal 

Yes ; as the miner is furnished with the lamp of bafett, 
and obtains light and security when he descends the subter- 
laneous cavern, where the fire-damp might explode and bury 
him in destruction ; and as, guided by his laup, he is pro- 
tected from the fatal dangers of combustion, pursues his 
calling, and returns to his home, and his family, and the light 
of day, unhurt; — 

So does Christianity furnish you with the trce safety 
lamp, when called to descend the caverns and depths of 
Satan, in this benighted world — so does Christianity neutral- 
ize and carry off the mischievous effects of infidelity — so 
does she shield your mind and surround you with a defence, 
which, whilst it affords you light and security for your work, 
preserves you from the fatal dangers to which an unprotected 
heart might he exposed, and sends you np again iu safety, 
to the ordinary discharge of your Christian calling in tha 
cheering light of day. 
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PSALM XXXVII. 3S-37. 



I have seen the meked in great pmeer, and sjpreatUng Ain^ 
self Uke a green bay-tree : yet he passed ateay, and, lo, 
he was ttot ; yea, I sought him, bat he could not be found. 
Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright ; for the end 
of thai man is peace. 

Having sHown tbe vanity and fatility of the specolatire 
objectiona raieed sgainat Christianity, we proceed now to 
consider the lives and deaths of those who advance them. 
For if the general character of infidels should be found to 
be utterly incoDBiBtent with truth and sincerity in a religions 
inquiry, and the general character of sincere Christiana 
entirely consistent with them ; we shall have an additional 
proof that objections against the Bible are the mere offspring 
of human corruption, and that the Christian faith is indeed 
QfGod. 

" By their fniits ye shall know them," is an adage not 
only of revealed, but of natural religion. We shall bring 
before you, then, the two classes; those who give way 
to specidative infidel objections, and those who devoutly 
believe, and obey the Christian revelation. We shall sum- 
mons the body of skeptics who have imbibed and followed 
out into practice the cavils of infidelity ; and contrast them 
with the body of sincere Christians, who have received and 
followed out into practice the doctrines of the Bible. We 
shall not select doubtful, ambiguous cases which hover 
between faith and unbelief, but decisive characters on 
each side — the thorough infidel, and the thorough Chris- 
tian ; and we shall contrast them as to the tenob o* 
THBiR lives; their WKiTiNoa and rvauo labobs; tnd 
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tbeir DBATKB ANs PREPABATiON fot- an eternal state of 
Let us, 
I. Contrast the two classes as to the tenor of their 

LIVES. 

In doing this, let us consider the respective maintenance 
of their common principles of morals and religion — their 
discharge of the duties of domestic and social life — and 
theii measure of benevolence and good will to their fellow 



1. Let us contrast the infidel with the true Christian, as 

to the MAINTENANCE Or THE PBINCIPLE9 OF MORALS AND 

lELD BY THEM IN COMMON. I saj, held by them 
I, because I wish to concede all that is asked. 
Allow the infidel hia professed principles of natural religion ; 
and then contrast the manner in which he maintains them 
with the conduct of the sincere believer. 

And here a very few words will suffice. We have already 
shown the absence of any thing like a candid and devout 
temper' in the inquiries of infidels,* and their inability to 
sustain or restore the principles of natural religion when 
unaided by revelation.! We have noticed likewise that 
entire want of any real intention of carrying into effect the 
principles of morals which marks their conduct-t The fact 
IS, they seem to have no principles, except those of a general 
skepticism and contempt of all religion. Grant them all tbey 
ask in a moment of controversy, and trace out allerwards 
the way in which they maintain their principles, and you will 
see that they leave no foundation to build upon. They pro- 
fess to believe in one living and true God, to admit some of 
hia essential and moral attributes — his omnipresence and 
omniscience, and his government of the world — they profess 
to hold the moral and accountable nature of iiian, his obliga- 
tions to virtue and piety, to the worship of his Maker, and 
to the duties of repentance, prayer and thanksgiving, for 
the divine benefits. They profess to admit the principles of 
morals as held by the heathen sages, and improved by 
modern philosophy. But the very enumeration of these 
topics has the appearance of sarcasm, when applied to infi- 
delity. Contradictions without end, as we mentioned in oui 

* LmL ii. t Lect iii. t I-ect. xvi 
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laat Lecture,* seem purposely scattered in all ihey say, aa it 
were with the view of sapping all the elements of morals 
and religion. They now appear for an instant to favor 
Christianity ; and now, by opposing all religion generally, 
they show that their hostility is merely a feeling against it, 
as included in the common mass. They are continually 
making efforts to oblige themselTes to think after a certain 
&shi(»i, which riolates conscience, and those reinaina of 
natural light which nothing can alu^ther obliterate from 
the heart of man, whilst a real le%r of the other aide is still 
lurking within. The infidel maintains little more, in point 
of principle, than a vague knowledge of God, adopted from 
a blind deference to the public sentiment, and a general 
jHofeasion of the obligation of virtue, to spare the paina 
of examination, or from fear of making himself too sure 
about it. Where is there % single example of the essential 
principles of religion and virtue being really and bond fidt 
maintained in the face of the world, by infidels? There are 
many nominal Christians, indeed, who sink down into natu- 
ral religion from want of acquaintance with the peculiarities 
of their faith ; but where is the example of an unbeliever 
acting up to his own principles, low and general as those 
principles are T 

Now contrast with all this the manner in which every 
sincere and pious Christian maintains, and maintains at aU 
hazards, and if needs be, in' the face of persecution, exile 
and death, the primary elements of religion and morals. 
Id infidelity we find no one principle firm, permanent, unU 
form ; in Christianity it is all principle. Every thing is what 
you would expect in a true religion — it is first cordially be- 
lieved, and then boldly and perseveringly avowed. 

In the bosom of every real believer there is not merely a 
profession of the knowledge of God, his unity, his perftc- 
tions, his sovereignty, his providence, his law ; but there is 
an honest, straight-forward purpose to maintain them in all 
their extent and purity. 

It is true, that the contrast here is not always immediately 
visible. The want of principle in infidels is easily seen in 
their avovred spirit, in their public opinions, in their open 
blasphemies, in their contradictory statements — the case is 
notorious. But the inward piety and reverence for God, in 
the breast of the true Christian, ate not so apparfiut ; these 
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are hidden guestB, to be judged of cBUtiouBtj by tkeir appro- 
priate &uit. And the name of Christian being now too often 
assumed, where there is no one characteriatic of leal Ghrii^ 
tiuiitj. It is eas; to evade the force of our rensoning. But to 
those who will examine the subject with candor, the diffeience 
is plain. Most of the young persons, whom I have especially 
in view in these Lectures, know the broad distinction between 
insincere and sincere Christians; and, at the same time, the 
equally broad distinction between a piety which lies hidden in 
its principles in the heart, and a scorn and irreligion which 
provoke observation. I appeal to all who are acquainted with 
true Christians, whether they do not maintain their principles ; 
whether they do not aim at bringing the great and ever- 
blessed God into every thing ; into all their opinioos ; into 
all Uieir habits of thought ; all their projects ; all their 
schemes of happiness. They worship him ,* they pray to him 
daily in tbeir closets and their families ; they dedicate one 
day in seven to hia honor ; they bring up their children ao 
cording to his conunaadmeots ; they strive to propagate his 
name thronghont the world. The great Ood of heaven 
is, with them, resumed to that just dominion of which sin 
had deprived him; he is their glory, their boart, their con- 
fidence, the object of their love, and the source of their 
felicity. 

Then, as to the principlee of morals, every Christian aims 
sincerely at maintaining them, with all boldness and honesty, 
in every possible way, and at every sacrifice. They are not 
merely acknowledged as a theory, but they are constantly 
arowed and defended. Bat why should I repeat the Lecture 
on Christian morals, ot that on the character of our Ijord ? 
Suffice it to say, that every element of morals is studiously 
inculcated and enforced, in proportion as men are red 
Christians. 

In short, the contrast between infidelity and Christianity, 
in this flnt subdivision of the inquiry, is between darkness 
and light, contradiction and harmony, falsehood sod truth ; 
-nnprincipled skepticism, and the holy subjection of faith; a 
dereliction of all conscientious regard to religion and morals, 
and the uniform maintenance of both. 

What avail, then, the speculative objeotions of men, with no 
firm principles to set out with, against men obeying the Chris- 
tian revelation, on the footing of its positive evidences, and 
■nuntaining, boldly and perHreiingly, all the moral and 
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religious principles which th^ leveUlion elucidates aod 
extends ? 

2. But let OS contrast the lives of infideU and true Chris- 
Uans in another point of view — their bespectivb dibcbaboe 

OP THB DUTIES OF DDUEBTIC AND SOCIAI' LIFE tllSt is, ItOBI 

their principles let us proceed to their practice. For, as both 
claisses profess a belief in a righteous Governor of the world, 
it may be expected that those who have truth on their side, 
will show it by the superior discharge of moral and religtoDS 
duties ) auxe especially as the question regards such an all- 
in]portant matter as Christianity, and bears upon duties ac- 
knowledged in common to be binding on man. 

Now, it is notorious, from their own avowals, from the me- 
moirs written by themselves and boasted of, from the compark 
■on of documents of all kinds, as well as from our own daily 
observaiioD, that vanity and pride, selfishness and sensuality, 
malice and levenge, turbulent tempers and outrageous viola- 
iions of the domestic virtues ; impurity and profligacy of the 
grossest form ; treachery in situations of trust, and want of 
ordinary honesty and integrity in dealings; discontented and 
seditious conduct in civil society ; contempt of all established 
order in church and state, connected oAen with a hatred of 
their native country ; in short, selfish, malignant, debasing, 
anti-social passions and tendencies have, in all ages and 
places, distinguished infidelity, as a. system. 

I speak not of individuals, but of the general class. I 
apped to the reccvds of our courts of judicature ; 1 appeal 
to our statesmen and magistrates ; I appeal to the consciences 
of every one who has known the annals of Europe, and the 
chief agents in the revolutions which have disturbed it. 

There are examples, no douht, of sober Deists, where pride, 
intellectual pursuits, literary ambition, or other causes, have 
predominated over the grosser appetites ; but even in these 
cases, an avowed licentiousness as to the doctrine of morals; 
a ridicule of the milder Christian virtues ; an extreme selfish- 
ness and cold-heartedness, as to at] the best interests of man, 
have varied the appearance, without lessening the guilt, of 
their general conduct. 

The lives of sincere and devout Christiana are precisely the 
reverse of all this. Humility, disinterestedness, benevolence, 
meekness of temper, purity in all the domestic relatioDS, 
fidelity in situations of trust, honesty and integrity in tbeir 
dealings, contentment and loyalty in civil society, i ' 
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fiom scenes of tumult and disoider, love to their native coan- 
try ; in short, every virtuous, amiable, self-den jing, elevating 
principle, carried out into act, has, in all places, distinguished 
true Christiana as a body. 

Where shall I turn to take my examples of these general 
assertions? On the side of infidelity, I pass by the horrible 
character of Thomas Paine. I say nothing of his liauds and 
public dishonesty, his cruelty and setiishness, his avarice and 
pride, his ingratitude and treachery, his impiety and blasphe- 
mies, his licentiousness and adultery ; I pass by his deadly 
enmity against his own country, his anarchical and revolution- 
ary principles, his determined hostitity to all peace, all law, 
■II morals, all religion ; I pass by the disgusting filth, and 
wretchedness, and intoxication into which he sunk towards the 
decline of life — an object of pity and contempt to his own de- 
luded disciples. To dwell on such a character is beneath the 
sanctity of our subject ; from such a life, what could spring 
but objections and resistance to the purity of the Christian re- 
ligion! In comparison with such turoitude, the lowest meas- 
ure of real Christian virtue in the humblest cottager, after 
abating every thing on the score of human imp^fection, is ao 
exalted and noble state of attainment. 

But let us come to the leader of modem infidelity, who, for 
more than sixty years, attracted and corrupted so large a body 
of followers. I acknowledge the extraordinary talents of Vol- 
taire ; the brilliancy of his parts, the fecundity of his imagina- 
tion, the versatility which could apply itself to almost every 
subject ; the beauty of a style which lost little of its charm at 
the close of a long life ; the diligence, which was never wea- 
ried ; the reputation and success in some branches of elegant 
literature, which gave him so wide a away over public opinion. 
But I ask what was his HORjti. and religiocs character. 
I ask how far it was probable that his objections against 
Christianity sprung from a sincere and steady pursuit of truth. 
Talents, if separated from morality, are of tio value on such a 
question as religion. Let young people ever remember, that 
angelic powers, perverted by thorough hatred to goodness, are 
the very things which render the spiritual adversary of man- 
kind so formidable and detestable. 

I peruse, then, the full and authentic narratives of his life, 
published by his friends and disciples ; I compare (he most 
recent accounts; I consult, especially, the memoir lately pub- ' 
Hshed by one of the first of the Freocb lit«-ati, and a person 
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by no means unfrieDdly to the fame of his hero." I want to 
know what this aaicastic objector to Christianity was in his 
moral habita ; what was his education ; what bis early lile ; 
what the course and bent of his pursuita. I want to see bow 
far truth, reUgious and moral truth, was likely to visit hia 
mind. 

Impiety received him, says his biofi;rapher,t as he left the 
cradle. He learned to read at the age of three years, by 
committing an irreligious book to memory. His uncte, to 
whose care he was intrusted, boasted that he had thus early 
initiated him into infidelity. When a boy at school, his daring 
blasphemies, copnected with his natural talents, induced his 
tntoi to predict, that he would raise the standard of deism in 
France. As his youth advanced, he was admitted into those 
horrible associations of debauchees and infidels, in the highest 
classes of society, who disgraced the close of the reign of 
Ijouis XIV. In mature lifb, he was remarkable for an unset- 
tled, satirical, impetuous disposition ; a temper wayward, even 
to malignity ; outrageous violations of the decencies of the 
domestic circle ; ridicule and hypocrisy at the death-beds of 
hb friends ; duplicity, untruth, and even perjury, in his deal- 
ings; artifice, buffoonery, sarcasm, aud the most unblushing 
calumnies, in hia controversies ; a treachery towards his 
friends, so deeply seated, that he loaded with flatteries and 
caresses, in his letters, the very persona whom he was at 
the same time covering with ridicule; and even calunmiated, 
in clandestine writings, some of those individuals on whom he 
was pouring forth, in his ordinary correspondence, the warm- 
est testimonies of friendship or connderation. As he ap- 
proached old age, (he lived to be eighty-four,) his impiety be- 
came systematic, restless, aggressive, persevering, malignant 
and almost furious. AH seemed to him to be lawful in his 
contest against religion. His motives, in bis attacks on 
Christianity, were not concealed. So far from pretending to 
have trulh on his side, or to aim at truth, he was accustomed 
to say, " I am weary of hearing that twelve men established 
the gospel ; I will see if one cannot overthrow it." His en- 
mity and hypocrisy were carried so far, that he erected a 
Christian church, adjoining his chateau, at Ferney, and dedi- 
cated it to the Almighty, at the very moment that he was 

* M. Auger, in the Blonaphie UnivvmeDe, torn. L., — compared wttk 
hii lire bv Condoicet, uuftlie GoUectiont of the Abb6 BairneL 
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habitually ^plyin^ to the dirine Saviour of maokiad a term 
too horrid to be ciled. I say nothing of the icnpuritj of his 
conduct, the gross obscenity of his language aad couversatioQ, 
the notorious adultery in which he lived ; because ail this he 
avowed ; ■ it appears in all he said and did ; it is thought, in- 
deed, nothing of by the infidel party ; it forms the con- 
ventional atjle of their books and correspondence, and con- 
stitutes one of the darkest features of their moral degradation. 

To such a mind, truth must, of necessity, have been a. 
stranger. Objections against Cliristianity, from such a scoffer, 
are honorable and glorious attestations to the religion which 
they oppose. 

Now contrast with this character any of the eminent Chris- 
tians that adorned tbeir own country and Europe, about the 
same period. Take the honorable Robert Bovlb, of 
whom it is difScult to say, whether his piety as a Christian, or 
his fame as a philosopher, was most remarkable. Consider 
the compass of his mind, the solidity of hia judgment, the fer- 
tility of his pen, the purity of his morals, the amiablenessof his 
temper, his beneficectce to the poor and distressed, his uniform 
friendships, his conscientious aim at truth in all his pursuits 
and determinations. At an early age, he examined the ques- 
tion of the Christian religion to the bottom, on occasion of 
some distracting doubts which assaulted his mind. Confirmed 
" ruth of Christianity, his whole life v 



it^rity. He was admitted to certnin secret meetings, 
before he had reached mature years — but they were grave 
and enlightened associations, for canvassing subjects of natu- 
ral philosophy, at a time when the civil wars suspended all 
academical studies ; and they led to the formation of one of 
the noblest establishments of his country.* His disinter- 
estedness and humility were such, that he refused the pro- 
TOstship of Eton, and the honors of a peerage, that he might 
devote his talents, and time, and noble fortune, to works 
of public utility and benevolence. His uniform regard lo 
truth made him the example and admiration of his age. His 
tenderness of conscience led him to decline the moat honora- 
ble officet in the scientific world, because he doubted about 
the oaths prescribed ; and his reverence for the glorious Crea- 
tor induced him to pause whenever he pronounced his name. 
From such a student we may expect truth. From such a 
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philosopher we receire, with unmixed pleasure, A Treatise of 

TBE BIOH VENERATION 'WHICM HAN'b INTELLECT OWES TO 

God ;* or the discourse On gkeatnebs of hind promoted 

BT CHRISTIANITY.f 

But I dwell not on a lingk name. The whole bodfofreal 
Christians ia of the same stamp. E?erf where we see the 
good father and mother, the obedient child, the faithtiJ do 
meatic, the trustworthy officer, the conscientious magistrate, 
the honest statesman, the patriotic ling. Begin with the first 
ages of Christian it J, and contrast the respective discharge of 
moral and religious duties of those who rejected and those 
who emhraced the Christian religion. Go down in each suc- 
ceeding age. Look at the present. Take the body of infi- 
dels, and contrast them with the body of humble and pious 
Chrbtians. You see in the one a frightful comhination of all 
the intellectual and sensual vices, aggravated hy hypocrisy 
and darkened by malice, with no care of examining truth, and 
no wish to attain it ; you see the domestic virtues contemned ; 
the ties of brotherhood dissevered : you see such immoralities 
as go to dissolve civil society. Yes, infidelity carries with it 
the seeds of its own destruction ; its enormities are too disso- 
cial for the world long to endure them. It is Christianity 
which restrains their excesses, and renders the society tol- 
erable which is harassed by their passions and their wick- 
edness. 

In the conduct of true Christians, you see all the bonds of 
peace, all that unites man with man, all that blesses the do- 
mestic circle, alt that fulGIs the various obligations under 
which God has placed us. Yes, Christianity has the impress 
of truth ; its precepts are acted upon by its real disciples ; the 
character of its divine Founder is copied out into the lives of 
his followers. 

3. Let us pass to the especial point of bcnetolkkcc 
AND GOOB WILL TOWARDS MEN — on which infidelity is apt 
to declaim ; and which it becomes us, therefore, to examine. 

Now, it is easy to affect a plausible benevolence, which is 
merely indifference to the inclinations, good or bad, of others; 
which rather deserves the name of connivance in iniquity, 
than real and enlightened good will. The question is, which 
class of persons is animUed with the kindliest feelings, ia 
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most free from the selfish pasaions, is most amiable and TrieDd- 
ly in their deportment, most awake to the actual circum- 
Btances aud dangers whh which men are surrounded, and most 
ready to do and to suffer the necessary privations for deliver- 
ing theiD from them. 

No doubt, a man may affect great benevolence in throwing 
the reins on the neck of youthful profligacy. No doubt, a 
man may be loud in his claims of humanity, when he releases 
men from the obligations of religion, and the bonds of con- 
science, and the restraints of virtue. No doubt, a plausible 
claim to universal benevolence may be set up by the infidel 
philosophy, which, neglecting all private and personal duties, 
launches forth into an expansive and sickly philanthropy, and 
affects to embrace maDkind, whilst it overlooks its own imme- 
diate circle. 

So the traveller who, assured that a precipice was near, 
sbonld persuade his companion that no such danger existed, 
and should tempt him to approach ils brink, might be called 
benevolent. So the philosopher who should refuse to com- 
municate some valuable discovery in science, and should spend 
his life in petty acts of indulgence to the passions of others, 
might be called benevolent. So the governor, who should 
conceal from a revolted province the anger of Its sovereign, 
and the terms on which reconciliation might be effected, 
might be styled humane. 

No! real good wilt to man is of a firmer texture, and calls 
for other conduct. It searches for truth. It takes a wide 
and jast view of men's circumstances. It proceeds on en- 
lightened and adequate principles. It aims not merely at the 
immediat*, but the ultimate good of man. It consults, not 
their passions, but their welfare — not their inclinations and 
prejudices, but their duties. It offends rather than dnceivea. 
It proposes displeasing truth, rather than flatter to destruction. 
It teaches and hnmbles, that it may save. 

In this view, what is the benevolence of infidelity ? Selfish 
in all its tendencies, it has nothing of the genuine sympathies 
which open the whole soul of man. No mark of the irreli- 
gious temper is atote glaring, than its dark and almost furious 
hatred of those who c^tpose it ! Who is the calumniator of 
the humble Christian, but the unbeliever ? Who exposes 
raeek piety to sarcasm and ridicule, but the unbeliever ? Who 
resists the real influence of religion, and strives lo wrest its 
consolationa from miserable man, though he haa nothing to 

VOL. 11. 19 
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Nubtlitute fat h, but the uobelieverT Who refosea to cobh 
mtuticale the healing remedy for haman wo, which he cannot 
be sure is not of divine authority, but the unbelieyer? Who 
denies the existence of that awful precipice which Christian- 
ity discovers and warns us against, but the unbeliever? Who 
conceals the revolt of man from his Maker, and hides fron 
him the terms of reconc^iation, but the unbeliever! 

And as to domestic life and the Sow of the benevolent aSeo- 
tions, there are two things which are quite nottvioua. Infi- 
delity is TTRANNicAL IN 1TB TEMPER — eapricjous, hush, ma- 
Jiguant. All experience proves this. The infidel is unhappy 
in himself. He has forsaken the guide of life ; and is the 
sport of every paradox, every chimera, every wayward inclina- 
tion ; the disorder of his passions is inconsistent with genuine 
benevolence. This ta one point. Theu infidelity is the 
ENEMT TO FEMALE PURITY; there soems a peculiar maduess 
in the contempt which it casts on all the branches of virtue, 
modesty, delicacy, and elevation in the female character. 
And what the torrents of misery are which overflow societj 
from the one source of licentiousness, let daily e:q»erience ia 
our great towns declare. 

Now contrast with all this dark and gloomy picture the be- 
itevolence of Christianity. Its view of human depravity i> 
what the truth of the facts proclaim — the wrath of a holy 
God for sin is a discovery, not of revelation only, but of that 
natural government of the Almighty which the unbeliever 
professes to admit, and which speaks in a voice of thunder 
the guilt of man and the divine displeasure for it. But the 
benevolence of the sincere Christian appears exuberant in the 
tenderness with which he presses those discoveries upon the 
attention of men ; in the eagerness with which he preSenta 
the remedy for them ; in the kindness and affection witb 
which he administers alleviations ; in the felk>w-feeting which 
proposes truth with consideration and regard to circumstances 
and times. The benevolence of Christiajtity appears in 
the overflowing benignity with which all offices of mercy are 
discharged. It begins with the'peacetui and mild siTectionB, 
by subduing every angry and calming every turbulent passion ; 
it proceeds as a gentle stream, widening in its course. Or 
rather it resembles " majestic rivers which are poured from ae 
unfailing and abundant source. Silent and peaceful in their 
outset, they begin with diapensing beauty andcmnfbrttoever/ 
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cottage by which they pass. In their fiirther progrew, thej 
feflilize provinces and enrich kingdoms. At len^h they pour 
themselves into the ocean, where, changing their name but 
not their nature, they visit distant nations and hemispheres, 
and spread throughout the world their expansive tide."* 

Christianity is, especially, a retired and private guest in tha 
bosom and circles of individual households. Observe its be- 
nevolent working in those less communities which ibrm pub- 
lie happiness and prosperity by their aggregation and effect. 
Hark how it reconciles man with himself and with his God ; 
with his conscience and with his destiny ; with his lofty 
breathings after happiness and immortality, and his present 
submission to paiu and sorrow. From this inward peace, the 
springs of kindness add good wilt are opened. The Christian 
is kind to his wife and children, to his family and neighbors ; 
he is kind and benignant to the vast mass of mankind, who 
have ever been neglected and despised by infidelity. What 
schemes for bettering the condition of the poor, what plans of 
philanthropy, what means of elevating, teaching, comforting 
and blessing the bulk of the people, has Christianity induced, 
and practically brought to bear in every day's common pro- 
ceedings T Who visits the sickl Who attends the death- 
bed of the departing 1 Who plans and prosecutes benevolent 
missions into heathen countries^ Who has the ardor of char- 
ity, arising from a perception of the importance of their own 
principles, and inex^nguishahle benevolence towards the 
whole human race t 

Contrast, in point of mere benevolence, the lives and de- 
portment of such an infidel as Rousseau, and such a Christian 
as Doddridge ; the one all pride, selfishness, fury, caprice, 
rage, gross sensuality — casting about firebrands and death — 
professing no rule of morals but his feelings, abusing the finest 
powers to the dissemination, not merely of objections against 
Christianity, hut of the most licentious and profligate princi- 
ples; Doddridge, all purity, mildness, meekness and love, ar- 
dent in his go<»l will to man, the friend and counsellor of the 
sorrowful ; regular, calm, consistent ; dispensing peace and 
truth by his labors and writings, living not for himself, but for 
the common good, to which he sacrifices his health and even 
life. 

Or contrast such a roan as Volney with Swartz. They 

both visit distant lands, they are active and indefatigable ia 

• WilberfoTce. 
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their pursuita, they' acquire celebrity, aad communicate 
respectively a certain impulse to their widened circles. But 
the one, jaundiced by infidehty, the sport of paasion and c^ 
price, lost to all argument and right feeling, comes home to 
diffuse the poison of unbelief, to be a misery to himself, the 
plague and disturber of his country, the dark calumniator of 
the Christian faith. The other remains fat from his native 
land to preach the peaceful doctrine of the gospel on the 
shores of India : he becomes the friend and brother of those 
whom he had never seen and only heard of as fellow crea- 
tures; be diffuses blessings for half a century; he ensures 
the admiration of the heathen prince near whom he restdes; 
he becomea the mediator between contending tribes and n&> 
tions; he establishes a reputation for purity, integrity, disin- 
terestedness, meekness, which compel all around to respect 
and love him ; he forms churches, be instructs children, he 
disperses the seeds of charity and truth ; he is the model of 
all the virtues he enjoins.* I do not stop to ask which is the 
benevolent individual. I do not stop to ask what is the result 
of this third step in our contrast. I see infidelity selfish, 
proud, resentful, the enemy of tbe domestic affections, the 
contemner of female innocence, without motives or effort for 
leal, laborious, effective beneficence — I sec Christians over- 
flowing with love, ready for every deed of mercy, with a heart 
full of benevolence, and a hand full of blessings. I see it« 
eye beam with charity ; and I read in its whole spirit the dl^ 
tinctive impress of the religion which comes from heaven. 

The argument advances. The futility of the speculative 
objectitHis of infidelity, in themselves, is still mare clearly 
demonstrated by contrasting the men who frame them, with 
sincere Christians, in the principles from which the respective 
opinions spring, the moral and religious conduct with which 
they are associated, and the measure of genuine benevolence 
which they produce. 

But we pass to the contrast between tbe two classes, 

II. As TO THEIB MORE PUBLIC LABORS AND THE WKITINCB 
THEY HAVE SUBMITTED TO THE EYE OF MANKIND. 

For this is something more than the consideration of their 
conduct generally. Few points can better show whether men 

• Se« Repwla of East India MisMon, published by Society for pro- 
"*■"-"'-■-*-- "nowledge— and Memoin " " 
re u notorious m theii m 
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are likely to have truth on their aide, u to such a subject aa 
Cbristianit;, than their more considerable undertakings, and 
especially their elaborate writings sulimitted to the public eye. 
Here you discover what tbey are deliberately aiming at. 

Now, what characterizes the chief labors 4f the infidel 
body I What is there of public spirit, love of their country, 
disinterested patriotism, generous self-devotion t Religion in 
connection with Christianity, and all that bears upon it, they 
follow with deep-rooted contempt; but what do they under- 
take for promoting the more abstract and universal obligations 
of religion, as distinguished from the express commands and 
the peculiar revelations of the gospeH Where are the proofs 
of labor and diligence to inculcate moral and religious princi- 
ples as the foundution of personal and social happinessT 
Where are the efforts to emancipate men, by prudent and self- 
denying labors, from ignorance, injustice, oppression, slavery 1 
Where are the patient endeavors, resting on the caJm convic- 
tion of a righteous cause, and nourished by zeal in a gnod 
project, which bear them over obstacles, and carry them on 
to a distant but well-earned success 1 

There are schemes, indeed, formed by infidelity — but 
schemes for demoralizing their fellow creatures ; there are 
attempts — but attempts at revolution, anarchy, the subversion 
of all constituted authority ; there are projects—but projecta 
to sow the seeds of discontent, division, domestic and social 
misery ; there are leaders — but leaders in immorality, stub- 
bornness, vice, rebellion ; there are examples — but examples 
of hypocrisy, flattery, chicane, the desertion of undertakings 
when they involve expense and trouble, a fawning on the great, 
views of private ambition and aggrandizement. 
' But as to virtuous effort for the good of mankind, there is 
8 total blank, generally speaking. No doubt, many individ- 
nals may have promoted incidentally the welfare of mankind ; 
but as to systematic, self-devoted labors, undertaken with 
firmness and pursued from principle, for the glory of God and 
the good of men, infidelity does not even pretend to them. 

And then, as to their writings, we yield them all they de- 
mand on the score of wit, talent, diligence, elegance of style 
— but we ask. What are the moral characteristics of their 
worksl What the object in view? What the probability 
that their objections to Christianity were the dictates of can- 
did inquiry and honest search after truth T What the indica- 
19 • 
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tioDS of mora] and religious feeling, knonledge of the subject 
of Christianity, freedom from disqualifying prejudice? 

Take llie infidel writings in our own country, at the dose 
of the sevcnleenth cenlurj, or those of the last age on the 
crmtiDeoL gxamine the uorks of Chubb or Tindal, of Hobbs 
or Woolston, of Botingbroke or Collios. See what Voltaire, 
in his Toluminouj productions, was aiming at Mark the 
bearings of the works of Diderot, lyAIenibert, Rousseau, 
and the other French infidels. Come don-n to present times — 
what are the writings of Hume, Gibbon, Byron, Shelley, Pains 
and Carlile, in our own country T 

Egotism is the first charactcrlsticof their writings aaabody. 
Thej have evidently the highest opinion of their own conse- 
quence — self stands forwards in the. most disgusting promi- 

Vanitt and the pursuit of personal fame aiid popularity 
next show themselves ; principles which totally corrupt any 
search after truth, and destroy the just perception of any ol>- 
ject which chances to be displeasing. 

Then comes a malignity against Christianity, as we ob- 
aerfed in our last Lecture as well as the present, entirely con- 
trary to a calm conviction of mind and a legitimate attempt 
to overthrow and oppose error. 

A disregard to tudth and the sANCTiTr of an oath 
must next be noticed. Voltaire practised the grossest and 
most daring falsehood and perjury, without scruple ; disavow- 
ing his irreligious works with the solemoity of an oath ; and 
arguing, from imperfect lines in his poetical productions, that 
be could not be their auttxn'. 

A spirit of BLAsPBEur and contempt of God and his will, 
is also most apparent ; not merely a neglect of Christianity, 
but a scorn of all religion, a dishonor studiously put on the 
majesty and dominion of the great God of heaven and earth. 

A diligent aim at confounding virtue and vice, levelling 
the demarkations of morality, laughing at the usual reserves 
and decencies of life, is also most manifest. The more in- 
congruous the union, in their feigned personages, of extra- 
ordinary tenderness of heart, of generosity and self-devotion 
to the good of others, with the basest vices and the most dar- 
ing, outrages upon decency and virtue, the better they are 
pleased." 

■What 

tioui ud infidri affiuioiu, joat Im 
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In writings composed of such materiaJa, who would be snr- 
ptised ta see, what is the leal fact, objectiona against Chris- 
tianity, or rather a profligate persecution of every person and 
thing connected with ilt 

But there are three distinct charges which may be made 
out against the books of infidels, whether in our own country 
or on the continent We charge them with DisTORTiNa 
KNOWN FACTS, and misquoting and altering the meaning of 
the authors whom thej cite. Neither Hnme, nor Gibbon, 
nor Voltaire is trust worthy, on any matter touching upon 
Christianity. Habitually skeptical and hard of belief in the 
examination of things purely human, they cease to be so, the 
moment the Christian cause lies open to misrepresentation. 
The corruption of the texts of boolis, the misstatement of 
matters of fact, the grossest unfairness in citations, are 
accounted lawful by them in their contest with religion. 

We charge them further with inbidiouhly corkuptino 
TBB LITBRATUBE of their day, and infusing into works of a 
scientiiic description those doubts and objections which they 
had not the manliness to avow. We charge them with prose- 
cuting a covert and dishonest warfare. We charge them with 
treachery U> the best interests of truth and sincerity. We say 
that the artifices of Hume and Gibbon in this country, and 
of the Encyclopcedists in an adjoining one, are disgraceful to 
men professing to be under the government of Almighty God^ 
and amenable to him for their actions. 

We charge them, lastly, with a measure of ihpuritv and 
LiCKNTiousNESs whicli has no parallel, except in the grossest 
productions of heathen Greece and Rome. We charge them 
with pursuing this obscure and disgusting purpose with an 
art and a pertinacity, which indicates the total dissolution of 
moral principle and a heart entirely corrupted by vice and 
sensuality. 

In short, we demand one thing. Where is the intidel pub- 
lication which is calm, well-reasoned, placed on fair grounds 
of historical fact, proposed with the modesty and fear which the 
■wful responsibility involved demands! Where is the manly, 



to the dishonor of God and of the Saviour of maniLind; and ended ia 
ruin to the poaaesaor, and incalcuIa.blA miachief tohia fellow creatures? 
What must be the effect of pabhsbing his poiBonooa, blasphemoui uiA 
pidltUiiig correBpondenca ! 
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oprigfat, seiions treatise, bearing the marks of a sincere, a 
derout and an anprejudiced inquirer t I know not one. 

The only relief to the beaevotent mind, amidst such a mass 
of mora] evil, is to tnm to the useful labors and meritorious 
and able writings of sincere Christiana. What do they pro> 
pose to themselrest What public undertakings do thej 
engage in ? What kind of efforta do they sustain for the mere 
good of others, and in obedience to their Saviour's commandgl 
What probability is there, that they have troth on their side 
in what they do I These are the questions we propo^. 

I appeal to every one competent to form a judgment. 1 say, 
every true, spiritual Christian ia the cheerful servant of bis 
fellow creatures. I say, he not only sustains the principles 
of religion aud morals ; that he not only performs the ordinary 
obligations resulting Irom them ; that be not only is animated 
with the purest spirit of benevolence ; but that his life is a 
Hfe of labor for the good of others; he has a principle of efibrt 
and active duty implanted in his breast, which shrinks from 
no difficulties, refuses no exertion, yields to no discourage- 
ments in a good cause. In what department of human life 
is not the siocere Christisn foremost, prompt, persevering in 
planning and executing schemes of beneficence and charity t 

Take the ministers of religion, those who are real Chris- 
tians in heart, (for we own no others,) what, I ask, has been 
their course of effort in every age since the propagation of 
Cbristianily T What their inextinguishable zeal for the pres- 
ent and fiiture welfere of mankind ? What their laborious 
and ceaseless exertions? 

Consider the different classes of Christiana. . Take the 
missionary who, like Swartz, to whom we before referred, or 
Zeigenbald, or Brainerd, or Eliot, or fjiericke, or Claudius 
Buchanan, or Martyn, have in silent, and unobserved, and dis- 
tant labors, spent a useful and honorable life. 

Observe the sincere Christians who are engaged in varions 
professions, or occupied in commercial pursuits — what are 
the extensive schemes which they form to make their secular 
subserve their religious duties, to make their profession or 
their commerce a channel of communicating spiritual blesstngsT 

Scrutinize again the individual believer in the more retired 
orders of Christian socieiy — the female sex, the various de- 
scriptions of domestic servants, in their private but assiduoufl 
diligence, beyond and beside their immediate duties, for pro* 
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inotiag the glory of God and the happiness of mankind. The 
female character, elevated and refined by Chriatianity, is not 
only preserved from debasement by the purity of the ChristiaB 
precepts, but ia animated to patient and humble, though re- 
tired, efforts to advance the highest interests of humanity. 

Christianity ia all effort and activity jbr the good of others. 
The believer loves his neighbor as himself. 

And why should I contrast the writingb of the true follow- 
ers of Christianity with the disgusting picture which troth 
has compelled me to draw of the ioAdel publications ? Why 
should I oppose the huuilitv of the Christian writer, with 
the egotism of the infidel 1 Why contrast his -self^renun- 
CIATION, and conscious unwonhiness, and pursuit of thb 
goLB GLORY OF BIS GoD AND SAviorR, with the vouitj and 
love of fame of the infidel t Why should I set off his benio- 

Mirr, AND KINDNESS, A^D 0PBHPI8BS TO CONVICTION, AND 

FREEDOM FROM PERSONAL FEELINGS, with tiiB malignity and 
rancor of the unbeliever 1 What avails my bringing into con- 
trast the regard to truth, the plain research for matters of fact, 
the piety and awe at the name of God and reverence of his 
majesty, which pervade the Christian writings, with the fa]se, 
And impious, and coatemptuous spirtt of infidels 1 Why should 
I fatigue you by detailing the strong moral distinctions between 
virtue and vice, in all their ramifications, which mark the Chrisr 
tian treatises, and the pernicious confusion of right and wrong 
which prevails in the infidel 1 No ; I will not pursue thei 
contrast, I will not darken the charges of dishonest quotatim, 
insidious and cowardly methods of attack, and impurity of 
description and language, brought so justly against intidetity, 
by dwelling in this place on the historical testimonies and 
Dncontroverted facts on which the Christian cause rests; tm 
the open, manly, uncompromising fortitude which it displays ; 
and the unsullied purity and delicacy of all its precepts and 
tendencies. All tfiese things are too well known. 

But I ask, how is it that Christian writers are so full, so 
manly, so laborious in the positive eKhibition of the doctrines 
and precepts of their religion, when nothing of the sort can 
be shown in the writings of infidels as to the system of natural 
duty which they profess to defend ? Where are the writings, 
on the unbeliever's part, which answer to our Christian 
fathers, to our commentators, to our ecclesiastical histories, to 
our moral essays, to our volumes of sermons, to our bodies of 
divinity T Where are any writers, on their professed schema 
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of religion, which answer to out Cyprian, oor Chrysostom, 
our St. Austin, our Bernard ? Where to our Hooker, our 
Jewel, our Luther, our Melancthon, our Pascal, onr Sir Isaac 
NewtonjOurBishopPearson.our Baxter, our Archbishop Leigh- 
ton, our Bishop Hall, our Doddridge? A death-like silence 
prevails. I can find no one Christian book that does not 
partake of the essential moral elements of truth, purity and 
sincerity ; and no one infidel writing that does. No. It is 
unnecessary for me to sum up this second head. I content 
myself with appealing to every conscience, whether our argu- 
ment does not strengthen as we proceed — whether, in point 
of puUic labor and writings, Christianity does not bear as 
prominently the seal of truth, and God, and heaven upon it, as 
mtidelity does that of falsehood and of the rebellious spirits of 
darkness. I ask, whether, after having shown the futility of 
the objections of infidelity in themselves, we do not seem to 
have completed the overthrow, by exhibiting the deliberate 
aim of those who framed them. I ask, whether objections 
are worth considering which must be culled out from the dis- 
honesty, egotism, malignity and moral pollution of the works 
in which they are buried. 

But an additional fact will raise this whole branch of proof 
to a yet higher point. In numerous cases, all these excellen- 
cies of the Christian character have been the result of a 

DECIDED CONVERSION FROM THE VERY INFIDELITY whjch lieS 

on the-other side of our contrast. Multitudes of these Chris- 
tians, whose principles, moral conduct, benevolence and use- 
ful writings we have been considering, were once enemies 
of Christianity, vain, perverse, arrogant, debased, profligate ; 
but they were brought to consideration — they were led to 
examine, (as I have mentioned in the case of Mr. Boyle,) the 
question of Christianity with calmness. The result was an 
entire change from the degradation and vices of iuBdelity, to 
the elevation and purity of the Christian faith. They proclaim 
the alteration. They confess with grief the motives which 
dictated their former rebellion ; they distinctly avow the source 
of their errors and guilt ; they open to us the real cause of the 
objections of infidelity. Thus the camp of the enemy betrays 
itself The Christian advocate, like Augustine in the fourth 
century, is brought out from the midst of its foes ; and we 
have the singular advantage of knowing the ground or which 
infidels, continuing snch, stand, by the ground on which the 
Christian convert confesses he once stood himself. 
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Infidelity haa nothing to show of a kind similar to this. 
Where ue her couTerts from among devout and serious 
Christians t Where are those who confess the guilt of believ- 
ing the revelation of the Bible I Where are the regrets and 
Knitence for having obeyed the gospel 1 All is a blank, 
fidehty and her objections are nisoBEoieNCE ; faith, with 
her solid fruita, is obedience to the great God and Father 
ofaU. 

But I hasten to the last division of our contrast. 

III. Their nsATBa and pbeparatiom for an eternal 

STATE OF BEtNO. 

And here the interval widens : the gloom deepens even lo 
darkness on the one side, whilst the light breaks forth into 
splendor on the .other. Whatever contrast there may be 
between the two classes, as to their principles, their general 
conduct, their benevolence, their public labors and writings, 
this contrast is iroroeasurably more awful bs we view (hem as 
to their approach toward death, and their preparation for 
eternity. 

What, then, is the death-bed of the uobeliever 1 What is 
he engaged in at this solemn season ? How does his con- 
science respond to the inquiry, " Have 1 been seeking truth?" 
Alas I the thick obscurity of the scene too surely portends 
what is beyond ! For of whatever particular description be 
his death, it gives a loud and clear testimony against the 
objections he haa been relying on — they condemn, Uiey 
desert, they betray him at last. 

Whether we look to the confessions and regret of some 
infidels in the article of death — the obduracy and insensibility 
of others — the pride and presumption of a third class — the 
carelessness and levity which mark a fourth — the rage and 
despair by which others are rendered awfully conspicuous ; 
or the selfdestruction by which bo great a number fall ; what- 
ever cases we select and contrast with the circumstances of 
the dying Christian — all, all proclaim that infidelity is re- 
bellion against the God of heaven, and that her objections are 
the mere foaming and boiling over of man's inbred corrup- 
tions ; whilst truth, and holiness, and the attestations of God, 
in his moral government, are on the side of Christianity. 

]. Notice the regret and confessions of the awakened 
infidel on bis death-bed. I hear Burnet's convert* acknowl- 

■ Lord RoehHter. 
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edge that the real source uid spriag of his onbelief was a 
space of five years spent in jm^igacy — that his vices had led 
him to seek a miserable refuge in iafidelity and presumption. 
I hear many of the culprits, who have been downed to expiate 
theii crimes against society by an ignominious death, own 
and lament their infidel principles, as the first cause of the 
deeds for which they suffered.* What do these confessions 
teach me 1 Where ia the Christian that ever lamented on a 
dying bed his belief in the revelation of the gospel 1.1 ask 
for a single example of any sincere belierer in revelation 
being confused and ashamed at last for his faith. Where is 
the instance T I demand only one, if it exists, that at the 
least I may weigh the fact against the numerous — the innu- 
merable instances I was going to say — of confession, and 
shame, and sorrow, which the victims of iafidelity furnish 
Multitudes of Christians have regretted that they had noi 
more fully obeyed their religion, but imt one that he had 
reposed his trust in it. 

3. But take the osnuiiATE and insensible class of death- 
bed scenes. I aj^roach the dying infidel, occupied to the 
last instant with secular concerns, calculating on the time 
which remains for him, without a thought or reference to 
eternity ; without a reflection on the past, or a prayer for the 
future ; utterly callous to every thing that regards him as an 
immortal and accountable creature ; repelling the voice and 
invitations of the minister of religion. What does all this 
proclaim 1 What is there here of a right state of heart 1 Is 
insensibility to the greatest of all concerns reasonaUe or 
becoming in man T 

Contrast with this insensibility the dying couch of the 
Christian. He perceives death to approach ; he prepares for 
the event ; he examines his heart and life ; he calls in Ihs 
minister of grace ; he confesses every past sin ; he forgives 
every injury; he composes himself to the nearer struggle with 
the great foe ; he trusts to the mercy of God in Jesus Christ ; 
he commends his children, his servants, to the care of a kind 
and powerful heavenly Father; he dies in peace. Nature, 
conscience, the slightest moral feeling, compel one to declare 
that this man is right — and the other deceived and ruined. 

' 1 hnTS in my pogaeuion ■. tetter rrom the cfa*plun, who attended 
the oonipinitors againat the livei of fail majcBty's niiniitera, in 1830, 
komrn by the nune of the Cato ttreet cooapiratora, which iDfonued 
ma that all tfaa laading orinunala wer* avotved infidala. 
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It is impoaatble to look an the one wttbont horror, or on the 
other without aa asaDTaooe of his: fiitiiie happiness and jo?. 

3. But conte&st the pride and fkesuhftion of other iafi- 
dela U the approach of death, with the humility and prostra- 
tion of heart which meeklj adorn the departing Christian. I 
oee Gibbon full of vani^ to the last dregs of life, calculating, 
only twenty hours before its close, on the probability of a con- 
tinued existence lor fifteen years ; confessiDg, that aa life wore 
away, the failure of hope gave " a browner tint to the prospects 
of man;" and meeting the Almighty, whom he had been, by 
his laborious and art&l infidelity and licentiotisness, daring to 
his face, with & treacherous confidence. What, what doea 
such a. scene teach one 1 Or, again, when I hear the last 
^esumptuous accents of Rousseau, claiming the favor of hia 
Creator, and declaring that he returned him his soul pare and 
imtnactiiate aa he had received it, what does it impress upon 
the attentive mind 1 

Let the humility of the Christian's death-bed give the proper 
reply. I see the almost unequalled Pascal, afiet a life of 
eminent sanctity, and the composition of works which have 
long been the admiration of Christendom, approaching his 
end. During hrs malady, charity and patience were the con- 
spicuous features of his mind. His humility was such, that 
he desired to have a poor sick perscHi brought into his cham- 
ber, and receive the same attentions with himself. Being in- 
terrogated by the minister of religion as to his faith, before he 
received the sacrament, he said, "Yes, sir; I believe all that 
with all my heart." Me then said, " May God never leave 
me ;" which were his last words, except short thanksgiviugs, 
before he fell gently asleep, as it were, in his Saviour's arms. 

4. Come with me to anothM scene. Let me show you the 
TRiFLiNQ AND CARELESS infidel, in contrast with the serious 
and solemn Christian in their last hours ; and let conscience 
say which has followed trnth. Hume is near his end. Levity 
and satire occupy his discourse. He jokes about Lucian, and 
Charon, and the crazy boat, and the fabled Styx ; he frames 
VEirious reasons, which he might assign for delaying his trans- 
mission. ' Trifling dissipation, even games at whist, fill the 
ihtervals. The retouching of his infidel writings is his em- 
ployment. He finishes on his death-bed, — I relate it with 
horror, — his Essay on Suicide, in which he encourages a pro- 
fane and irreligious age lo this last miserable act of presump- 
tion and despair. In this frame he dies. What an over-acted 

VOL. II. 30 
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part! "What a frightful unconcenil What an mmatural 
contempt of that disBolutioa i>f the mortal frame, which sin 
has iaduced, and whleh carries man before the tribunal of 
God ! Is this the hero of your natural religion t Is this the 
man, whose cold-blooded skepticism was only equalled by the 
disgnating licentiousness of his Rii»-a] code ; who overtums all 
testimony with one hand, and all virtue with the other? Yes, 
the brand of the Almighty did not appear more visible in the 
judicial obduracy of Pharaoh, than in the infidel being given 
up to the levity of such a death-bed. , 

How opposite to this the seriousness of the judicious Hook- 
er ; a man superior to Hume in all the powers of the mind, as 
well as in all the moral and religious endowments of the heart. 
His last words were, " I have lived to see this world is made 
up of perturbation, and I have been long preparing to leave it, 
and have been gathering comlbrt for the dreadful hourof raak- 
ing up my account with God, which I now apprehend to be 
near : and though I have, by his grace, loved him in my youth 
and feared him in my age, and labored to have a conscience 
void of offence to him, and to all men ; yet, if thou. Lord, he 
extreme to mark what I have done amiss, who can abide it 1 
And, therefore, where I have failed, Lord, show mercy to me ; 
for I plead not my Tighteousness, but the forgiveness of my 
unrighteousness, for his merit who died to purchase a pardon 
for penitent sinners."* 

5. But I must go on to present to you, painfiil as is the task, 
the RAGE AND DESPAIR with which some infidels ore visited 
' in their death ; and contrast it with the joy and triumph which 
frequentiy mark that of the faithfiil Christian. 

In his second part of the " Age of Reason," Paine had 
boasted that a fever, which he and those about him eitpeeted 
to prove mortal, made him remember, with renewed sattsfae- 
tion, that he had written the former part of that work, and be 
knew, therefore, he said, " by experience, the conscientious 
trial of his own principles." But when he actually approach- 
ed the grave, he began to betray those terrors which before he 
bad laughed at. Oi\en for s longtime together he exclaimed, 
» O Lord, help me ! O Christ, help me !" As his illness in- 
creased, he would not be left alone, night nor day ; nor would 
he suSer his attendant out of his sight. Hisphyucian pressed 
him to c<»)fess his guilt and errors, but he sullenly refused, 
in a way which convinced Dr. Manly, that if he had not beeo 
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an infidel bo completely pledged to ibe world, he would pub- 
licly have revoked and renounced hie infidelity. He declared 
on one occasion, " that if ever the deril had had an agent upon 
earth, he had been one." When hia infidel companions said, 
You have lived like a man — we hope you will die like one, be 
observed to one near him, " You see, ur, what miserable 
comforters I have." The woman whom he had seduced from 
her husband, lamented to her neighbors, " For this man I 
have given up my family and my friends, my property and my 
religion. Judge, then, of my distress when he tells me, that 
the principles he has taught me will not bear me out." 

And what were the last days of Voltaire? Hypocrisy the 
me^ debasing, and terrors the most fi'ightfii], united to render 
them a fearful lesson of what infidelity may bring a man to at 
lasL When he thought himself in danger of death, he sent 
for the Abb6 Gauthier, crying out, " I do not wish to have my 
body cast into the common sewer." He then scrupled not to 
declare, that " he wished to die in the Catholic religion, ia 
which be was born, and that he asked pardon of God and the 
church for the offences that he might have committed against 
them." As death approached, his terrors overcame him. His 
friends never came near him, but to witness their own sfaaRW. 
He said to them, " Sirs, it is yon who have brought me to my 
present state ; begtme — I could have done without you all." 
He was alternately supplicating and blaspheming God, and 
crying out, " O Christ 1 O Jesus Christ !"• M. Tronchin, 
struck with hwror, retired, confessing, the death-bed of the 
impious man was awful indeed. The Marshal Richelieu flew 
firotn the bedside, declaring the sight too terrible to be sustain- 
ed. And the nurse who attended him, being many years 
afterwards requested to wait on a sick Protestant gentleman, 
refused, till she was assured he was not a philosopher ; declar- 
ing, if he were, she would on no account incur the danger of 
witnessing such a scene as she had been compelled to do at 
the death of M. Voltaire.t 

* M. Auger paases over hii deatL-beil Kene.by oonfegsing, ^Denl!;, 
that much obscurilj resU upoo it — & pretl; cleai indniBtion of what he 
■UBpected to be the real troth. 

^ This aimple incident is most touching and important.—It ia natura 
itaeir. — I received the account from the lOQ of the genllemuita whose 
dying bed the wonnui wax invited. 

or the poBthunioaa mischief effected by Volt^ie, the rotlowing cal- 
culation Tat.y give some idea. His death took place in 1776. Be- 
twaen Uu ysara 1,S17 tad 1824, the Paris editions of bis works anovnt- 
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And. BOW turn your 6ye to yiKider crowd ; it aurroiincls th« 
Christian martyT ; approaeb— hear the dyjog Ignaliua rejoic- 
ing in his Saviour, when cast to the lions. Or see the female 
martyr Blandina, in the nest age, triumphing by faith, even 
under the moat brutal persecution. Or Tiew the uoblo leaders 
or the English Reformaliou, Ridley and Latimer. They meet 
at the stake — they eDOOurage each other to suffer with pleaa- 
ure. "Be of good heart, brother," says Ridley to his com- 
panion, " for God will either assuage the fury of the flame, or 
else strengthen us to abide it." He then calmly addresses his 

Prayers to the Almighty, " O heavenly Father, I give unto 
'hee most hearty thaiikB, for that thou hast caJled me to be 
K professor of Thee, even unto death, I beseech Thee, O 
Lord God, take mercy on this realm of England, and deliver 
the same from all her enemies." The fire being kindled, be 
cried out, " luto thy hand, O Lord, I commend my spirit ; 
Iiord, receive my spirit!" — and Latimer, in similar word a, "O 
Father ot heaven, receive my. soul !" 

Sijch is Christianity in martyrdom. But take a different 
■cene. Enter the silent chamber of nckness, and hear the 
accents of triumph and joy fait from the Christian's lips. Ober- 
lin, the devout and benevolent pastor of the Ban de la Roche, 
B^iks imperceptibly into the arms of death. For nearly sisty 
years, he had been thefriendof alt his parishioners, the helper 
of the poor, the minister of improvements, the founder of public 
edifices, the author of a more cultivated language, the diacov- 
erer of infant schoob,. the noble, and disinterested servant irf 
Qod his Saviour.* Ue had bben, not only the minister and 



with erron, miarepreientatioiii, oHeclioiu s^nat ChriWiani^, and Ibe 
groaseit impuritiea. What iDiut b« the atale of Booiety on iLe Cont^ 
nent, to receive such a mast of evil — and what the account to be render- 
ed at the bai of God hj the author of it all 1 

The Leclureg of Mr. Boyie, which have furnished, duringmore than 
a cenlutj, the ableet defences of Christianity — the works of Luther — 
the thoughts of Paacal— the writings of Hooker— the innumecablB 
Christian books silentlj diBHised during a£es,snd scattering kaon ledge 
and piety in the widest manner, outweigh, no doubt, the mischiefs of 
these inSdel works ; withoat lessaning our regret or detestation at their 

riralleled wickedness. 
In ISly, a gold medsl was presented to him by the lUiyal and Cen- 



s intareaU ^humanity 
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evangelist, but the Bcbootmuter, farmer, meohanio and phy- 
■ioian of-his people. At death approached, he gave himself 
to prayer for himielf and his parishioners, specifying the par- 
ticular names of each. He longed for the joyful period whea, 
released from his narrow prisoit-houae of clay, he might enter 
upon that happiness, which he humbly expected through the 
merits of the Son of Qod. His last hours come on. He ex- 
claims, as his strength permits, " Lord Jeaus, take me speedi- 
ly ! Nerertheleas, thy will be done 1" Tenderly embracing 
a young Christian minister, he said, " The Lord bless you, 
and al^ who are dear to you 1 may he be with you day and 
niffht!" As his spirit was departing, he joined his hands, 
raised his eyes towarda heaven, his countenance beaming with 
faith, joy and love." 

. 6. And how can I proceed to set before you, as I mnst, 
THE SUICIDAL uoRBOKB wbich too oflenspHng from infidelity, 
in 'contrast with the meek patience under Buffering of the 
humble Christian T Yes, the pride and vain objections of un- 
believers give way under them. Abandoned of the Spirit of 
grace, they may believe their own lie ; but they have no hold 
really of that natural religion which, for the purposes of argu- 
ment, they will defend. All their pursuits, and habits, aod 
principles, have been cherishing seltisb passions, a sense of 
personal importance, diaconlent and misanthropy, licentious 
mdulgences pushed to satiety, and issuing in a total dissolu- 
tion of the moral principle. The object of pity and contempt 
to mankind, they have no refuge in the time of calamity, 
which they often create by their crimes ; and then, hurried 
forward by Satan, the great murderer, they hesitate not, often- 
times, to lay violent hands on themselres.t Thus fearfully 
do too many of them close the career of vanity, presumption 
and defiance of the Almighty. Thus does the last and most 
daring of all provocations, a crime wbich heathen moralists 
condemned, and which outrages that first powerful principle 
' of self-preservation implanted in all animated beings by the 
Creator, close the moral proof against the infidel, and serve to 
seal with the indignation of the great Governor of the universe, 
a cause which peculiarly provokes bis divine majesty. 

Contrast with this the meek patience of the suffering Chris- 
tian, when nature, oppressed with disease, and racked with 

* Memoim of Oberlin. 

I The niunbar of auicidai in Fruue, during the nign of infidelity and 
atheiun, wu ftigbtful. 
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pain, reposes yet oa lite bosom of Omaipotenoe, and flies for 
G^iccor to the arms of a merciful attd alt-wise God. Tea, 
instead of (hinkiDg of tlie draperate resomxe of eelMestruc- 
tion, lie finds relktf in faith and resignadon ; he is sustained 
by the gracious Spirit ; he subniits humbly to the divine ap- 
potntments; he Bays, "Notmy wilt, but thine be done." 

But I need not confine myself, aa I have done, to an appeal 
to public aathonties, and the lives of saints, recmded in writ- 
ings accesaiUe to all. I might appeal to the observation of ao- 
Inal matters of fact, occurring undei the eye of the ministw 
of religion; and, indeed, of every Christian at all advanced in 
the journey of life, and furnished with occasions of makingtba 
remark. 

You have seen the venerable father of a. family, afler a long 
life of useful diligence, meeting the last agonies of sickness 
and the extreme struggle of nature, with unyielding patience ; 
a mind reposing on God ; a steady, humble, finn acquiescence 
in the divine will ; a freedom from discontent and repining; a 
full persuasion that a heavenly rest awaits him — in this way 
he departs, and leaves the fr^ance of bis example to his 
children. 

You have seen the aged and beloved mother, in estreme 
weakness, waiting year alter year for the coning of her head. 
Languishing disease visits her frame ; nature feeb and shrinks 
finm suffering, bnt religion steps in ; the priiicq>les acted upon 
tluougli life sustain her in meek submission to the holy will 
erf* her heavenly Father ; the straggle is over, and she is made 
" more than a conqueror through him that hath loved her." 

You have followed, throng years of intense pain and suffer- 
ing, an aflectionate wife, the mother of your children, the 
companion of your sorrows. 'Christiai)ity has never failed her. 
Patience has had ber perfect work. A prospect of heaven has 
gilded the margin of the tomb. Anguish and grief have been 
felt, but have been sustained by the inward supplies of grace 
and consolation. Prayer, exhortations to her children, praises - 
to her Redeemer, meditations on the glories of heaven, have 
b^fuiled the hours of aaffering and have carried nature above 
itself 

You have seen the beloved child in the firat bloom of youUi, 
snatched by a stroke of calamity or disease from your ansioos 
and flattering hopes ; but you have seen ihe Christian faith, as 
the anchor of the soul, support the sufferer, pour in a flood of 
light uid peace into the dark, dark chamber, and b^in^ 
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Qven Upon eutb, tbe joy and the Bongs of the redeemed in 
he&ven. 

These scenes are occurring daily. The records of every 
ftmily where real Christianity is known, contain such histo- 
ries. And, in truth, all the preceding points of the contrast 
are equally verified in the private annals of Christian afiec- 
ticHi ; just as the same private recollections ftirnish unnumbered 
contirniations of what we have asserted, from public docu- 
ments, as to the deaths of unbelievers. 

And how can I bring myself to say any thing, after this 
contrast, on the req>ective PHitrAKATiON poa an eternal 
BTATE OF BBiNo, OS made by the two classes before us 1 How 
can I pause to ask you which prepares most rationally and 
efEcientl; for that future world which they profess, in common, 
to be the great object of life 1 Place the two bodies in con- 
trast, in tlus respect. View them with all the impartiality 
which can be brought to bear on the subject, and tell me 
which fulfils best the ends of their being, as immortal, ac- 
countable creatures, [daced in a state of probation, and pre- 
paring themselves, by the habits which they now acquire, for 
a correspondent state of existence through eternity. 

The very questbn answers itself; so completely are the 
professed principles of the infidel belied in practice. He has, 
in truth, no principles ; he acts as if he had no soul ; he sinks 
man into the brute ; he obliterates the distinction of reason 
and moral government ; he plays the desperate game of daring 
the almighty Judge of the world. The end of man's being 
is lost, so far as the unbeliever is concerned, if that end be to 
honor Ood, his Creates ; to love and serve him, to please and 
worship, to regard and reverence his name. The end of man's 
being is lost, if it be to rise fitim the lower appetites and ibe 
dominion of sensuality, to ^iritual enjoyments, the contem- 
plation of heaven, the exercises of holy affections. The end 
of man's being is lost, if it be to disseminate the largest meas- 
ure of happiness, to exercise kindness and benignity to his 
fallow creatures, to purify and enlarge bis moral faculties, and 
to attain the highest measure of the love of God and man. 
The end of man's being b lost, if it be to have an eye on hia 
eternal destinies, and consider himself a stranger here on 
earth, whose home, whose happiness, whose repose is heaven. 
Infidelity is the wretched device to indulge the worst propen- 
sities of a foUen underatopding and a fiiUen heart ; it virtuallf 
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excludes God and religion from the regud of man ; it chains 
him down to earth, and shuts out from his view all that would 
disencumber, elevate and bless liim. There lies the low, 
grovelling, enslaved creature ; all hie nobler powers depress- 
ed ; his connection with God and eternity forgotten; the sport 
of objection, and prejudice, and lust, and malignant passitHis; 
with no religion to counsel him here, no futurity to reward 
him hereafter — But it cannot be. Man cannot altogether ob- 
literate his moral nature. Conscience refuses the compact 
The aspirations and breathings of man after immortality can- 
not be altogether suppressed. The in&del is wretched, dissat- 
isfied, foreboding — though an atheist m principle, if not in 
words, he is compelled to feel, even here, the retributive jus- 
tice which the Almighty does not fail to exercise. 

And now, turn to the real Christian. After making every 
deduction for his imperfections, and the consequences of 
temptation ; yet, what is the main bent of his character 1 AH 
bears on the end of man ; all tends to elevate, to purify, to 
bless him. The immortality and immateriality of the soul, a 
future judgment, the state of pn^ation in which he now is ; 
a preparation, by habits acquired here, for the enjoyment of 
eternity ; a regard to God, the supreme Arbiter — these princi- 
ples enter into all his conduct, and regulate the business of 
every day. To subdue his fallen propensities — to press down 
the cravings of appetite — to extirpate the seeds of the malig- 
nant passions, is his main design. His pursuits, his religions 
duties, his conversatioD, his reading, all tend to these objects. . 
He labors to give the soul the advantage over the body; 
to give the fiiture the advantage over the present ; to give 
eternity the advantage over lime.; to give to God and duty 
the advantage over Satan and sin. And the peculiar discov- 
eries of the Christianity which he believes, the grace and 
revelation of Christ, and the influences of the Spirit, carry 
him on toward his end — prepare him for eternity. The love 
of God and his Saviour fills his heart, and expands and 
strengthens his capacities for spiritual enjoyments. 

And there is this remarkable in the contrast of the two 
classes, that each becomes more distinctly under the influence, 
good and bad, of his principles, as time flows on and death 
approaches. The infidel is worse the longer he lives ; the 
Christian better. The infidel sinks lower ; the Christian 
rises higher. The infidel is more gloomy; the Christian 
more cheerful. The infidel dings more tenaciously U> tb* 
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world irhich he is qntttiog ; the Christian is attracted more 
powerftitly towards the heaTcnly state to which he is goiog. 

And what cui speak more loudly, as to which of the classes 
has truth with it, than the contrast, so dark on the one side, 
ao bright on the other I Attd there is less of doubt in the 
accurac; of these statements, because, whatever else the infi- 
del ma; pretend to during life, he never claims much familiar- 
ity with a fiiture world : he boasts and glories in his earthly 
prospects; he openly discards auy pleasurable and voluntary 
contemplation of a heavenly state. Seliish and sensual grati- 
fications, schemes of worldly ambition, the pursuit of wealth, 
or literature, or lucre, are avowedly his objects. The Chris- 
tian, on tbe other hand, has his delight in the eontemplatioA 
of eternity ; he converses willingly on a future world ; he 
professes continually to delight in higher, and nobler, and purer 
objects than any earthly possessions or acquirements. He 
baa the stamp and seal of God and heaven upon hiin, as he 
ai^Mvaches the close of his mortal career. 

The case speaks loudly, and appeals to every conscience. 
Consider only the two classes of men on the largest scale. 
Leave out all doubtful individuals. Take the thorough and 
complete unbeliever and tUe thorough and complete Chrbcian ; 
and the mote you examine the two characters in tlieir prince 
pies, their practice, their claims to benevoleBce, their public 
labors and writings, their deaths, Uieir fulfilment of the ends 
of their being, tl!^ deeper will be your conviction of the truth 
of the Christian religion, and the titter folly and impiety of 
infidelity. 

I dare not pursue the subject fiirther. I shrink from the 
eontemplation of the etenlal condition of the two bodies of 
men. I could dwell, indeed, on the ineffable joys of the hum- 
ble Christian, his immediate access to bis Maker and Re- 
deemer, his fi-eedom from all pain, all imperfection, all 
^ange; his fruition of all the bliss of which his body and his 
Boul are capable : but the other side of the contrast would be 
too fearful. I draw a veil over the scene — I have saidenoagh. 

I Wonld fain persuade myself that jhere is not a young per- 
son before me, who does not feel convinced that the objec- 
tions of infidelity turn out, as we predicted, to be a confirma- 
tion of the cause they were adduced to oppose ; that they not 
only lose their force, hut become one of the most fruitftil 
sources of subsidiuy proof to the divine origin of the Bible 
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Yes ; the whole question about Christianity, and its impoi^ 
tance and truth, may be settled by-the subject before us. 

CoDCeive all the wise and good men through every genera- 
tion, and in the most distant countries, who have agreed in 
receiving the Bible as a divine revelation, to be assembled to- 
gether.. Weigh their pretensions to your confidence. Many 
of them have been noted for eeriousnesB, erudition, extent of 
talent, penetration, and impartiality in judging of men and 
things. They have taken the utmost pains to satisfy them- 
selves upon the question of the truth of Christianity. Their 
holy lives, and patient sufferings, and happy deaths, (many of 
tbem by martyrdom,) command the respect of all who know 
them, and are proper grounds of confidence, in their deliber- 
alejudgment, as to a question of religion. 

Then assemble in another body the leading infidels and 
onbelievers, who have lived in many generations, and in dis- 
tant countries, and who have agreed in rejecting, on the 
ground of speculative, and inconsistent, and oft-refuted objec- 
tions, the truth of Cbristianity. Weigh the natural grounds 
of distrust on a religious question, which their habits, their 
tempers, their pursuits, their vicious lives, their fearful deaths, 
present. Consider the atheism into which they have toooften 
fallen. Consider the ntter destitution of any thing in the 
place of Christianity, which they are compelled to confess. 
Observe the levity, ridicule, scorn, apparent in their spirit and 
conduct. Mark the impurity and sensuality, the pride and 
presumption, which prevail in their writings. Observe their 
awful deaths. Weigh the manner in which they respectively 
prepare for an eternal world. 

Tell mb, then, whicb cohpant has trdtb on its sms. 
Tbll me whicb company yoit would wish to be found in 
AT THE BAB OF God. 

I cannot but suppose that if an individual of any class of 
beings, of entire impartiality, of a sound mind and of a holy 
disposition, should be shown the two companies of those who 
have received and those who have rejected the Scriptures ; 
and should compare the seriousness, learning, patient inves^- 
gation of truth, solid judgment, holy, usefiil lives, manly and 
becoming composure tn'a dying hour, of the one company, 
with the character and conduct of the other, he would be in- 
duced, though he knew nothing of the direct arguments for 
the Christian revelation, to take up the Bible with profound 
veneratioir, and the strongest pr^MMsession in its fator.* 
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Bat, strong as thia ground in faTor of ChrtUianity is, you 
do not merely stand here. You place your feet, my young 
friends, upon the mass of external and internal evidences, on 
which its divine aathority rests. You plant yourselves upon 
the testimonies by which it is maintained. You fix your 
standing, in the midst of a confused and dark world, upon an 
immovable rock. 

It is only as a subsidiary ar^ment that I have been con- 
sidenns; the vanity of the objecliims against Christianity in 
themselves and in the persons who advance them. 

Choose, then, your part more decidedly and boldly. If yoo 
have been at all entangled by the artful sophisms of skepti- 
cism, (and nothing is more easy to the corrupt heart of man,) 
break through the fatal delusion. Awake to the true state of 
things. If you cannot answer those objections specifically, 
outweigh them by the positive facts of Christianity ; outweigh 
them by considering the impertinence of speculative reason- 
ings, against the historical and un controverted evidences of 
revelatioQ ; outweigh them by remembering that they apply 
as much to Deism as they do to Christianity ; outweigh them 
by recollecting that they are only trials of your sincerity and 
submission of heart to God. But, beside this, especially out- 
weigh them by looking at the lives and deaths of those who 
make objections to Christianity, and of those who obey reve- 
lation. Death is near. The solemnities of that hour no 
trifling, no obduracy can lessen. The awful consequences of 
that hour no tongue can describe. Reject, then, all the over- 
tures of unbelief, which has no blessing of God in life nor in 
death. Fly from the society of those persons with whom you 
would not wish to be associated in eternity. 

Remember, if you would be joined with the righteous in 
their death, you must ft^ow their example in life. I know 
that jou would prefer to enter another world with the wise 
and good. But the question of most practical importance is, 

WHICH COMPANY OO YOW WALK WITH IN THE JOURNEY OP 

LIFE ? Choose now, while time is granted you, the right path. 
Take, with wisdom and manliness, the side of truth. All in- 
fidelity is essentially ungodliness ; it springs from that temper 
— it leads to it. Christianity is essentially godliness and holi- 
ness. Obedience and disobedience to Almighty God form the 
substance of the two classes. 

All we have been stating in this Lecture, and, indeed, in 
bU those on the inte nal evidences, are the declarations of the 
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SKval Coventor of the »ot14 against infidelity, and in favor 
of Christianitj : ihey are so man; Htunps and brands of the 
dif me displeasure upon the whole system of snbelief ; and of 
divine approbation upon the whole system of the Christian 
evidences. Just as the course of events in the natural world 
has the impress of Qod's approbation of prudence and fore- 
thought, and his disapiHvbatioo of carelessness and improvi- 
dence ; and as his govertmient of the moral world is filled 
. with indications of his favor towards virtue, and his indigna- 
tion against vice;* bo are the lives and deathsof infidels, com- 
pared with those -of sincere Christians, demonstrations in 
favM- of Christianity, and against unbelief; detnonstralions 
which no arts can evade, no sophisms misinterpret; denum- 
strations which multiply upon our view the more we pursue 
the subject, and which the inmost soul of man cannot bat 
feel and acknowledge ; demonstrations which augment in 
intenseness in each case, as the respective principles arc 
mora fiillj acted upon, and the termination of life draws 
nigh ; demonstrations which render sfteculative objectioDS 
matters of direct criminality and positive perverseness and 
rebeUion of heart in those who adhere to them ; and which 
carry the direct evidences of revelation to their utmost height 
of satisfaction (o every considerate mind; demonstrations, in 
a word, which turn the weapons of infidelity, as we predicted 
would be the case, against itself, and render them the instru- 
ments of its overthrow ; so that, instead of proving any thing 
against Christianity, they demonstrate that a religion, attested 
by such solid evidences on the one hand, and opposed by the 
weak and unfounded cavils of such unprincipled and unhappy 
men on the other, cannot hut be divine. 
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3ftee receive the teUiteu of men, the mtnesi »f Ood is greater. 

Havinq concluded the arguments bf which the truth of 
Chrietianity is established, it might be thought that nothing 
AiTther need be observed ; but that the whole enl^ect should 
now be left to the reflecUona of the humble inquirer. And 
thus it must be lefl — but not before ve have described the 
FAITH with which the revelation should be received, the in- 
TBRPRETATioN whlch that faith implies, and the obliqation 
under which every one is placed to receive and obey the 
religion. 

For such is the corruption of man, that nothing must M 
taken (or granted. Certainly he ought most thankfully to em- 
brace the Christian doctrine. Certainly nothing is so rea- 
sonable and so directly calculated to promote his present and 
future happiness, aa to welcome with joy the tidings of salva- 
tion. Yet he is far froni doing this as he should. After all 
the arguments in the world, his perverse heart may, and often 
does, refuse to act upon the conclusions to which they lead ; it 
too often yields only a tame assent to the revelation ; it ex- 
plains away the meaning of all the main truths of Scripture; 
It weakens or denies the practical obligations which the whole 
subject imposes. Thus, the great design of the Christian re- 
ligion is defeated. We must explain, therefore, whatismeant 
by faith, what is meant by a sound interpretation of the records 
which it receives, and the practical obligations resulting trom 
both. 

These tmics will occupy the three following Lectures, and 
leave us at liberty to sum up the entire course in a conclude 
ing one. 

TOL. II. 21 
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On the present occ&sioD, we shall endeavor to show tlie 
NATURE of the faith with which we should receive the Chris- 
tian revelation ; the reasonableness of our being called on 
for such a faith, afler having admitted the divine authority of 
Christianity ; and the extent to which, from the nature of 
the case, this faith should be carried. 

1. We consider the natdbb op faith in divine reve- 
lation. 

Something has been incidentally said on this subject in 
several of our preceding Lectures,* and the way prepared for 
the specific consideration which belongs to this place. 

Faith, in its general import, is credit given to testimony ; 
it is the reliance of the mind on tbe report or statement made 
by another. It is that peculiar act of the understnnding by 
which we avail ourselves of information in those things which 
do not fall under our own observation, and do not admit of 
proof in th« way of reasoning. 

The complicated machine of human society is moved almost 
exclusively by this very principle which men so frequently 
object to, as it respects Christianity. 

Testimony received and relied on, directs the determina- 
tion of princes and councils, of senates and military command- 
ers, of judges and magistrates, of merchants and scholars ; m 
fhort, of all the various classes of persons, in all the various 
ramifications of their dealings with each other. Human testi- 
mony, in matters which fall within its province, is as sure a 
rule of truth, as the senses and reasoning are, in the things to 
which they are respectively applicable. A reliance on testi- 
mony is as much a law of our nature as is consciousness or 
moral responsibility. Human life is governed by it. Every 
man has this faculty or capacity of believing; and every man 
exerts it according to his habitual associations of thought and 
feelings. 

When we speak, then, of fajlh in a divine revelation, we 

' At everv atep in the Eiternil argument, ire pointed out the degrea 
of fiitb trhich should follow it, especiall; in Lecturca vi. and vii. on 
the Credibility and Miniclea, When we reviewed the Internal argu- 
ments, we showed that they aprung from a iust reliance on the truth 
of the revelation aa eatablished by the precedini; string of prooTs. la 
tfas Lectures (lii. and ii,) on the test, faith was of necesaity again 
touched upon. Our last tvo lectures on tbe Objectioi i vet mora 
directly prepared the way for conaideriDg it. 
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speak of a thing perfectly welt kaown in itselT, though, from 
the depravity of our nature, difficulties attend it when applied 
to this particular subject. But in itself, what is faith in Chri»- 
tiauity 7 It is credit givea to a divine testimony^a reliance 
of mind on the record or statement made by Almighty God in 
the book which we admit to be inspired and dictated by Him. 

The apostles, at the promulgation of the gospel, bear witness 
to the resurrection of Christ. The Jews and heathen hear 
their testimony, and see the miraculous works which sustain 
it They act upon the infinitely important matters thus brought 
to their knowledge ; they credit the report ; they believe the 
gospel. This is the turning point in their conversion. The 
gospel and epistles are written by the same inspired men, and 
are sent to the different pagan people ; the evidences of the 
books are stated ; the people receive them aa divine, believe 
in them, rely on them — this is faith, that is, the link between 
the testimony of God contained in the revelation, and their 
minds. Eighteen centuries pass ; the sacred books are handed 
down to us ; they are proved to be authentic, credible, of 
divine authority, inspired ; they are found to contain much 
that is obviously most worthy of God, and most suitable to 
man ; they offer themselves to us, in some part of their con- 
tents, as the subject of actual experiment ; the speculative 
objections raised against them are frivolous and contradictory. 
What next T If I act as becomes an accountable being, I 
repose, with my whole mind, on the sure testimony of God ; 
I exercise the same faculty of believing, by which I contin- 
ually guide myself in all my most weighty and momentous 
temporal affairs, on this new and divine testimony which is 
laid before me by the infinitely wise, infinitely true, and infi 
nitely holy Creator and Jud_ge of the world. 

And if a child relies on the witness of an earthly father ; 
if it knows and feels something of its own weakness, igno- 
rance and liablenesB to err; and not only credits, in a slight 
and general manner, what its parent says, but has confidence 
in him, relies with implicit trust and repose of mind, and 
receives with affectionate gratitude all his communications ; 
much more shall man, the weak, ignorant, fallen child of his 
heavenly parent, receive that heavenly parent's testimony, 
and confide in it with repose and satisfaction of mind, with 
gratitude and joy. 

The Scripture contains a message of infinite iinportance 
from the eternal God to his rebellious creatures. The ine»- 
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eenget anifea. His credentials are exhibiled. The external 
CTidences are admitted to be inesiatible. The internal ofier 
a series of eubsidiar]' proo&. The OTerthrow of objection^ 
CfHupletes the demonstration. What follows ? Man receirea 
bj faith the testimcMiy, the well-authenticated testimony, of 
Qod. Faith is the meiiiuni between the invisible tiutbe which 
the Bible refeals, and the human soul; the link between the 
testimony of God without us, and the mind of man to whom 
it is made. Just as the tenses are the medium betweea exter- 
nal objects and the human understanding ; and as conscious- 
ness is the medium in the caae of things taking place in the 
interior of the heart ; and as reasoning ia, in matters within the 
scope of the human faculties — so is faith the medium between 
truths presented to us on the testimony of God and our minds; 
faith places them within the sphere of vision, makes them 
palpable, enables ns to avail ourselves of them. It is tike the 
teleauqie to the natural eye ; it brings near in their real mag- 
nitude and proportion, those objects of an invisible world, 
which reason could only dimly discern by its innate powers 
and the aid of tradition, or not discern at all. 

All this is perfectly clear, I think, even to the youngest 
person before me. There is no difference between faith in 
human affairs and divine, as respects the act of the mind on 
the object pr^ented to it The object in each case is testi- 
inony; the degree of aifiance, indeed, differs as greatly as 
divine and human, as fallible and infallible authority. But 
the act of the mind is in each case essentially the same. 

The great practical distinction between faith, as exercised 
on human testimony and on divine, arises from the fallen state 
of man, and the peculiar nature of the discoveries contained 
in the Holy Scriptures. 

If the Bible were a mere theory of abstract science, or a 
cold historical narrative, or a simple rule of morals, there 
never would have been any dispute about the nature of the 
faith which receives it; because there would have been nothing 
in it contrary to the incilDations of man, and litlle surpassing 
his reasoning powers. But many of the truths of Scripture 
are so contrary to his pride and worldly lusts ; they so far 
surmount his low and limited capacities; they demand such 
sacrifices of prejudices and passions, that no evidence is suffi- 
cient to induce a cordial belief, till the mind ia prepared bj 
prevenient* grace. Man is proud and sensual, and refuses 

* I DM Out word at now l«ni unbignotu than prtpmtmg. 
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to apply the.BBnie act of the iniad which he is employing daily 
in matters of human witness, to the reception of divine.* 

This forms the ground of the distinclion between a living 
and a dead failh. A dead faith ia a cold, Epeculative assent 
to the truth of Scripture, with some general acknowledgment 
of its principal facts and doctrines as propounded in the creeds 
of Christian churches. It may include a theoretical acquaint- 
ance with all the particular doctrines of which these creeds 
are composed ; but it neither obeys them in the afFections of 
the heart nor the actions of the life. Accordingly, as we 
should say that a man who professed to believe in the obligtii- 
lions of municipal law, who studied them al! his life, and 
made himself acquainted with their frame-work, and yet never 
reverenced, never obeyed them, never enjoyed the security 
they afforded, but violated them continually, and incurred the 
penalties they imposed, had merely a dead faith in these obli- 
gations ; BO we say, that he who professes to believe in the 
Christian revelation, who admits its truth, studies it all hia 
life, and becomes acquainted with its frame-work, and yet 
never reverences, never obeys it, never enjoys the blessings it 
promises, but violates its commands, and incurs (lie penalties 
It threatens, has only a dead faith in Christianity. 

Faith, to deserve the name, must be a living, influential 
principle, sealed In the heart as well as the understanding, 
taking possesnian of the whole man, leading him to think, and 
act, and feel agreeably to the truth and importance of what is 
brought to his knowledge ; it must call forth fear, hope, desire, 
aversion, love, gratitude ; just exactly as faith in human testi- 
mony does, in proportion to the truth and importance of what 
b thus apprehended. 

A man is tossed in a bark upon the wide ocean ; all is dark ; 
the sea rages; the tempest howls; death impends. He says 
be possesses a compass in the virtue of which he fully believes ; 
yet he never consults it, never reposes any trust in its guid- 
ance, never directs his course according to its indications — 
hejbas only a dead faith. A living faith would have led him 
to act unreservedly on the compass in which he said he be- 
lieved ; to look at it every moment, to disregard the opinions 
of the passengers or crew ; to follow its directions at ail risks, 

* " Perbnpa it is the coiutant reaiatance which ia mids bj the Hesh 
to the cliiimB of a apiritail religion and the consequent diiincliDBtiaii to 
a liill and fiira belief, which renderi failh ao enuueutl; t, Clurisltan 
viitoe."— £ifA«r Blaii^uU. 
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aod thas wait with ibrtitude and cslnineas {or the abating of 
t^e storm. 

No doubt would ever ha.Te been raised concerning this* 
point, if it had not been for that very ci»ruption of man, 
wtiicti the go^>el ia revealed to cure. 

And the case will be more clear, if we remember the occa- 
sion upon which this faith is demanded. For consider the 
glory of that God who reveals the Scriptures, the subject 
matter of the revelation, and the state of man to whom it ia 
made, and you will see that a living and efficacious faith, a 
faith including a repose and trust of the whole soul, with all 
its faculties and powers; a faitb sought for by earned prayer; 
a faith produced by the influences of grace in the heart, is 
essentially necessary. 

-For who ia the Author of the Bible ? Is be a man like 
ourselves 1 No ; it is a revelation from the great and glorious 
Ciod, whose perfections surpass all human understanding. 
A message Irom such a being, whose is our felicity for time 
and eternity, should be received with a reverent, a grateful 
exercise (ff the whole understanding and heart. How does 
an obedient subject receive a message from his earthly sove> 

And what does this revelation regard 1 Is it a matter 
of secondary moment ? Is it information about the creation 
of the world merely, and the order of nature 1 Is it a his- 
torical document about the series of ages? Is it an accumu- 
lation of ceremonies 1 No ; it is concerned in no such limited 
topics. No; the revelation of the great God to man regards 
matters of eternal moment — man's fall and guilt, redemption 
by the incarnation and sacrifice of the Son of God, a sanclily- 
ing Spirit, the operations of grace on the heart, the love of 
God restored, preparation for death and judgment. It reveals 
the immortality of the soul. It reveals an invisible world. It 

. communicates truth vital, momentous, indispensable. What, 
then, is the faitb with which such a revelation should be 
obeyed t How would a herald of peace be received by a 
rebellious province, if he brought tidings of pardon by the 
intervention of the only-begotten son of the offended monarchT 
And what is the state of man T Is he not a dying crea- 
ture T Is he not wandering in the darkness of this world ? 
Ia he not the sport of folly, prejudice, concupiscence t Can 
be do any thing to deliver himselfT How does a traveller 

' perbhing in a desert seize the hand of a deliverer t How 
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does the father of t. famiEy, roused bj the guudian of the 
night, act npoo the testimony of the instant danger of coty- 
flagration and death ? 

Such, then, must be the nature of the faith by which we 
receive the revelation of the great God. A lifeless, tame, 
unmeaning essent will arati ua nothing, but to mock God and 
increue our ccHidemnation. It ia eaaentially unbelief — it ia 
the some state of heart as in&delity itaelf. 

But how far do the statements of Scripture support thia 
representation T What is the nature of faith as expressed in 
the language of revelation itself 1 Every step in our remarks 
ia fuUy suatained. The principle on which faith in Chris- 
tianity is to rest, is that on which, as we have observed, men 
are daily acting : " If we receive the witnesa of men, the 
witness of God is greater." The state of mind which rejects 
the teatimony, is represented as a distrust of God's declara- 
tions, and a virtual imputation of falsehood on his express 
communications: "He that believeth not God, hath made 
him a liar." The repose and affiance which faith involves 
is expressed by an allusion to the custom of affixing a seal 
to what we moat surely credit : " He that hath received his 
teatimony, hath set to his seal that God is true." The nece»- 
aity of the heart and affections being engaged in it, is strongly 
insisted on : " H thou believest with all thine heart — With 
the heart man believeth unto righteousness." The vivid 

. apprehenaions it conveys to the mind — the link it forms be- 
tween man and the invisible things promised is also stated : 
" Now faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen." Its more immediate reference to the 
commanding truth of redemption in Jesus Christ is perpet- 
ually held forth : " This is the record, that God hath given 

, us eternal life, and this life is in his Son." The insufficiency 
of a mere barren assent, as opposed to this heartfelt and living 
principle, is awfully illustrated by the case of the fallen spirits : 
" The obvils also believe ano tremble." The grace 
necessary lo fallen man, in order that he may heartily believe, 
is strongly stated, both as to the perception of the testimony 
which is the object of faith, and as to the state of mind from 
which faith springs: "The natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God ; for they are foolishness unto him 
neither can he know them, because they are spiritually dis- 
csmed." " As many as received him, to them gave he 
power to become the sons of God, even to them that believs 
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in his nanie ; which were born, not of blood, nor of the will of 
the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God."* 

The first thing, then, which man haa to do after he has ex- 
amined the evidences of divine revelation, is to implore of God 
a right disposition lo believe — to seek the aid of hia HcJy 
Spirit — to beg of God lo lift up the natural faith or capacity 
of believing, which, as an old writer speaks,t ties in the rub- 
bish of the fall, which is centred on the creature, can discern 
and repose on human testimony, but shrinks and hesitates 
about divine; which cannot see spiritual things, nor raise 
itself up to the communications of the Creator — to lift up this 
natural believing faculty and make it capable of the effort of 
obedience to the Scriptures. 

But let us consider. 

II. The reasonableness of our bbino called on for 

THORiTV op Christianity. 

For it is nothing but the resigning and making over the 
understanding and heart to God, after being convinced thai 
he has condescended to speak to us. And what can be so 
'perfectly agreeable to the dictates of right reason? The 
favorite attempt of infidelity to oppose reason to faith, will be 
found to be a mere stratagem. Faith is itself an eicercise of 
reason in concurrence with the affections, upon the strongest 
grounds on which an accountable being can act. Faith is so 
far, therefore, from extinguishing or opposing reason, that it 
elevates, establishes, puriBes it, gives it new materials, and 
employs it for new purposes. It is reason which conducts us 
to revelation, and opens to us the door of the divine sanctuary ; 
there it commits us to the arms of faith, leaves us under her 
empire, and attends us afterwards only as a subordinate min- 
ister. Guided by reason, I discover that Jesus Christ and his 
apostles have appeared on earth, and have given manifest 

Eroofs of their divine mission. I have, for these facts, the same 
ind of certainty as I have for the existence of Ceesar and his 
conquests in Gaul, or any other events in history, of which no 
human being ever doubted. Upon these, the examination of 
the Christian is fixed. These facts reafon discusses and 
searches to the bottom. But when she is once convinced of 

■ John V. 9— 13. John iii. 33. AcUnii. 37. Rom. x. 10. Heb. 
ai. ). JiiDMu. 19. ICor. ii. 14. John j. 12, 13. 
1 PcOhill. 
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(he divine authoTitj' of Jesua Christ and his apoatles, the sune 
reaaon commanda him imperiously to submit himself to that 
teaching, and to abase his feeble understanding before the 
supreme intelligence.* 

The question here divides itself Into two branches, the sub- 
mission of the soul to the discoveries of revelation ; and the 
necessity of divine assistance, in order to do this ; and the 
reasonableness of both will be most evident on the footing of 
the Terr Christianity which enjoins them. 

1. For, as to the discoveries of the Christian keli- 
GioN, the obvious dictate of conscience is, that man should 
unreservedly bow to what God is pleased to reveal — this, and 
this only, is the right, the reasonable course. 

" What is reasoning, or a number of propositions oonsecu> 
tive in a certain order," says the latest of our moral philoso- 
phers,f on a subject not at all relating to religion, and there- 
fore the more free from the suspicion of partiality — " but a 
continued series of anahtical operations, developing the ele- 
ments of our thoughts? In every proposition, that which is con- 
cluded is a part of that of which it is affirmed. The chemist 
analyzes the substances about us; be may give them new 
names, or detect in them new eleaients, but he cannot ehange 
their nature. In reasoning, there is a similar analysis, which 
presents to us the elements of our own former conceptions. 
Reasoning, if at all intelligible, must begin with some concep- 
tion already familiar to us, in which it aaserts something to 
be contained, and proceeds only to trace similar relations. A 
new truth of this kind is not so much added to us, as evolved 
frinn the primary truth already familiar, tt is not as if new 
objects were (H'esented to ua to be seen, but as if our intellec- 
tual senses were (piickened and rendered more acute, so as to 
perceive clearly what we saw dimly, or not even dimly, before ; 
though we might have seen it as now, if we had not been 
too dull of vision to perceive what was in our hands." 

What, then, has reason to say, when divine revelation Ehrowa 
in new materials, brings to light new facts, discovers new 
relations in which we stand, erects a new standard of sin and 
holiness, makes known to us new dangers, and calls us to 
new duties 1 Her province is widened. She has to set to 
work on the new truths brought to her knowledge, and to 
control the conclusions and practical judgments deduced 

* FisBfynova t Dr. Tho m Brown. 
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from ber preTious narrow and pentuions stock, by the enlarged 
furniture and elemcDts now before ber. Uer office bcisg, aot 
b> supplj tbe mind witb idea?, but to judge of tbe agreement 
or disagreement between tbose already received, it can of 
course only exercise itself npon Eucb elements as are before it 
Idea reason, not ouly in pn^iortioa to tbe Etrenglh of their 
reasoning faculties, iHit to tbe store of materials laid in to rea- 
son upon, and tbe degree of care bestowed in training up their 
several faculltea to the habit or art of perceiving, tec/Jkcting, 
inferring. Sbut up all tbe senses, reason cannot exert herself 
for want of materials ; open one sense, and she can work OD 
the ideas of that class and no other. Open a second, and her 
^here is enlarged, and she expatiates in a new field of knowl- 
edge.* When revelation then comes 'in, it is like opening a 
new sense to man. He discerns a new world. Me buds that 
he stands in new relations to Crod — that new facts have taken 
place, and new duties are imposed on him. 

So that we may say with Mr. Locke, that "reason is natu- 

* DeiBm Rerealed. 

The Ute Biibop of Colentta, Dr. Junes, flIiiBtnlei in ■ lively maa- 
tar Ibe instant cfauige in sU onr gioonds of reuoning, which new &cik> 
or new inforoution duj ocoaion. 

t^ One Biiigte new tact, one flinvle new principle, nuij throw light on 
' a whole clus of difficulties. Tnere maj b« periods of ChrtBtiiuiitj 
coming on, which may unveil much that is now dark and perplexing. 
WJiatdo we know of God's mind? What doe» ■ sabject 0/ an eaith^ 
prince know of that human prince's mind f 

" Let na aek whether the sheep that is folded and tended with x> 
much care, can possibly divine the real cause of all that is done by man 
with regaid to nig welfare. If we were to suppose tbe animaj gifted 
with a certain degree of sagacity, we may imagine it might possibly 
arrive at certain codcIbuodb ; it might conjecture, from aeeins the fate 
of its fellow creatures, that itself was only reserved to be killed here- 
after ; that it wsg served with additional food, only to make its carcass 
larger when killed ; bat it never conld discover that ita flesh was design- 
ed only for the Ebod of man, or Ihat the candle in the shepherd's laa- 
thorn was made from ebeep s fat, or his coat from its wool. Sappoae^ 
however, another event. Let a man come and remove this sheep from 
the pasture where it grazed to other pastures ; a eircumstance that, aa 
far as it had any observation of each matters, might have happened 
oflen before, without any malerial consei^neDce having been the result. 
Tat it might happen that the man was a thief, and the act of removal 
an act of felony, end the man to be put to death in consequence. Now 
if the eheep could reason with ever so much sagacity, yet from the 
data which alone wonld have been affordsd it, jl cotild never amve at 
■ny just conclusion in such a case ; for though the act concerned it 
seff.yet it referred to principles of which it waa not only igsorajit, bat 
with which it was wholly unconnected." — Seni'Sli^tie, p. GS. 
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ral revetalion, whereby the eternal Father of light, and foun- 
tain of all knowledge, communicates to mankind that ])ortion 
of truth which he has laid within the reach of our faculties. 
Kevelation is natural religion enlarged, and a new set of dis- 
coveries communicated immediately by God, which reason 
Touches the truth of by the testimony and proof it gives that 
they came from God." 

To appeal, then, to the moral sense or to conscience, as at 
fording any thing like a ground of objection to the matter of 
Christknity, is to overthrow all the authority of revehtion. 
" Conscience and reason, or that modiiicalion of it which we 
call the moral sense, do not furnish laws which we should 
obey, but point out when we agree with that rule of action 
which had previously been established as our guide ; whether 
that rule be the law of the land, or the precepts of a particular 

Sbilosophy, or the customs of society, or the commanda of God. 
:.eason and conscience are casuists ; revelation alone is 
the law."» 

The believer, then, reasons from the Bible, as from ael(l 
evident truths. When men say that they can believe nothing 
that is unreasonable, we agree with them — but the question is, 
What is unreasonable t If God gives us a revelation of his 
will, it is most reasonable lor me to believe the things contain- 
ed in it, though I may not understand them in all their parts. 
To object to the unreasonableness of this or that fact, this or 
that doctrine, as nnbelievers commonly do, is to suppress the 
main step in the argument — the revelation which intervenes ; 
if there were no revelation, to beliere certain things might be 
just as absurd, as it is now lit and becoming, because we 
receive them on the authority of a divine religion. 

" Having now," says the greatest master of reason, perhaps, 
which our country ever saw, " with our small bark of knowU 
edge, sailed over and surrounded the globe of the tH:iences, as 
well the Old World as the New, there is another part to be 
viewed — inspired theology ; to survey which, we must quii the 
small vessel of human reason, and put ourselves on board the 
ship of the church, which alone possesses the divine needle 

for justly shaping our course If we should bciieva 

only such things as are agreeable to our reason, we assent to 
the matter and not to the author; and, therefore, the more ab- 
surd and incredible any divine mysteries are, so much the 

■ Bishop John Bird Sum* 
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grealer hoDor do we &} toGod ia belieringtliem, and eomocb 
uie iDora DoUe the victor; of raith."* 

2. Bat we have dweh too long on thk topic We pass to 
the mcKMiTT or sivjne aid ik om»CK to beukvk akiobt 
— tbe reasonablenen of which rests on the same footing of 
the aothmitj of the rerelatioD. For if I am to submit rayseir 
onreserredl; to tbe divine discoveries of it, I am moat of all 
to submit to those declarations of human depraritj, and of 
the need of the agency of the Hdy Spirit, without wbich all 
the other parts of the recwd will be of little avail to tue. The 
mine book which calls me to believe, tells me that I am a cor- 
rupt, perverse, prejudiced creature ; and that true faith is the 
gift and <qieration of the Holy Spirit. I am bonnd, then, to 
submit to this statement, and implore the proffered grace. 
Till this healing influence restores the moral frame, no real 
■ad vital truat in the peculiar truths of Christianity can be 
exercised. "The man is at a losa for the simple conception! 
which are the materials of tbe argument of which revelation 
treats. It is not in the power of reasoning to sopply those 
ideas themselves. Reasoning cannot create tbe primary ele- 
ments of the question. It can only cement them togetber."'t 

Nothing, then, is so reasonable as to follow the divine direc- 
tions, and seek for grace to produce the faith to which revela- 
tion addresses itself. Nor can any thing be more becoming 
man, more agreeable to bis accountable and immortal being, 
more di^^ified and elevating lo his intellectnal nature, than 
to bow implicitly to God, and receive all his will with the 
■ilence and submission of conscious ignorance and guilt. To 
act otherwise, ia acting the most unreasonable, as well as the 
moat rebellious part ; for unless men pray humbly for a vigor- 
ous and living faith, they will find out a way to believe only 
so much of the Bible as they please, Their reason remains 
under the tyranny of the passions. Instead of being the 
governing faculty in the mind, she is like a weak eastern 
prince, dethroned by her usurping subjects, and that on ac- 
count of her inability to enforce her dictates ; so that tor once 
that she issues any orders of her own, she is a thousand times 
either coaxed or compelled to lend her name and authority, as 
Prince Henry III. when in the hands of Montfort and the 
barons, to the greatest extravagances and crimes.} 

And, indeed, where the question of the Evidences of 

• Lord Bmod. ( Chilmera. ( DeUm RevetM. 
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ChristUnit; has been caadidlj! examined, the veij aatne tem- 
per of mind, which led tg a. Tair balancing of testimonies in 
e»ery step of the argument, will go on to operate when the 
truth of Cbriatianity is established, , It will examine what the 
Biith is with which the religion ia to be received ; it will per- 
ceive the difierence between a speculative assent, and a cor- 
dial and thorough belief in the matters of revelation ; and 
when it discerns the reasonableness of exercising such a trust, 
it will discern also the fitnesa of submitting, to G<5's directions 
as to the manner of attaining it j and finding it is described 
na the gift of God, it will pray and earnestly seek for the -com- 
munication of the gift from the source of all light and grace. 

[n fact, it is highly reasonable for man, in every important 
undertaking, and, theretbre, moat of all in tho reception of 
Cbristiauity, to be dependent on God, to feel his weakness and 
ignorance, and to rely on diviue aid. Even natural religion 
teaches us man's feebleness. Revelation opens that disease 
to the bottom. Revelation proceeds on the fall and corrupt 
tiou of man. Revelation declares that faith must be a living 
principle, q)erating upon the whole soul. Revelation pro- 
nounces tbe Holy Ghost to be the divine agent who produces 
.such a faith. And nothing can be so clear as the reasonable- 
ness of all this ; the first step in the argument being granted, 
that the revdation requiring this faith and promismg this 
grace which produces it, has come from God. 

But let us consider, as we proposed, 

III. Tub extent to wbich, from the nature of ths 

CASE, FAITH SHOUIJ) BE CARRIED. 

For the case is this. We receive a revelation from Al- 
mighty God wilh a heart&lt repose and acquiescence in tbe 
divine testimony. We do this cheerfully as the most reason- 
able and becoming act of an accountable being to its Creator 
revealing his will. We seek the grace necessary for believ- 
ing aright. Then surely the utmost care is necessary not to 
go beyond, nor atop short in a concern of such importance. 
.We must he much on our guard not to add to, nor diminish 
from, the testimony on which our faith rests. We must be 
watchful not to impose our opinions or errors on the divine 
Tecord. For in proportion as faith resigns us nureservedly to 
the directions of Christianity, we must see that it be indeed to 
Christianity that we thus yield up our whole understanding 
and heart. This is demanded by the very nature of the case. 

TOL. u. 22 
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We travrf an nnknown road ; dangers beset naonaHhanda; 
precipices, and morasses, and by-paths present themselrea. 
We have an unerring guide ; but then we must fdlow sedu- 
lously his conduct. We must not oTerrun, not linger behind, 
not start on either side of the path wherein he leads usu 

If the case were different; if we were on our own bottom, 
or treating a subject of human cognizance, or temporary in- 
terest, errors would be of less moment ; bat in a di*ine reve- 
lation, where we know nothing but what we are taught — 
where much is new, mysterioBs, aoblime, incomprehensible, 
we cannot act too warily. 

The extent, then, to which faith must be carried, is such 
as to embrace all the parts of the Bible ; to give to each its 
relative importance ; to stop, with minute and watchful cott- 
Bcientiousness, where the revelation stops ; and to express our- 
Belvea, aa much as possible, in the very words of the divinely- 
inspired volume. 

1, We must extend our faith to etbry part or the KerE> 
LATioiv made to ua by Almighty God, not excepting any, but 
considering the whole entire book aa one complete communi- 
cation made by God to man, for the most important purposeK 
We are to explore the Scriptures as a mine of precioQs ore, 
where the vein mas in every direction, and where a Dew 
source of riches opens continually on every side, and when 
we least expect it. 

We are not merely to believe, with a general faith, in all 
that the Scripture reveals, without entering into detail, or un- 
derstanding the particular truths of which it consists; but we 
are to pursue ont the subject, and go into all its ramifications, 
and believe explicitly in each part of (he matter of revelation. 

The Scriptures relate facts which God has confirmed ; they 
contain doctrines which Ciod has immediately inspired ; they 
hold forth promiaea and assurances concerning the future, which 
God has engaged to accomplish ; theylay downrulesofconductj 
which God has prescribed ; they make discoveries of mysteriea 
in the divine nature, and wHI, and purptwes, and operations, 
which God has been pleased to attest. They contain sanctions 
and threatenings, which God has seen fit to pronounce. 

These various elements of truth are partly involved in 
the history of the patriarchal age, in the fives of saints and 
prophets, in the rise and progress of the Jewish nation, and 
ID the series of the history of the kings of Israel and Judah ; 
and they are partly {bond in the divine poenw aad peabns, ii^ 
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dhed by inspired men. Many tiutba, again, are oonreyed in 

the types and ceremonies of the law; and others ia the dis- 
courses of the propheta. Then, the goapels contain large por- 
tions of truth ; and the acta of the apoatlea, and the epistles, 
yet larger, being th« find development of the revelation. 
Now faith marches through the whole land, and sees what ara 
the truths commiuiicated in each part of the revelation. 

Faith regards the perfections of God, his righteousness, 
bis law, his government, his decrees; the creation of the 
world, the entrance of sin and misery, the fall of man, the 
evil and desert of sin, the deceitfulness and wickedness of 
the human heart, the immortality of the soul, an eternal state 
of happiness and misery. 

Faith especially regards the testimony of God concerning 
hb Sod. It respects the exceeding great and precious proni- 
ises made in him ; and the blessings of pardon, justificatbn, 
adoption into God's family, the grace of the Holy Spirit, and 
the hope of everlasting life, which are bestowed as the pur- 
chase of his death.' 

Faith becomes also the " substaoce of things hoped lor, 
the evidence of things not seen ;"* it penetrates the invisible 
wMid, lays heaven and hell open to our view, contemplates 
the hosts of good and evil spirits, with which we aresurrouni^ 
ed, and looks Ibrward to eternity and the day of judgment, 
as just at hand. These are merely some capital points; but 
laitb receives every subordinate one also, and omits nothing 
that God has thought fit to communicate. 

2. But not only so ; this principle of faith gives to every 
part of revelation the relative importance which it Gn& 
assigned to it. There is an analogy, a harmony, a proportion, 
in the divine truths. They compose a whole ; they are united 
with each other; they spring one from another, as we have 
frequently observed ; they are revealed for certain purposes, 
with certain limitadons, and in connection with certain pre- 
ceding and following truths. Faith regards not only the doc- 
trine, but the manner in which it is communicated, the fre- 
quency of its occurrence, the use to which it is applied, the 
proportion in which its several parts stand to each other. 

The more we examine Scripture, the more we find that its 
instructions are not all of equal importance to us, though 
none are UDlmportant ; and we must determine, from Scrip- 
ture itself, what is important, and what less so. Some trutha 

■ H«b. ju. 1. 
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are more obTioua, more elementary than others. Some are 
primary, if yoa regard them as in God ; but secondary and 
matters of inference, if you regard them as affecting man. 
Some are suited to one age of life, and one degree of prog- 
ress, and some to another. Therefore, all is to be reverenced, 
followed, obeyedy in proportion as it is more or less applica- 
ble to our own circumstances and duties. 

The moment we gather any principle from revelation, and 
find it recurring throughout the Scriptures — for example, the 
infinite evil of sin — we are to admit it as a principle in all our 
other studies of the divine book. 

The moment we find any fad declared to be of a com- 
manding natnre, and to influence all the revelation — for ia- 
stance, the incarnation of the Son of God — we are to give it 
its position in all our conceptions of truth. 

The moment we find any doctrine explicitly declared in the 
last and concluding part of the revelation, the apostolic epis- 
tles, to be the leading doctrine of the wholagospel — foreiam- 
pie, the cross and sacrifice of Jesus Christ, and the jnsiifica- 
tion which is by faith in his obedience unto death — we are to 
give it the like prominence, and let all other truths be ranged 
around it, and illustrate it. 
• The moment we find any state of mind and temper to be 
characteristic of the evangelical dispensation — charity, for in- 
Btance— we are to give it that prominent station. 

Thus faith " rightly divides the word of truth ;"* places 
every thing in its place ; not only follows revelation in the de- 
tail, but in the disposition and relative importance of its con- 
tents. 

3. But, more than this, faith stops, with hincte and 

WATCHFUL CONSCIENTIOUSNESS, WHERE THE REVELATION 

STOPS. Though it may think other truths follow fi/)m those 
revealed, yet it attributes not the same authority to those de^ 
ductions, wliich it assigns to the revealed doctrines themselves. 
The Christian must draw inferences ; he must bring out con- 
clusions from premises, where the premises are strong and 
clear ; but if the premises arc in the Bible, and the inference 
not, he considers the one of divine, the other of human, au- 
thority. He treads with such awe on the unknown land, that 
he dares not venture beyond what God has explicitly revealed^ 
He knows not what may be involved in a single step twyond 
the record. 
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Every thing is relatire in the world and in the Hdy Scrijv 
tures, correspoadiog with our faculties, and ausnering the di- 
vine purposes in the governmBat of man. Certain impres- 
sions are made upon us, according to our faculties ; not with 
reference to the essencea and qualities of things, biit to wliat 
they are with respect to us, and the impression they make 
upon us. AJl objects strike our organs of sense, and speak 
to us in that language, which is the only one we can under- 
stand. God is pleased to address ua in the same manner. If 
men were constructed differently, objects would make a dif- 
Terent impression on ua. Quicquid recipitur, recipitur mods 
recipientis. We have na right to demand inibrmation as to 
the essencea of things which God conceals. God representa 
himself to us according to the relations in human life with 
which we are acquainted, as Judge, Rewarder, Guide, Father, 
Deliverer, Benefactor. The truths in Scripture, therefore, 
are to be minutely and exactly followed, as they are there re- 
vealed, without Buperaddition or subtraction. The divinity 
of Christ, the atonement of hia death, the person and grac« 
of the Holy Spirit, faith receives as trnlhs contained in the 
Scriptures, though we cannot comprehend them. But what 
do we comprehend? The being and attributes of God I 
Infinity ? Faith, therefore, keeps closely to the limits of the 
divine manifestation. * 

This point ia of the last moment. Much concerning the 
^1 of man, the decrees and purposes of God, the operationa 
of grace, are of a nature to demand constant caution, lest 
human reasoning should attribute to its own inferences, the 
authority which belongs only to the divinely- inspired premises. 
The inferences may be right or wrong. They are not in the 
record ; and faith, therefore, insists not on them as divine. 

The progress of true faith in the present day very much ap- 
pears in its following more simply the several parts of the di- 
vine word, without attempting to deduce inferences or frame 
systems jrom them. In religion, as in natural philosophy, 
men must be students and inquirers. Formerly they made 
hypotheses about the taws of nature ; tlicy thought they un- 
derstood the essences of things. At length they acknowledge 
they know nothing beyond the phenomena. 

Now, in Christianity, the declarations of the Bible are our 
phenomena, our first principles. As faith is more simple, it 
acknowledges it knows as little of God and his will and conn- 
Mia, abstractedly, and bypothetically, and universally, u we 
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profess is the case with regard to bis works. Faith coQfinet 
herself to the record, and stops where that stops. 

Still, as ID philosophy, axioms are framed, laws of philos- 
ophizing, laid down, principles adopted, facts accumulated, 
generalized, and established as maxims of natural science ; so, 
in the Bible, faith has found her axioms, her laws, her princH 
pies, her facts. 

But, as in natural philosophy, these are always referable to 
first principles, and every thing is tried and examined by them ; 
so is it in religion. The Bible is still our standard ; and eTery 
thing there found is a part of those lirsl principles to which aD 
subsequent advances must be referred. 

And as there are discoveries made in the natural world, by 
.cautious observation and simple obedience to fact and experi- 
ment; so, in the Bible, faith, by the same means, makes con- 
tinual discoveries ; not, indeed, in the great features of truth 
— for these rest upon a few facts, expounded by a few main 
doctrines — but in the detail, the application, the effects, and 
nse of truth, 

4. And this leads the Christian to follow, ab much as 
POSSIBLE, THE LANGUAGE, as Well ss the sentiments of the 
Holy Scriptures. The disposition to acquiesce in God's reve- 
lation is so entire, and the f^ir of overstepping the limits of 
the record is so wakeful, that the true Christian naturally and 
almost necessarily adopts the expressions, delights in the 
phraseology, employs in preference the words, and appeals 
perpetually to the authority of the sacred word. The Bible 
IS "a book by itself. Its sanctity, its new and heavenly doc- 
trines, the inspiration under which it was written, invest it 
with a peciiliarity which no human wisdom can imitate, ft 
has been uniformly found, that when the faith of the church 
hSs declined, the language of Scripture has become n^lccted. 
The Bible was seldom cited during the dark ages. At the 
Reformation, the use of its terms and expressions revived with 
a love for its main doctrines. 

In fact, the revelation itself provides for this. The apos. 
ties oppose the wisdom of God to the wisdom of men, and 
the words of the Holy Ghost to those of human invention. 
" Which things also we speak, not in the words which man's 
wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth, com- 
paring spiritual things with spiritual,"" The same direction 
|B involved in the commands to '' search the Scriptures," to 



• 1 Cor. ii, 10. 
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" hide them in our heart," to make them " our counaellors," 
to " meditate therein day and night," to " delight in them 
above gold and precious stones," to account them " sweeter 
than honey, yea, than the honeycomb," to " rejoice in them 
as one that lindeth great spoil." He that does this, insensi- 
bly adopts their manner of expression, their turn of thought, 
their vay of stating things; his mind is cast into the mould 
of the Bible, and he labors to receive mote and more its 
exact form and impreaa. 

Such, then, being the nature, reasonableness and extent 
of faith, a reflection or two may be offered, before we proceed 
to our' conclusion, on the tranqnilHty of mind which it prt^ 
duces ; and on the necessary influence it exerts on the whole 
life of a Christian. 

1. Observe the tranqvillitx which this faith produces. 
There is an acquiescence of mind in divine truth, a cheerful 
resignation of the understanding and will to 'the testimony 
of God. Thus one great end of revelation is attained. 

The perturbation, the forebodnigs of conscience, the appre- 
hension of futurity, the dread of the almighty Arbiter of the 
universe, the uncertainty of human opinion, the tossings and 
tempests of conjecture and prejudice, are all terminated. 
Faith aettlea every thing. The truths of Scripture are as 
exactly adapted to ^is exercise of a contrite and humble 
mind, as the light of heaven is to the natural eye. The 
same divine Spirit, which indited the Scriptures, knew what 
was in man, and disposes his heart to receive what is re- 
vealed. Tlie result is a tranquillity of soul, arising frmn a 
correspondence between the faculty and the object. Re- 
liance on the inspired Scriptures brings that calm joy, which 
the revelation of such important truths might be expected to 
produce. 

The discovery of truth, of whatever kind, is delightful to 
man.* Mathematical knowledge, physical, metaphysical, 
create repose in a certain way, from the pleasure of discor- 
ering what is new and useful in the worlds of science. But 
in divine truth there is that repose which springs from the 
impression of the greatness of the mercy vouchsafed in revfr 
lation, of the magnitude of the truths communicated both iii 
themselves and to man, of the high, and elevated, and puriiy- 

* La logique eil uo bewdn da I'esprit, comma la r^li^on eat nn bexun 
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ing effects t^odaced, of the bright and cheerful hopes 
awakened. The soul attains its rest. Faith completes the 
noblest instinct of man, that natural pulse which he has 
after truth and happiness. It meets his inmost wants, it 
agrees with his accountable nature, and with all his primary 
duties to Almightj God.* Faith rectifies, as it were, the 
illasions of rision ; brings forward into near view those 
eternal things which, from their remoteness, are apt to he 
either wholly overlooked or appear but faintly in the utmost 
bounda of the horizon ; and removes backward, and reduces 
to their true comparative size, the objects of the present life, 
which are apt to fill the human eye and assume a false mag- 
nitude from their vicinity.t And this is the source of tran- 
quillity. 

Faith especially fixes the mind on one grand object, in 
which all the lines of revealed truth converge, as in tbeir 
centre, the person of Jebl's Christ ; and thus brings ns 
to the fountahi of felicity. The very conviction of our own 
ignorance, and of the infinite wisdom and truth of God, 
promotes the same calmness of Epirit. I am in a dark and 
sinful worlds I am surrounded with mysteries; but ray 
heavenly Father has revealed to me a sufficient guide ; things 
are all, practically speaking, well ; he assures me sU sh^ 
be cleared up in a future world. I leave them with him ; 
I follow by faith in the track of patriarchs and prophets, 
evangelists and apostles ; my mind is tranquil, and resigns 
itself to God ; I give over conjecturing, reasoning, disputing, 
in order to believe. 

2. Nor is it difficult to perceive how this faith is the 
PRINCIPLE OF TSB CHRISTIAN LIFE. For as the eye receives 
the light, and directs the whole body, so faith, the eye of the 
soul, receives the light of revelation, and directs the life. 
All depends upon it. Troth cerates on the heart only as 
it is appropriated by this principle. We wonder not that it 
is described as the grace which apprehends the promisesof 
Christ for justification, which works in a way of love to the 
things revealed, which overcomes the smiles and frowns of 
the world, which purifies the heart, which produces uniform 
and cheerful obedience. It cannot be other^vise. If it be 
a living and active principle, it is the reliance »f an eidigbt- 
ened and renewed heart upon the testimony of Almighty 
Ood ; and every act of it excites the correspondent aSec 

' I«ct xiT t WiUarfbica 
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tioiiB, and produces the becoming conduct. As it respeota 
the testimony of Qod in revelation itself, it is the 6rst link 
of union between truth and the heart of man ; as it respects 
the promises of forgireness in a Saviour, it is the instrument 
of justification.;* as it regards the entire compass of truth 
utd duty, of which Christianity consists, it is the principle 
of the whole life and behavior ; as it looks forward into 
futurity, it is the parent of hope, and the spring of love, 
patience, enterprise. 

Let me, then, in conclusion, press on all before me the 
importance of examining themselves whether they have a 
lively faith ; of imploring the grace of the Holy Spirit to 
impart to them this blessing, or increase it if they already 
possess it; and of ever retainmg that humilityof mind which 
the highest degrees of it are best calculated to enforce. 

I. Examine vourbeltes, my young friends, whether your 
fiuth be living and influential, or not; a mistake here is very 
eommon and most destructive. That you assent to the truth 
of Christianity I doubt not. That you are in some measure 
impressed with the Ibrce of the evidences which we have 
been considering, I am ready to admit. That yon have 
Kme knowledge of the main doctrines and duties of reveia- 
tfon, and some persuasion of the importance of them, I allow. 
But, I ask, is your faith such as the Scriptures describe that 
of the first converts to have been I Does it consist of those 
elementary qualities, lead to those feelings, produce those 
&nits, issue in that tranquillity of heart, which it did in 
I the apostolic times T Does it bring not only knowledge, 
but love ; not only assent, but persuasion ; not only pro* 
fession in words, but obedience in the life and conduct? 

Alas ! too many before me have, I fear, no true faith. 
They have never sought for it by fervent prayer. They 
have never appropriated to their own use the great truths of 

* The act of faith at jnStifjiDg, uid jtutifjing alone, and yet u 
Btuiding, in other ticwb, in connection with the whole ChiistisD lifa, 
hu been thus illuBtrated. While the poor criminal, who fled to tho 
altar for refuge, laid hold of the home of It with his handa alone, his 
heart would beat, hla blood circnlate, and hie other limhB and eeneeg 
perform their proper function*. Thus the penitent sinneT by faith 
■lone lajB hold of Chriet ; jet hii soul is alive to God : and all the 
naces of the Christian life are at the same time exercised according 
to &eir proper nature and fUnctioiu. 
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reTdation. The; hsTe never seen the glory, and reposed 
on the Baciifice, of the Son of God. They have never built 
on him as the sure foundation of hope. They have never 
looked to him, as the bitten Israelite to the brazen serpent, 
for healing and life. They have, never fled to him ati the 
manslayer fled to his city of refuge. They have never 
sought deliverance and salvation in him, as Noah entered 
the ark and escaped the threatened deluge. Truth lies 
torpid and inactive in their understanding. It never pene- 
trates the Eoul, never rouses to exertion, never warms VFith 
love, never constrains by the secret charm of gratitude for 
benefits received. 

No ; you are yet dead and lifeless as to God. Your faith 
is a mere speculative act of the understanding. You never 
read, with devout prayer for the illumination of the Holy 
Spirit, the records of revelation ; it is neither your com- 
panion nor your delight. Any book is more interesting ; 
any tidings produce more impression. And is this the man- 
nei in which you receive a communication from your Creator, 
yonr Benefactor, your Sovereign, your future Judge T la this 
the return you tJTer for the condescension and grace of a 
divine revelation T Is this the use you make of the stu- 
pendoHs discoveries of eternity, and the infinite blessings of 
redemption 1 la this the way you prepare for an everlasting 
9tate I Wh^ I you hear of Ciod, and never believe in him ; 
you hear of a Saviour, and never receive him ; you hear 
of the fallen and guilty condition of man, and never tremble 
on account of it ; you bear of heaven and hell, and never 
prepare to attain the one and escape the other. 

" Awake," then, "thou that sleepest, and arise from the j 
dead."* Remember, a mere notional faith is a mockery of 
God, a frustrating of all the ends of revelation, an aggrava- 
tion of your guilt, a resigning yourself to the same punish- 
ment with those fallen spirits who only believe and tremble. 

But you ate aroused to some consideration. You are 
convinced that your present nominal Christianity will not 
suffice. Tou ask me how you can obtain a lively faith, 
I direct you then — 

II. To IMPLORE THE CRACE OF THB HoLY SpIKIT TO 

IMPART TO YOU THIS BLEB8INO. A true faith, like « tru« 
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love to Ood, cut be obtained in no other way. And onr 
heaveal; Father has promised his Holy Spirit to them that 
ksk him. It ia the capital blessing of re relation, next to tho 
gift of a Sariour ; or rather, it is the blessing through which 
the gift of a Sariour and erery other gift becomes truly 
beneficial to na. The influences of grace, like dew in the 
natural world, soften, penetrate and fertilize. The hardest 
heart yields to this sacred power. The will is changed ; the 
importance of truth is perceived ; the mind is directed with 
a strong seltapplication to the conaideration of the doctrines 
it ha4. before passed orer ; the emotions of fear, alarm, re- 
morse, penitence, are awakened ; the soul becomes contrite. 
In such a heart, as in a genial and fruitful soil, faith quickly 
grows up. The man who had been exercising the natural 
capacity of believing on human testimony all his life, and 
had always been roused, directed, animated, consoled, alarm* 
ed by it, according to the matter of that testimony ; whilst 
he had never exerted that capacity upon divine revelation, 
nor once yielded his heart and conscience to its discoveries ; 
this man begins to come to himself, to act as a reasonable 
being, to repose on the word of the eternal Ood that faith 
which he had been previously refusing to do. 

All b now hopeful ; life appears ; he now earnestly prays 
for the grace and assistance of which he feels dee^Jy the 
need ; he seizes his Bible ; ha reads it with new eyes ; it 
seems to speak to him individually ; he receives, with the 
simplicity and affection of a child, all that his heavenly 
Father declares ; he applies truth to its proper purposes. 
The first is to lay him low in contrition for sin ; the next is 
to fix his eye on the meritorious cross of his Saviour ; the 
third is to produce peace of conscience, by the forgiveness 
of sius. The following steps of love, gratitude, obedience, 
separation from the world, holy mortification of sin, follow. 

Go on, then, in this course. Implore daily the aids of 
grace to repair a decayed, and succor a trembling, and 
confirm a feeble, faith. Faith is a constant victory over 
interposing douhts. It is a conflict, in one form or other, 
with the objections and fallacies which we considered in our 
last Lectures.' It is a conquest over the dictates of mere 
human wisdom, and the conclusions of mere external per- 
ception. It unities us with Christ, takes up the cross, en- 
dures as seeing liim who is invisible, realizes eternal and 

* Lect xii. xzij. 
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fature UeBuqg^^tuid " )<x^ not at the things wMcb ar« 
seen, but at the things which are not seen."' 

You must, therefore, continually depend on the succors 
of grace to strengthen in you the habit of faith, and pr^ 
serve it in life and vigor ; to give you the impreB3i<»i of its 
KEAsoNABLSMEBB, after having once admitted the truth of 
Christianity ; and to lead you to exercise it to all the bxtbnt 
which the nature of the case demands, and apply it to every 
part of Scripture. 

Thus will you ^ow in iaith more and more ; interposing 
doubts and objections will less annoy you ; the temptation^ 
of Satan will less prevail ; nay, the shield of faith will 

QUENCH THE FIERI DARf^ OF THB DEVIL.t 

in. And, in this progress, you will learn ever to retain 
TBAT HUMiLiTv OF HIND, which the highest degreea of faith 
are the best calculated to produce. For this moat peculiarly 
becomes ua in a state of discipline and comparative dark- 
ness, like that in which we now are. The divisious of the 
church have much arisen from a want of the due union 
of humility with faith. And yet the very nature of this 
grace should, and will, in proportion as it is genuine, pro- 
duce lowliness of mind. 

Humility is the very handmaid of true faith ; the only soil 
where it will tlourish. While pride, and presumption, and 
unholy curiosity engage the heart, doubts prevail, objections 
retain their force, faith cannot enter. And if these evils 
ever regain their influence after they have been dethroned, 
ftith languishes, doubts thicken, objections recur ; the 
strength of the soul is gone ; eternal realities fade from the 
view ; temporal interests assume a false magnitude ; Satan, 
the ffreat adversary, gains an advantage over ua ; and sensual 
passions arc at hand, as instruments of his snares. 

Let us, then, walk in humility of heart. This is the 
iesson of the entire revelation of the gospel ; and more 
especially of the subject to which we have been now at- 
tending. 

We should be thankful, indeed, for the sure testimony 
of God, and for the least measure of true faith in it. This 
blessing is incalculable. Compared with the darkness of 
nature, revelation is a blazing light j the Saviour is the Sun 

■ 2 Cor. iv. 18. I Eph. Ti. 16. 
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of Righteousneu ; the gospel a diij of illmnination and joy. 
But Btill, u respects our own imperfect apprehension of these 
bleasinga, our dangers from our spiritual adversaries, and 
the brighter discoveries of eternity, we are in an obscure 
and confused state. " We walk by faith, not by sight,"* 
" We se; through a glass darkly,"! — in an enigma — we 
^>eak only as children ; we know partially. We are making 
our way through the night of this world ; faith is only, as a 
lamp glimmering in a sepulchre, sufllcieiit to guide our 
lowly path, but never intended to administer to our self- 
confidence and pride. It has its best effect when it leads 
UB to repose on the " sure word of prophecy, and thereunto 
to take heed, as unto a light shining in a dark place, tilt the 
day dawn, and the day-star arise in our hearts."^ 

• 2 Cor. V. 7. II Cor. liu. 12. J S Pet. i. 19- 
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Rightly dividing the word of truth. 

Hating considered the faith with which the divine lecorda 
of Christianity are to be received, it is necessary, in the next 
place, to offer some remarks on the juat method of interpret- 
ing the meaning of those records which Buch a faith implies. 

For, in an age of literary innovation and intellectual daring, 
men may admit, generally, the Christian religion, and even 
pass over, willigut remark, the description of a true fiiith ; 
and yet may evade the whole design of Christianity, by a false 
system of interpretation. For, as in the dark ages, an excAs- 
sive superstition bowed to Che mere authority of the church; 
so, in the present day, a bold and hazardous licentiousness 
may throw all the peculiar doctrines of the Bible into douht 
and uncertainty. We have now the corruptions of eighteen 
hundred years flowing together. We have a secret inf^elity, 
under the name of Christianity. It is- important, therefore, 
to consider what clue we may find in the principles laid down 
in our former Lectures, to guide us on our way. 

Now, the observations already oifercd on the nature, rea- 
sonableness and extent of faith, imply all, and more than all, 
that we can require. Indeed, we might throw ourselves back 
upon the Lectures on Inspiration," where we found that every 
thing was simple, human, ordinary, as to the manner in which 
the sacred writers conveyed to us those instructions which 
were inspired and superintended by the divine Spirit. But 
the class of young persons, whom I have especially in my ey* 
in these discourses, require details. 

* LeoL lii. and liii. 
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Let ua, tbeTefbre. consider the right method of interpretiDf; 
Scripture, u SPaiNoiNs direotlt from a true faith ; as 

AIDED BX COHUON BBNaB AND THE ORDINARY LAWS OP BUMAN 

LANauAOR; and as suaoBflTED and ahpufied bs the par> 

TICUiaR CUAXACTBR OF 



I. Let ua conatder bow a right method of interpreting 
Scripture bprinos dikbotlt from a TRt7R faith. 

1. For such a faith implies an honest api^ication of ock 
NATURAL DMDeBBTANDtNO to the Bscred Scriptures as a reve- 
lation from Almighty Qod. The key to all sound interpreta- 
tion ia a due reverence for the divine writings, in opposition 
to levity, to human fancies, to a 9Cornt\il spirit, to attempts to 
force a meaning on the holy word. The very essence of faith 
ia aubmiaeion to the testimony of God. Reason closes her 
reign, as to the matter before her, when she opens die book 
of God ; and faith ascends the throne — leaving to reason her 
proper province, the subordinate miniBtration of arranging 
and expounding the new and majestic trutiie thus brought 
before her. 

Faith in Christianity is nothing more nor less than faith in 
the things of which Christianity consists — iaith in the matter 
of revelation — that is, in the real and honest meaning of the 
words and sentences, conveying these matters to reasonable 
and accountable beings. This speaks for itself. Is faith 
merely a pretence, wUch allows, generally, a suhmiseion to 
divine revelation, and then rejects, by piece-nteal, the par- 
ticulars of which that revelation consists I Is that faith T Or, 
ia it faith to pretend plausibly to receive the Bible as the un- 
erring word of Giod, and then to bring our own opinions, our 
own notions, our own prejudices, and impose them on that 
word I Is it faith to profess an unreserved obedience to the 
statute law of heaven, promulgated by the great Sovereign of 
the universe — and then lo cavil, to elude the plain sense, to 
alter all the provisions of that statute law 1 What ! is natural 
religion to be the limit of our faith in revealed, and all beyond 
to be explained away or exscinded 1 No. A true belief in- 
volves, in its very first exercise, an honest application of our 
natural understanding to the matters of the divine record, as 
resting on the testimony of Almighty God. 

2. Faith includes, in the next place, a thorocgh willing- 
ness TO BDBHIT Otnt UNnERSTANOINO ANU HEART TO ALL 
THE TRUTHS WHICH OOD 19 FLEASRD TO REVEAL. In faCt, 
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without an ttnptejadiecd at>d docile leiDper of mind, no book 
oo iBorala or religiiHi can teach ; inu<^ less can the Bible. 
False iDterpretatious^^riog fioia maa's perverse resistanoe to 
tbe matter which a simple and obvious rendering would bring 
out. Now, this is intolerable. The least true and tivelj faith 
will produce soroething of that humility before the iafinile 
Creator, that aenae of ignorance, that conviction of the im- 
measurable distance between God and man, which bow tbe 
whole Boul before tbe discoveries of revelation. A natural 
interpretation of the Bible follows, of course. The student 
comes -to it to be taught ; he aits as a scholar to receive in- 
otructitHi ; be presents his understanding and lieart as a plain, 
tmwritten tablet for the divine Autiior of revelation -to inscribe 
therein whatsoever he pleases. This is the very essence of 
faith. 

' In fact, the whole of our present subject is merely the 
working out of the particular habit of miad of which, faith 
eonsisls, and to whii^ it leads. " The Bible," says Thomas 
A Kempis, " must be read in tbe same spirit in which it was 
written." This temper will not, indeed, enlarge the powers 
of the understanding or diacemment beyond the reach of man. 
Hy^eries will be mysteries still ; but it will give a sincere and 
unreserved desire to know God's will, to receive Jrom Scrip- 
ture, and not to bring to it, the truths of religicm ; and to 
interpret tbe divine word according to its oWn. principles and 
discoveries, and the analogy of its doctrines ; and not accord- 
ing to pteconceived opiniona, natural religion, the reasonings 
of men, the notions of the world, the prejudices of a sect, the 
prescriptions of a church, or the standard of theology which 
may happen to prevul in any particular place oi time. 

3. Again, faith puts vb in fobbbbsion or MAirr of the 
U^xasfNos of which the Scriptures treat, and gives us a just 
apprehension of the great subject of divine revelation. Eves 
a work of buman literature and science can only be under- 
stood by those who know something of the general matter 
treated ofl He who loves the science, and eolers into it, will 
be the best interpreter ; will take the greatest pains ; will hava 
the largest share of selfdistxust, when difficulties arise ; will 
take things in their order, and apply them for the opening of 
his way to further advances. Whereas, a man who knows 
little of the matter treated of, or who has no delight in it, or 
is possessed with an hypothesis contrary to its first principles, 
-Vill make out v^j little to porpoee. 
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Thus in the Bible, interpretation to one who ia in posMBsion 
of the blessings treated of, is ia many cases rather intuition 
than reasoning. Ninely'^iine things out of a hundred, which 
puzzle the merely learned theologian, are to him obvious and 
dear. In reading, for instance, the epistles of St. Paul, if he 
has obtained the chief blesiings tliere delineated, and ia in the 
practice of the duties enjoined ; if he has felt the discoveries 
made of man's fallen and sinfiil state ; if, b; the paiticutar 
application of the principle of faith, he has reposed a humble 
bust in the [vc^itiation of the Son of God, and has received 
the blesaieg of a free justification ; if he has been led to lore 
Ood by the infiuences of the Holy Spitit, and is delighting to 
walk in his commandmenta — if be has all these things, of 
course he has a key to the interpretation of most of the lan- 
guage relating to them. 

But if, in studying these epistles, a man sets out with a high 
c^inion of his own understanding and his own merits ; if he 
has no perception of his fallen and gudty state ; if he has no 
new of bis need of a Savbur, no reliance upon his sacrifice, 
no love to him, no desire to obey him ; — what can he make 
out of the language of St Paul t What will he do as an inter- 
preter t He will, he must perplex himself and others ; he will 
use terms without meaning ; be will bring down the divine 
doctrine Jp his standard; he will put things out of their place; 
he will be inconsistent and obscure, and perh^ contradic- 
tory, in his expositions; he wilt be a far worse interpreter than 
the simplest Christian that has true faith to perceive the scope 
and tendency of the matters treated of The simple Christian 
may sometimes be formally wrong, be may mistake a particu- 
lar argument, he may push a point beyond its bearing ; but 
be will be substantially right. No man thoroughly understanda 
a practical subject, except he has experienced it so far, as to 
be able to compare what he reads or hears with what he finds 
in himself or knows to be found in others. The possession of 
the things treated of is the best clue. Other men make truth, 
this man obeys it. 

4. Then faith leads us to seek the assistance of God'b 
BLESSED Spirit in rightly understanding the Scriptures. It is 
by this aid we attain that actual experience of many of its 
blessings which we have just been adverting to. The Chri^ 
tian finds the Bible to be a revelation, with an accompanying 
promise of the Holy Ghost, to dissipate that mental darkness 
which Ute same revelation declares to be the eSect of the fall. 
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Ue iinpkres, tWofon, the grmce of God, the Slunmiatitig 
povrer, the aid which leaioves prejudic«8, which shows the 
force and harmoajr of doctrine, which opens the meaning, and 
denHHtstratea the neceseitj, and pointa out the adaptation, and 

g'ves the beauty of truth. Thus he calls to mind the Saviour's 
3t act when he discoursed with his disciples, over whoae 
minds the notions of a temporaJ Messiah had thrown a cloud, 
(tnd whose very love to their master, being ill-directed, inter- 
fered with their just conceptions of his kingdcm ; be remem- 
bera that our Liord "opened dteir Bndemtanding that they 
might understand the Scriptures;" he remembers that tfae 
apoBtle prayed tor the Epfaesians, that they might have " the 
spirit of wisdom and revelatitm in the knowledge of Cliriat, 
the eyes of their understanding being enlightened."^ And 
thus he unites prayer for these blessings \(ilh every effort of 
his judgment in the interpretation of the Scriptures ; he leans 
not to human wisdom, but seeks of God divine teaching and 

5. Faith also guards us against the danoer op uazakdous 

WTERPKE TAT IONS, Oil A PALHE DSE OF DIFFICULT FABSAGEB. 

The will of man is deeply concerned in ail departures from 
the truUkt No fundamental principle rests upon one or two 
difficult texts. If there be that singleness of heart which is 
involved in a lively faith, no danger will arise Iroiij. the mis- 
understanding of such passages — and they are but few. Th« 
peril arises, not from the existence of such passages in Scrip- 
ture, but from the "wresting them, wheh we ue unstable 
and unlearned, to our own destruction."^ Whereas, if faith 
meets these texts, she either wholly leaves them, or else uses 
them to the purposes for which the entire revelation of Christ 
was communicated. " The perverse disputings" which the 
apostle guards us against, are " of men of corrupt minds. "^ 
Men of humble minds^ endued with true faith, fall not into 
perverse disputings ; if controversies arise, they will not be 
perverse, they will not be of men who corrupt the word of God, 
they will not be of men who handle the word of God deceitfully. 
Thus faith shapes her course safely amidst the shoals and 
quicksands, where human presumption would make shipwre^. 

6. Finally, the same principle of submission to God'a testi- 
mony will DISPOSE us TO KsaosT to all nbcessart rklps, 

■ Loke war. 45. Eph. i. 17, 18. 

t Biabop Van Mildert, to whom this LectuiB u much indebted. 

t 3 Faler iu. IC. {1 "Dm. ri. S 
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'ftcoording to the natnre of the diffbvnt ouea wfaicYi arise. 
A possession of the main blessings of Christianity and reliance 
on the assistance of the Holy Spirit, will guard the Christian 
against material error ; but will not exempt him from the 
necessity of various subordinate helps for attaining a more 
adequate knowledge of truth in all its bearings and propor- 
tions. Divine revelation ia, indeed, perfectly distinct &om 
human science, as emanating &om the fountain of wisdom ; 
yet it has this in common with ordinary science, thafrit flows 
through the channel of human instruction. We most receive 
it " not as the W(vd of men, but a« it is in truth, the word of 
God ;"" but we must, nevertheteBs, examine it as it is deli»- 
ered, clothed in the language of men, and subject to the 
general rules of composition. This is the province of human 
learning ; the matter being still unreservedly submitted to, as 
coming from God himself, and infinitely superior to the mere 
petty arts of human criticism. Superstition blinds the eyes 
of men, forbids them to study the Scriptures, and enjoins an 
implicit obedience to the traditions of the church. Enthu- 
siasm rejects all human aid, and professes to rely exclusively 
on the illuminating Spirit, A well-informed faith avoids each 
extreme. It relies simply on the divine aid for the matter of 
truth ; but for the form she consults all those helps which a 
good providence places within her reach ; the labors of com- 
mentators ; the writings of the fathers ; the confessioos of 
particular churches ; the general consent of the universal 
church in all ages and places ; the aids of travellers, historians 
and naturalists ; all the lights cast on the study of the original 
languages, and the kindred dialects ; the continual elucida- 
tions of living students; together with the deductions of reason 
as to the relative bearing of the thinffs laid before us. Only 
'these aids will be consulted not as primary, but subordinate; 
not as masters and lords over faith, but servants and ministers 
to her ; not as permitted to meddle with the matters revealed, 
*n order to arrive at the fact, what really are the matters 



In these various respects, then, a just exposition of the 
meaning of Scripture springs directly from faith, because the 
true and living faith which receives divine revelation, receives 
the particulars of which that revelation consists. 

But whilst a right interpretation has this source, it will be 
materially aided by. 



' 1 ThsM. ii. IX. 
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II. ComtON SENSE AND THE OBDINAKT I^WS OF BDBUH 
LANODAOE. 

Faith, haring laid the tbundation of a jnst anderstanding 
of Scripture, hands ua otct to the general dictates of coo- 
science, and the rules by which language is ordinarilf inter- 
preted. To teach by huniBU language, is to teach by ideas 
which already form a part of the etock of human knowledge. 
If terms are used ia a new eense, they will be found to be 
explaiaod by the sacred writers. If di¥ine grace is necessary 
to the reception of spiritual things, this also will, as we have 
frequently observed, be fairly aroned in the revelation itself. 
But the language will, afler all, be human, and be subject to 
the usual laws by which ideas are conceived and expressed. 
There is, indeed, a poverty in all language; and translations, 
and distance of time and place, may throw an ambiguity over 
certain passages of ancient authors ; yet, in point of fact, 
there is only aae true sense to be attached to any word, in any 
writer, ancient or modern ; which sense ia indicated by the 
connection and aeries of the discourse, by its subject-matter, 
by the design of the speaker or writer, or by some other 
adjuncts. 

In common life, no ptudent and conscientious man intends 
that a diversity of meanings should be assigned to what he 
wt'ites or says. And if books are handed down J» us, as of 
authority and credit, it is because they were composed with 
integrity of purpose. Now, if this be the practice in all fair 
and upright intercourse between man and man, much more is 
it so in the Book of God. The perspicuity of Scripture, the 
plainness and simplicity of the style, the arllesa form of the 
narrative parts, its brief and diversified hymns and psalms, 
the gospels and epistles penned by the evangelists and ^>o»- 
tles, for popul^ instruction ; the manner in which truth is gen- 
erally conveyed, surrounded with practical uses, and as occa- 
sions served to develop it — all this assures us that the ordinary 
conunon-sense laws of human language are our safe guide in 
the interpretation of the sacred records. The design of God 
in his revelation would be lost to his creatures, if an endless 
multiplicity of senses were once admitted. 

Some chief rules, however, may be laid down, which are 
nothing but the application of these principles ; but which still 
may be of use in a. day like the present, when novelties of all 
kinds are afloat, and the very grounds of on honest interpre- 
tatitm are disputed. 
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1. Tab NKnxn siimk la eBMUAixr tbb true onm. 

The Bible ia the most pc^Nilu book in the world. " Where 
the simple and obvious sense will Bt&Dd," eays the judicious 
Hooker, " he that departa from it goes Turthest from the real 
mind of the Spirit." The methods of obtaining this sense are 
not arbitrary, any more than in any other book ; but fixed by 
lawsdrawn, byesperieace~and(d)eerTation, from the nature A>f 
language. All important truth lies on the surface of tbe 
Scriptures, recurs again and again, is stated in a variety of 
forma, and presented in many (Afferent lights. No man can 
mistake it, so fin as thf a>mprehension of it depends on tbe 
terms employed. It is not interpretation, bat faith, which is 
wanting. It is the passions of men, not the difficulties of 
Scripture, which corrupt our deoisions. The vast bulk of 
mankind are quite as capable of understanding all its main 
statements as tbe learned few, though these can combine truth 
better into a system, and defend it more euooeasfully against 
the arts of sophists. This one rule embraces nine hundred 
and ninety-nine parts out of a thpnsand of Ihe doctrinal and 
preceptive part^ of tbe Bible. 

2. If the sense of certam passages be not obvious, then C4H>- 
Bult more at length the occasion or tub book bbimo writ- 
ten, the time when it was published, the persons to whom it 
was addres3ed,.lhe contest by which it is surronnded. This 
is what an honest man does as to anf human writing. Geio* 
eraJly the sense, is simple, and he follows it. If difficulties 
occur, he pauses, he reads the passage again, he looks to the 
{seceding and following sentences, he umsiders the occasion, 
thepersons, the time, thegenelal subject of the writing. Thus 
he soon obtains tlie true meaniiig,or a meaning not very remote 

~ from the true one. For no material false sense can be put upcm 
a particular expression, but some other expressions in the sen- 
tence, someother parts of the narrative or argument will detect it. 
The false meaning may suit some few of the surrounding terms, 
but not all ; and like a key to a lock, unless it be the true one, it 
will only be the more difficult to pass, as force and violence are 
applied. Matters of history, names, chronological dates, geo- 
graphical niceties, genealogies', lie generally the most open to 
uncertainty ; and it is of little comparative moment to determine 
these things over accurately, so far as the practical influence of 
Christianity is concerned. Other passages are illustrated by 
the usages of the time, by the observations of travellers in the 
east, by the established force of proverbial language, hyth^ 
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eompaiiwHi of parallel phraaes. Here t canti<NU ^ticina has 
her natural province, and no limit can be asaigned to the 
just imptoTements and discoTeries which evu'y age brings. 
All this is the dictate of common senee. Another rule 
follows. 

3. I^T BRIEF FA98A6KH BK EXPLAINED BY THOSB THAT 
AKE UORK FULL ON THE SAME OR KJNDKCD SUBJECTS. The 

collation of parallel texts is the master-key to the Hoi; Scrip- 
tures. It makes the Bible its own interpreter. It sur- 
rounds the short summariea of truth with a divine exposi- 
tion. It gives the pregnant word itfi real-, because inspired, 
meaning. I read of the Almighty being a Rock, a Refuge, 
a Hiding-place ; I read of Christ being the Shepherd of 
his people ; I read of the preaching of the cross ; I read of the 
Comlbiter of the church. I want to know the import of these 
or the like brief phrases. I turn to what the same aacred 
writers have themselves said mote at length on the same 
'topics. This is my clue. I throw into the single term all the 
ideas conveyed in the enlarged instruction. Thus the tnyste- 
lies of the being and perfeclioiis of the eternal God, of the ii^ 
carnation, of the sacrifice of the cross, the fall of man, the 
(^rations of grace are all expounded for me by the presiding 
Spifit. The prophecies of the Old Testament, again, are thus 
made to illustrate the transaotions of the New ; and the history 
of the New to reflect light upon the Old. The phraseology 
of the Mosaic economy is thus traced out in the language of 
the evangelical, and is interpreted according to that more 
apiritual dispensation. The historical parts of Scripture are 
also blended in one body with the preceptive ; and the prophets' 
allusicHis to passing events are illustrated by the reigns of the 
kings under whom they flourished. ^ 

There is nothing which is necessary for man to know^ but, 
if it is expressed concisely and briefly in one part of Scripture, 
is given more fully and explicitly ia another. It is the same 
inspiring Spirit that speaks every where, and it is our duty to 
follow his infallible guidance. 

" I will not scruple to assert," says bishop Horsley, " that 
the most illiterate Christian, if he can but read his English 
Bible, and wilt take the pains to read it in this manner," (com- 
paring the parallel pass^es according to the references,) " will 
not only obtain all that practical knowledge which is nece^ 
sary to salvation, hut, by Qod's blessing, will become learned 
ia every thing relating to celigiiH), in such a d^ree, that hs 
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wUl not be lUUe to he loored, ettbar tiy the refined ftrgunnnU 
or by the faim asaertionB of tbotM who endearor to graft their 
own <^uionB upon the oracles of God. Let him Study the 
Bible in the manner which I recommend, and let him 
never cease to pray f^ the illumination of that Spirit by which 
these books were dictated, and the whole compasa of abatruae 
philoaopb; and recondite hisloTy ahall furnish no arguments 
with which the perverse will of man shall be able to shake this 
learned Christian's faith." 

4. Let rienHATtTK and poetical pahtb be intespbeted 

BY TBB FIXED AND OKDINARX LAWS WHICB ABE CONSTANT- 
LT APPLIED TO seen LAMSDAQE IN COHHON LIPE. EvCry 

one knows the difference between an act of parliament and 
a poem ; and every hraiest mind applies the rules of languafl^s 
•s they are respectively suitable to each. In grave and straiU 
fbrward history, in the lives of patriarchs and saints, in the 
narratives of our Saviour's actions, in the delivery of solemn 
doctrine and precept in the epistles, tbeobvioua sense of words 
is the true one. In the lofty poems of Moses, of Isaiah, of 
David ; in the allegories and parables of our Lord ; in the 
Proverbs of Solomon ; in the poetical imagery of the Canttclea 
and the Book of Job; in other parts of Scripture, where the 
style is figurative, highly sublime, richly adorned with meta- 
phws, abounding with sudden transitions ; filled with those kinds 
of expression which an impassioned feeling or the prophetical 
in^be dictates — the interpretation is subject to different rules, 
but rules as strict as in the plainest and most unadorned 
prose. Every man feels this, and insensibly obeys the leading 
of common sense in interpreting the language of the Scrip- 
tures. The danger arises when weak or ill-informed persons 
take occasion to impose wild and fanciful senses, merely b^ 
cause certain terras, independently considered, might admit 
of them, though, in their connection, they reject the violence. 
And still greater evil springs from the application of typical 
Of poeticu rules of interpretation to the preceptive parts of 
Scripture, and thus explaining away all the force of the most 
solemn truths under the pretence of eastern imagery or Mosaical 
types. Common sense distinguishes. Common sense, as the 
handmaid to faith, passes on securely. It is the perverse and wil- 
ful, or the weak and inconsiderate, who are led astray. No man 
can wander far, that desires to seek truth, and uses the proper 
means for attaining it. The parables have commonly a key 
givOB by our Lord. The lotliest flights of the prophets have 
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MKDe miin import The most profimnd obMiratiom on 
humui life,' in the pTOTerbe and Ecclesiastes, have a dear aiid 
declared practical purpoee. The deroUoasl poems are the 
genuine language of the eoul undeivdeep emotioni ; uid aro 
instantly understood when similar emotions are felt The 
few difficulties that remam are not generally so circtunstaiiced 
as to embarrass the hnmbte student. The nnfhIfiUed pTopb^ 
cies, indeed, where the highest poetical and £gurative language 
is connected with the obscurity which the wisdom of Ood haa 
q>read over this part of his word, to be <mly explained by event, 
call for more than usual caution in what we venture to intei^ 
pret ; but involve no practical difficulty, if faith and htnnilitf 
be duly regarded. 
6. It is a good rule, further, to bdsfend oub judubibnt 

WHERE A PABSAOB 18, AFTER ALL, NOT OBVlOnS, AND TO 

WAIT FOE FVRTHBR iNTOBHATiOM, rather than to commit 
ourselves rashly and prematurely to a decision which may turn 
oot to be unsound. Work with the plain texts, imbibe the 
sim|Je and main instructionB, fully enter into the large and 
ample materials, where nothing is wanting but time, prayer, 
meditation, love. Suspend your judgment on the difficult 
passages. They are left as trials of your humility. The 
difficulties are attached, perhaps, fiilly as much to the matter 
as the expressions. Do not stop all future improvement by 
wedding yourself to an hypothesis, and (hen coaxing texts as 
it were to apeak your meaning. The Bible is a depth which 
we shall never fathom in all its parts. Like the book of na- 
ture, it is clear in its most important features, and speaks the 
divine power and goodness ; but, like that book, it is myste- 
rious as to the essences of things and their mode ofexistenee, 
and involves a thousand mysteries beyond our short-sighted 
view. But like that book, again, it lies open to the cautions 
labors of future inquirers. Some lights have been thrown 
tipon it by every diligent and humble student. Every age 
leaves the ditTicuities lessened. We transmit to others those 
which we cannot surmount, as the preceding ages left us 
many which we have been enabled to elucidate. The same 
impress of majesty and yet simplicity, of clearness and yet 
mysteriotisneSB, of main and great features, prominent and in- 
telligible, and deep obscuritiesin the detail, appear in the book 
of nature and the book of Christianity. 

A. I observe, therefore, lastly, that the okeat bcopb and 
ANALOGY OF TRUTH Will either solve all material difficulties. 
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or Tender them, in a practical view, so useful, as to produc« 
perhaps better eSects than if they were all explicitly solved. 
The main scope of the Bible is not cifil history, poetry, phi- 
losc^hy, humaD science, critical niceties, beauties of style, ar- 
tificial systems of tfaeolwy ; but the sajTalion of the soul of 
man, by thith in Christ Jesus.* Every part of the revelation 
tends to humble and abase the sinner, to honor and exalt the 
Saviour, and to promote holiness. A distinct coDception of this 
main scope will assist in ibrming a judgment as to the drift 
ofpassages where minor difficulties occur. 

And there are muiy compendious and brilliant summaties 
of doctrine, which shine like the polar star, to direct and 
guide our course. In human compositions the ^irit of a book 
IS allowed to be every thing. " I know," says the reader, 
" the author's mind ; I see his scope ; I perceive his main 
points. There are some things which I cannot so well under- 
stand ; but I sink them in the mass of those which I do." 
Now, if this is true as to human writings, how much more is 
it applicable to a book which is divinely -inspired for one lim- 
pie purpose, to guide me from earth to heaven, to reveal my 
fall and recovery, to teach me my duty and my happiness, to 
discover to me myself and my Saviour 1 

But this leads us to consider how all the preceding remarks 
should be amplified by — 

III. The rdleb which the particular character of 

THS INSPIBATION BELONOINU TO THE BiBLE BLQGESTi. 

For there are various ways in which corrupt nature is likely 
to fail in the application of the general rules directly springing 
from faith, as well as from the particular details of them sug- 
gested by common sense and the ordinary laws of language. 
These dangers may probably He on the side of drawing down 
the whole import of revelation to a human level ; forgetting the 
weight which the last and finishing portion of revelation may 
claim ; explaining away capital doctrines and duties among 
the temporary and local topics of diflferent dispensations ; 
weakening the grand distinction between what is real and 
vital, and what is only nominal in Christianity ; omitting to 
take in the place, and use, and proportion, and effects of each 

• " The scop* or pniTKise of the Spirit of God is not to eipresa mst- 
len of nature in tbe Scripturee, otherwise th&n in passage, and for a.^ 
pliealioii to man'g capacity, and to matters moral and divine. And it 1* 
atme rule, • Aootoris sliud agentis parva avetoritu.' " — LmiBacatt. 
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troth, with the truth itself; forcing the simple meaning of 
Scripture either to express or exclude niysteriea according to 
oar owQ turn of mind ; and attempting too much to reduce 
into system what perhaps God has never intended we should 
be able to effect. 

Now to guard against these evils, which spring from our 
fallen nature, let us ever keep in mind the peculiar character 
of inspiration which the Bible possesses. And, therefore, let 
the matter of revelation suggest, in these respects, our rulei 
of i nterp retation . 

1. Let us RiaE TO THE SUBLIMITY OF THE SCRIPTURAL 

MTSTERics, and not bring down these mysteries to our petty 
conceptions. The things of Scripture are new, grand, stu- 
pendous, inconceivable. When we first discover them in the 
Holy Scriptures by a true faith, we are lost in the contempta> 
tion of the greatness of the ever-blessed God, in the majesty 
of his works, in the orders of his providence, in the incarnation 
of his only begotten Son, in the sacrifice of redemption, in the 
c^rations of the Holy Spirit. But when we afterwards be- 
come involved in the human rules of interpretation, we are in 
danger of sinking in our estimate of truth. "We are (o use 
reason in religion every where," says my Lord Bacon, " only 
the mind must be enlarged to the greatness of the mystery, 
and not the mystery contracted to the narrownessof the mind." 
The words of Scripture are plain, the language generally per- 
spicuous; we think we seize the interpretation because no 
difficulties occur. But we must continually rise to the eleva- 
tion, the vastness, the glory of the divine theme. We must 
not insensibly lower the revelation, but aim at enlightening 
and expanding our minds to the amplitude of the discoveries. 
We must conceive of them according to their transcendent 
grandeur, and long for the future world to unfold them to us 
more adequately. This is to act, indeed, as faith demands. 
This is to act as we worms of the earth are called to do, jn 
studying a revelation from the eternal and infinite God. 
2. We must give to the last and pinisuino portion of 

For, as it has pleased God to make the discoveries of his grace 
gradual, from the first dawn of promise to the full efiulgetir« 
of the gospel day, we must follow the augmenting light, and 
expound all the preceding instructions in the tone and glory 
of the consummating development. This is more important, 
as our Lord expressly promised Uie Holy Spirit to guide the 
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apostles into the fulness of that truth which they were not 
able to bear, and which he did not discover, during his abode 
upon earth. Not that we are to undervalue the preceding 
portions of the sacred records, or to omit giving a proportion- 
ate importance to ail its instructions ; but we are to bestow 
the largest share of attention on the evangelical economj, and 
more especially on the apostolical epistles, because they con- 
tain the last and most explicit deciaralions of the divine will. 
To confine our regards to the Pealms, the sermon on the 
mount, the Gospels, is not faith, but seltwill. To stop at the 
standard of the Mosaic or prophetical discoveries, is to depre- 
ciate the apostolical. To linger about the foot of the mouo- 
tain of inspiration, instead of ascending to its summit and 
taking the commanding views and the widened prospects 
which there stretch around, is neither honorable to God nor 
advantageous to the interest of truth. It is to lose all. It 
is to sink down to natural reason and a darker dispensation 
sad preparatory truth when God calls us to the accomplishing 
snd perfect revelation of his will. Our rules, therefore, of 
interpretation will be misapplied, or rather will be insufficient, 
if we bring down the gospel dispensation to the previous im- 
perfect and introductory ones, Instead of elevating all the pre- 
ceding portions of the Bible by that which closes and illus- 
trates the whole. And human nature so strongly tends to de- 
terioration, to low views of truth, to self-reliance, that the 
stronger guard is necessary in our study of the Scriptures, to 
watch the divine tract, and rise with the rising light of inspi- 

3. It follows that we must not allow what is tempoeart, 

IS PERMANENT AND BINDING. For the Bible was not written 
for one age merely, or one country, or one portion of the 
church; but for all times, all places, all circumstances. The 
Bible is not merely the inheritance of Europe in the eighteenth 
century, but was the guide of Asia and Africa in many pre- 
ceding ages ; and is to be the teacher of the whole world in 
some future time. The Bible contains the patriarchal and 
Mosaical covenants, which have passed away ; as well as the 
evangelical, which remains. The Bible gives the temporary 
events of the first establishment of the gospel, and the extraor- 
dinary powers exercised by Moses and the prophets, and by 
Christ and his apostles; as well as the permanent and ordi- 
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narj doctnnes uid promises which are to illamiDate and 
sustain the church in all times. 

There is, therefore, an obvious distinction to be made be- 
tween temporal;, local and extraordinary matters, and those 
which are of undeviating and paramount obligation. Human 
nature lovee ceremonies, pomp, external appearance. Human 
nature soon forgets the infinite grace and power of the Chris- 
tian redemption, and loses herself unidst the figures and 
adumbrations of the law, the enactments of the Jewish polity, 
the directions and rules laid down for the early churches. 
Hnman nature is especially in danger of merging the sanctify- 
ing and permanent influence of the Hoi; Ghost m the tem- 
porary and extraordinary power of miraculous operations. The 
interpreter of Scripture must modify and elevate hia views by 
this important consideration. Much, no doubt, is local and 
peculiar in the Bible, which, under the Chrietian dispensa- 
tion, is either not binding at all, <* not binding to the extent 
that it was under the law. The prophets have much local 
matte?. The divine mission of our Jjord has much peculiar 
tn his office. The extraordinary powers of the apostles, and 
the wonderfbl ^ifis of the Spirit, which ceased after the days 
of the first Christians, make a considerable difierence in the 
modeof the doctrines delivered, in the confirmation of leligion, 
and in the evidences of grace and faith. 

Yet, in the midst of all this, there is a grand, exalted, per- 
.manent doctrine, an explication of the divine will designed 
: fiw all times: manifestations of God's purposes of salvation in 
Christ Jesus, which remain ever the same ; operations of grace 
on the faliea heart of man, and rules of duty for hia conduct, 
which are similar in every age. Faith, theu, must keep her 
. eye on this capital distinctiwi, and acquire the habit of sepa- 
rating, without injuring or weakening, the divine instructions. 
4. It is oidy an extension of the same remark to say, that 

we must DISTINGCIBH BETWEEN REAL AND V1T41. CuRISr 
TIANITT, AMD WHAT CONBTITUTBS A HEKBLT NOMINAL ADHE- 
RENCE TO ITS EZTEKNAL oitDiNANCEB. For hcre, again, 
nature is ever prone lo fail. " To have the form of godliness, 
and yet deny the power thereof,"" is the common diaease of 
the visible church, and will drag down all our interpretations, 
unless the matter of revelation, as contained in aa inspired 
volume, and having a character peculiar to itself, elevate and 
sustain our minds. When once we have imbibed, by a lively 

SIlnLiii. 6. 
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faith in God's testimony, what real Christianity U, what is the 
scriptural standard of sin and holiness, what is meant by a 
contrite heart, by pardon, and justili cation, and peace in the 
biood or Christ, by a life of holy iove and obedience and 
communion by the power of the Holy Spirit, by a separation 
in taste and pursuit from the pomps and ranities of this 
wicked world. When all this is understood ; and when the 
opposite points of the utter insufficiency of mere knowledge, 
of a mere adherence to the name of Christian, a mere dis- 
charge of outward duties, a mere participation in sacraments, 
a mere historica] faith and dead works are also perceived and 
appreciated, then we must he governed by the mighty dis- 
covery. We must not waste our time, nor fritter down oui 
attention, upon extetnala and forms, and the tithing ef mint, 
and anise, and cummin, whilst we insensibly lose sight of the 
weightier matters of the law and gospel. We must be aware 
of the strong propensity of nature to lower the importance 



We must, therefore, not apply the language addressed to 
the first churches, where all, or nearly all, were true converts, 
to churches where scarcely any are. We must not argue 
from the purity of Christian bodies when few and scattered, 
and under persecutionsj and separated from the civil authority; 
to Christian bodies when numerous, and combined in nations, 
and enjoying exterual peace, and sustained by Christian gov- 
ernments. The nature of the case must modify the apphca* 
tion of our principles. We must keep in mind the broad 
distinction between spiritual life and spiritual death; between 
vigorous and primitive Christianity, and feeble and worldly ; 
between the church when persecuted and discharged of mere 
formalists, and the church when at peace and filled with them ; 
between what constitutes real and vital Christianity, and what 
is only nominal and external. 

5, We must also ever bear in mind, that the use and 
PLACE AND relative sbahinos OP EVElir truth, are to nB 

DERIVED FROM THE ScRIPTDRBS, AS WELL AS TRB TRUTH 

ITSELF. This remark differs from the preceding ones. Those 
went rather to guard the interpreter who was in danger on 
the side of tameness and worldly-miudedness — this and one 
or two following ones, are more designed for those whose perils 
spring from the common corruption of our nature, but in an 
opposite direction. The peculiar inspiration of the BiMe not 
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only excludes cold and heartless interpretation, but excesdve 
and rash. The place, and conEe<]uencc^, and use of each 
troth, are to be attended to, as well as the truth itself! We 
are apt to take the truths of Scripture ; and, having formed 
them into a series of propositions, to think ourselves at liberty 
to use them as we will, expound them as we will, put them 
together into a compact whole as we will, draw inferences 
from tl^em as we will. But this is not the Bible. This is not 
to interpret but to enact the law. This is not to give God's 
inspired word its proper province, but to contract its limits 
according to our own imagination. 

Humble faith, indeed, aided by the suggestions which corn- 
man sense furnishes, will guard against fundamental errors in 
these respects ; but the divisions, and controversies, and here- 
sies which have taken their rise from a neglect of this obvious 
rule, make it important lo dwell somewhat fully upon it. 

Our duty in interpreting an inspired book, is to consider, 
not only the statements of it in their broadest features, but in 
all their ramifications. We take the fall and conuption of 
man — but this is not enough— we must examine the way in 
which the doctrine is stated, the uses to which it is applied, 
and the accompanying truths which are found to surround it. 
We take the purposes ajid decrees of Almighty God — we de- 
duce the doctrine— but this is not enough, unless we conjoin 
the proportionate space it fills, the connection in which it 
stands, the churches or individuals to which it is addressed, the 
practical temper and feeling enforced by it. So as to all the 
doctrines of Scripture. The place, the bearing, the use, the 
proportion, are as much matters of revelation, and are as 
much to be followed out in their details, as the doctrines them- 
selves ; or else the foundation will be of God, but the super- 
structure of man i the premises infallible, but the codcIu^ods 
fallible ; tbe materials of supernatural temper, the building of 
natural. 

. The wheels in a complicated and delicate machine, if taken 
separately and dissevered from their accompanying parts, lose 
all their value. View them together, working the one in thia 
way, and the other in that ; some moving vertically, others 
horizontally — the cogs on the circle of one playing into the 
indented surface of another, and all regulated by the skill of 
the mechanic — and the result is beautiful and surprising. 

But if I take a single wheel of a Watch, as men take a sin- 
gle doctrine of revelation ; if I assert that th« wheel is really 
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» put, & coMtitaent put of the curious machine, as men 
affirm that the dootrino, predestination for example, ia a real 

and constituent part of the infiDite scheme of redemptioo 

what Bvaila aucb an insulated affirmation ? I ask, Where ar« 
the other wheels T where the combiQation fixed by the presid- 
ing band of tha maker? where the main spring T where the 
practical result in the indication of the hour of the day and 
the r^ulation of human affairs 1 — aa I ask, Where are the doc* 
trines which surround the one in questi(»i t where is the con>- 
bioation of truths fixed by the inspiring Spirit T where are the 
main principles? where is the practical indication of my feel- 
ings and duty? The whole Bible — the whole doctrine as 
stated in the BiUe — the whole bearing and influence of the 
doctrine — the whole relative position of it as to other doc- 
trines — all the inferences and deductions from it, must l>e 
nought fbr io the same divine records where the princijJe itself 
is reyealed, in order to entitle our statements to the high com- 
mendation of being scriptural and authoritative. 

But we pass on to observe, 

6. That we must not force the simple heanino op 

SCRIPTIFRE, BITBER TO EXPRESS OK GXCLUOE HTSTBRIBS aC- 

cording to our turn of mind. Man ia fond of extremes. But 
all the parts of Scripture are to be received. They are all of 
equal authority, though not all of equal importance. They 
all proceed from infinite wisdom ,' and that wisdom fixes their 
respective importance, aa well as makes them a part of the 
revelation. In a state of incipient falih, men are apt to pass 
over all the peculiar doctrines of the gospel, which they 
do not strongly feel the need of, or do not know how to apply. 
In a state of warm Christian feeling and advanced familiarit<r 
with truth, men are apt, in some degree, perhaps, to omit and 
pass by the doctrines v/hich rest on natural religion, and the 
primary duties which immediately flow from conscience and 
the accountableoess of man. They consider them as not 
only subordinate — which they are — but useless, which they 
are not. All revelation takes for granted the religiao of na- 
ture, and cannot be understood nor applied without (hat religion 
being admitted either explicitly or implicitly. It is generally 
admitted implicitly, conscience is followed, reason is taken as 
a minister, the responsible nature of man is acted upon with- 
out controversy, and without direct reflection. But it is im- 
portant to remember, that Scripture ia not to be forced either 
to express or exclude mysteriei. All the tnitha in Sctiptuis 
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are of equal authorKy. The subordinate are to be leceired 
so as not to exclude the highest ; and the highest so as not to 
omit the subonJinate. No one truth is to be so interpreted or 
so employed as lo contradict any olher truth. 

It is especially necessary, in the present day, to remember 
that we are uot to search for the highest mysteries of Sciip- 
ture, where they were never intended to be found, but to be 
content with the different matters of the divine revelation as 
they are simply set before us. Some of the most fatal errors 
in the church have arisen from a desire to find the loftiest dis- 
coveries of revelation concerning Jeans Christ and the Holj 
Spirit, in the patriarchal history, and in the plainest parts of 
the Books of Kings. The mischiefe arising from Origen'a fan- 
ciful scheme of old ; the errors of Cocceius, in modern times; 
the forcible applicatiMi of every part ood portion c^ the 
Psalms to the Messiah, and the eagerness to ^nd out what is 
called a spiritual sCDse, in opposition to the literal meaning of 
God's word, have all their origin in a discontent wjth the pro- 
portion in which the mysteries of Scripture are found in that 
divine book, and in the wild notion of imposing unheard of, 
and new, and remote, and unnatural senses upon the [Vainest 
narratives or most devotional parts of the divine records. The 
effect is to take away all meaning from the whole Bible, to 
open the door for every extravagance, and to destroy that fine 
and beautiful variety which now characterizes the inspired 
book of God. 

The H(Jy Spirit has, in every part of Scriptlire, one grand 
meaning, and conveys one leading instruction, (hough others 
may by fair inference be deduced. This is the real spiritual 
meaning, that is, the meaning of a book which relates to spir- 
itual things, and comes down from God to man. But some 
call the spiritual meaning a new meaning put on Scripture by 
a lively fancy. Types, prophecies, parables have, of course, 
a meaning beyond that which they express. But in all these, 
judgment is the interpreter, according to the established rules 
of language. Those parts of Scripture, which are not of this 
character, have only one meaning, and that is the literal ; and 
our concern is not to hunt for a new meaning, which we call 
the spiritual, but to deduce useful instruction from the plain 
sense of the passage. Otherwise we may make the Scrip- 
tures mean what we please : we may impose a sense of our 
own; and there will remain no certainty in revelation, but we 
May prove from it error as readily as Uuth. The papist, tbs 
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Arian, the Sociniao, th« Neolc^ui, appl&ud the BBggestioit, 
aad employ it but too succeBsfult; to their own purposes. And 
tlie pietj and good intentions of some who first propose such 
senses, do not lessen the mischief of the scheme on which 
they proceed, but reader it more plausible and dangerous.* 

7. But I observe, lastiy, that the peculiar character of in- 
spitatioD belonging to the Bible, should prevent our attempt- 
ing TO REDDCB TRUTH TO A TOO MINUTE HUMAN STSTEH, 

WHICH PERHAPS God has ^EVER. intended we should be 
ABLE TO DO. Some plan of truth, in its great outlines, is, in- 
deed, essential — the apostles continually give such schemes. 
The deduction of consequences is also necessary, for the 
purposes of discipline and good order in Christian churches. 
Confessions and articles of faith have, therefore, their use. 
But to frame a detailed and minute system of truth in the 
way of what is termed systematic theology, is to forget the 
majesty and simplicity of truth, to forget the limits of the 
human understanding, to forget all we have remarked so 
frequently on the ignorance of man, to forget the Author 
and infinite perfections of the inspired volume. The premises 
are not all revealed. We know in part only. The mind of 
the interpreter is soon biassed in the exposition of particular 

lassages, when the trammels of a system hang around him. 

The frankness and simplicity of truth is lost. Many of tha 
most important addresses to the consciences of sinners are 
weakened, and much of the cautionary instruction designed 
for true Christians is omitted. Our system becomes our 
Bible. We start from its propositions as our lirst principles, 
and the authority of the all-perfect word is virtually under- 
mined.! Faith itself is contracted and enfeebled. Indeed, 

■ Scott. 

t " Pot the obtaining of the inromtatiiHi, It lesteth upon the tnu) 
and lound interpretation of the Scripture*, which ate the founlaine of 
the waten of life. The inleinretrntioDB of Scripture are of two aoru : 
methodical, and solute or at large. For this divine water, which ei- 
celleth so much that of Jacob'p well, it drawn forth much in the aame 
kind ■■ natoral water lueth to be oUt of Weill and feunlaina -, eitbci it 
u foiced up into a cialein, and from thance fetched and derived for 
nae; or e!ae it i> drawn and received in huchels and vesseU immedi- 
ately where it ipringeth j the fortner aort whereof, though it aeem to 
be more ready, yet in ray judgment in more flulijeet to corrupt. Thia 
is that method which halh exhibited to ns the schotiLstical diTinity ; 
whereby dlivinity hath been reduced into an ait, aa into a ciatem, and 
the itreame of doctrine of positions fetched and derived tlom tbence- 

" Certainly aa thoie winea which flow ftom the first treading of Una 
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this is the one point which we have beeji endeavoring to 
illustrate, and to which we return. Our whole subject is 
inTolved in s'true and lively faith. The direct snggestiooa 
and aids it furnishes — the helps which it derives from com- 
mon sense and sound laws of language, and the considera- 
tions arbing from the peculiar character of inspiration 
attached lo the divine records, are only so many methods 
which the principle of faith employs in her exercise on the 
testimony of God. The more simple and vigorous that 
principle is, the more will it apply itself to the devout study 
of the Scriptures in all their extent, in all their variety 
of matter, in all their authority upon the c(Miscience. Id 
short, tiie reception of the Christian religion, as of divine 
origin, will carry with it all the details of that revelation, 
and lead to all the means of ascertaining what it is which 
they include. 

But here an objection meets na. A diversity of interpre- 
taticm is said to exist among sincere and devout Christians, 
and to render the tenor of the Scriptare so far imceitain, 
and embarrass the mind of the sincere inquirer. 

To this we reply, that the fact itself has been exaggerated— 
that, whatever these differences are, they are not chargeaUe 
npoo Christianity — that they fall on subordinate matters for 
the most part — that they may be avoided In practice — and 
that the universal church has presented hut one front of 
truth to mankind. 

1 say, THE PACT HAS bet:n g re a tlt exaggerated. There 
have been divers interpretations, no doubt ; but they have 
been trilling and inconsiderable, compared with the direct 
and universal truths which Christianity has taught. Mis- 
guided men, though pious, have erred, and do err; but let 
ns not lose sight of the ten thousand times ten thousand 
blessings which these very men receive and act upon. 
Arianism, Socianism and Neologism have, indeed, caused 
great evils by their corruptions of the sacred word ; but this 
IS infidelity under the guise and t^oak of Christianity, de- 

gnpe», are aweel^r and belter than tho«e rorced onl by the preu, 
which gives them the roughneBs of the husk and the stone ; bo are 
those doctrines beat and whoIeBornest nliich flow Irom a gentle crnah 
of the Scripturea, and are not wrung into cotitroversiea and common 
place. And this oureelTea v/C set down aa wanting, Under the title of 
TBB rtKST TLowinai or Scriptdre." — Lard Accon. 
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Mroying the faith of ChriBtiani. A cold and tame iaterpre. 
tation, also, of the ChriatUn records evaporates all their force ; 
but this is formality under the name of faith. To all who 
receive the divine revelation with a tnie faith — and with 
none other are we now concerned — the interpretation of its 
records ia simple, and the diversities of opinion in no war 
weaken the mighty force of the truths communicated. 

But THE DIFFERBNCP.S, WRATEVRR THET ARE, ARE NOT 

CHARGEABLE UPON CHRisTiANrTT — just as the unnumbered 
evils to which the works of God in nature are abused, are 
not chargeable on natural religion. No : the folly of man is 
not to be imputed to the infinitely wise God. Man perverts 
every blessing in some degree. The depravity of his affec- 
tions, the weakness of his reasoning faculties, the diflerent 
portion of original endowment and of means of improve- 
ment with which ho is intrusted, all occasion a variety of 
judgment on some of the declarations of God's will, both in 
the book of nature and the book of grace — but none prevent 
the operation of truth, the obligation of conscience, the 
main and commanding discoveries of the divine glory which 
are made. Nay, the very diversities of interpretation on 
minor details, prove the integrity of the inquirers, the inde- 
pendence of mind with which they have sought truth, and 
the sincerity of the faith with which they embrace the Chris- 
tian revelation. 

For these interpretations pall, for the most part, on 
auBoitDiNATE HATTERS, and merely serve as a wholesome 
exercise of humility towards God, and forbearance and kind- 
ness towards man. What have the diversities of opinion ai 
to the discipline of churches done, but set various bodies of 
Christians to work with redoubled activity, to prosecute with 
warmer zeal one great object I And even the differences 
of interpTetation on the fundamental doctrines of revelation, 
aSect not the doctrines themselves, but some circumstances, 
some parlicular uses or inferences from them, whilst the 
capital points remain untouched. 

And the remaining evils of these different interpretation! 
may be dimimssbd and avoided in practice, if the Scrip- 
tures be studied with adequate humility ; if the main doc- 
trines and duties of Christianity are kept prominently in 
view ; if the Jieart be faithful to the iovo of a crucified 
Saviour. A practical use of the most disputed texts may be 
readily found, from the design of the sacred penman ; whilst 
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the ver; direraities are calls fw further improrement. larger 
meaiures of attention and prayer, growing acquaintance, bj* 
the comparison of different proposals and opinions, with the 
amplitude and titIub of the word of God. 

And, after all, the dnitersal chbroh has pre«£nted butt 
ONB FRO^T or TRVTH TO MANKIND. ControTersie$ hare 
been temporary ; r»ew and atrange interpretations ha»e. sel- 
dom outlived the age which gave them birth ; differences of 
judgment have been conciliated. In the mean time, (he whole 
body of sincere and derout Christiana — those who really 
receive the Christian revelation — have presented one unva- 
ried tront of commanding truth ; they have expounded the 
Scriptures in one way ; they have spoken one language ; 
they have been animated with one love to their God and their 
fellow creatures, for God's ^ake ; they have found the book 
of inspiration, emanating from the fountain of wisdom, 
respond to the language of their wants, fulfil the urgency of 
their desires, and supply all the direction and joy needful 
(or them on their way to heaven. 

The whole objection, in short, is frivolous : it first mja- 
imderstands the facts, and then magnifies them ; and then 
argues falsely Irom them. No ; there are no differences of 
interpretation as to main points of the divine records ; and 
the diversities that do exist on less particulars, are aa the 
dust of the balance, or the tnoats in the sun-beam, compared 
with the grand, controlling, divine discoveries of salvation 
to ruined man. 

But we hasten to apply lor an instant the whole subject to 
ourselves. The real question is. What kind of faith is it 
that we repose in the Holy Scriptures T Our interpret ATI on 

WaL PABTAKE op the NATURE OP THE FAITH FROH WHICH 

IT SPRINGS. Every man ia an interpreter of Scripture — not 
in public, perhaps, — but to his own heart, to his children, 
to his family. And every one interprets according to the 
moral and religious state of his mind. This divides the 
readers of the Bible into two grand classes ; those who have 
a true and living faith, the operation of grace — and those 
who have only^a dead and speculative assent, the produce 
of mere unassisted nature. 

The VITAL Christianjty of the heart can alonc 
interpret aright, because it reads with faith, it read* with 
genume submission of soul, it reads with an hcmest desire 
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(o know the will of God, it reads -with some . experience 
of the blessings treated of, it reads with prayer for the Holj 
Spirit. This kind of Cfaristiauit; can employ aright the 
varioue rules of ordinar; language, under the guidance of 
plain aense. This kind of Christianity can be aided by th4 
Buggefltions we have offered on the peculiar character of in- 
a^nration attached to the Christian records. But A herelt 
igroMiNAL, ANB SPECULATIVE Christlauity cao do nothing as an 
interpreter of the divine word. It may discuss some inci- 
deutal matters, arrange historical testimoiiies, settle a gene- 
alogy, argue a various reading ; but what can it make of the 
infinitely momentous discoveries of revelation, which faith 
alone can receive and apply ] This Christianity wants not 
an interpreter, but conversion ; Dot direction, but life ; not 
the common aids of literary remark, but the transcendent 
helps of the Holy Spirit. 

What, then, is tour interpretation op the hoit 
BOOK t Tell me its nature, and I will tell you what your 
faith is, and what the state of mind in which that faith 
resides. 

But the case is plain. Multitudes of professed Christians 
read the Bible with a veil upon their hearts. They see, but 
perceive not ; they read, but understand not ; they hear, but 
they comprehend not. The defect is not in the object, but 
the faculty ; not in the book of God, but in the will of man j 
not in the smaller errors of interpretation, but in the want 
of the first elements and materials of religious perception. 

Let each one, then, who is conscious that he has never 
understood his Bible — that it has been as a sealed book — 
that its mysteries have been a stumbling-block, and its doc- 
trines as foolishness to him — bumble himself before the 

THRONE OF MERCT, AND IMPLORK THE GRACE OF THE ILL17- 

HiNATiNo Spirit ; let him seek that aid which removes im- 
pediments and obstacles from the mind ; which changes the 
heart ; which abases the soul under a sense of sin, and ele- 
vates it with the hope of pardon in Jeans Christ. Then all 
will be clear. Interpretation will become, as I before ob- 
served, rather intuition than reasoning. All the mysteries 
of salvation will lie open in their practical use to his eager 
view ; the import and force of every part ol Scripture will 
commend itself to his conscience ; the inward possession of 
the blessings treated of will correspond with the description 
of them, as the impression on the soflened wax answers to 
VOL. II. 35 
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the seal ; and diversitiefl of inlerpretatioD w9l shrink into 
their true iDsignificance. 

This is the grand distinction. Do we interpret the Bible 
hy mce or hy nature ; by mere reoBon, or by the aid of the 
Bmj Spirit ; by diet of labor and study, or by experience ; 
by the powers of science and the application of intellect, or 
the voice of conscience and the feelings of the heart ? Do 
Te rest satisfied with the shell and surface of ChrietiaDity, 
externa] and iocidental matters, a theoretic scheme of doc- 
trine, and the creed of a national church ; or do we pene- 
trate to the life and interior meaning of Cbriatianity, reach 
its essential discoveries, understand its scheme of salvatioD, 
and adhere to it from an inward perception of its nnspeak- 
able benefits T 

If, on this all important question, any doubt remains, let 
as solve it by seekin'o more earnestlt and decisitblt 
roR TBK AIDS OF ORACE ; let us examine our state befin-e God ; 
let as, hy prayer, imbibe and drink in the heayenly influences; 
let ns never rest satisfied till we know the truth, and the 
truth has made us Iree from the chains and degradation of 
sin and Satan. 

And let the sincere student of Scripture, whose fkith and 
lore are bringing into his heart all the treaaores of the 
divine wwd, grow and advance in that huhimtt and ten- 
DBRXEss OF SPIRIT, wbich are the best preservatives against 
the minor evils of different interpretations of Scripture. The 
real danger from these evils is not from the passages thus 
expounded in various manners, but from the self-will, the 
pertinacity, the dogmatism, the spirit of controversy, which 
the great spiritual adversary may take occasion to infuse. 
Humility and love preserve our own rights of judgmeal 
entire, but avoid the bitter fruits of obstinacy and division. 
The vital and fundamental points are held in meekness and 
charity ; the incidental oues in silent and unobU'usive opin- 
ion ; whilst that blessed time is waited for, in which the 
operations of the intellect and the emotions of the heart 
shall be for ever harmonized in the revelations of a world, 
where knowledge and love will be united in their highest 
exercises, never to be disjwned or clouded through eternity. 
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He that hfMeveth, is not condemmd; but he that belieoeth not, 
is condenmed already, because he kaih not belieeed in the 
name of the oitiy-hegotten Son of God. And this is the 
eondaanaliini, that light it come into the world, and men 
loved darJaiess rather than light, because their deeds letre 
evil. For every one that doeth evil,hateth the light, tteitlier 

■ Cometh to the light, lest his deeds should be reproved. Sut 
he that doeth truth, comelh to the light, that his deeds may 
be made manifett that they are wrought in God. 

We have done wilh the erideiices of Chiistianitf ; we hare 
concluded our argumeat. We turn now to entreaty, to feel- 
ing, to the impression which we desire to leave on every heart i 
to the universal obligation under which every one of us lies to 
receive the Christian revelation with a true and lively faith ; 
such a faith as carries with it all the practical ends for which 
Christianity was designed, and terminates in eveblastino 

8ALTATION, 

Nothing can be a stronger proof of the corruption of man, 
than that any topic like this should be necessary. We might 
have supposed that the question would have been to convince 
men that they were permitted to share in such vast blessings. 
We might have supposed that the difficulty would have been 
to persuade them that the fountain of grace and salvation stood 
really open to all ; that God invited his fallen creatures to hap. 
piness; that he welcomed a weary, heavy-laden world to truth 
and rest. 

And this is, indeed, the question with every penitent and 
contrite inquirer. The difficulty is then raised, not upon 
man's part, whether he will receive the blessing or not, but as 
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it regards the offended Majesty of heaven — whether it be, 
indeed, permitted to the sinner to approach his footstool, and 
drink of the fountain of felicity and joy. When the heart is 
aubniiEsive, there ia no want of simplicity in appreciating the 
evidence, no want of eagernees to partake of the benefits; but 
much fear and apprehension lest it should lose such unspeak- 
able mercies through unworthiness or unbelief. 

But with the great mass of mankind the case is the revere*. 
Nothing is so difficult ag to convince them of the paramount 
obligations of Christianity. They slight its claims ; they elude 
its demands of faith and obedience ; they efface from their 
hearts the deep impressiona which truth Irom time to time 
infixes- 
It becomes, therefore, most importaot to set distinctly be- 
Ibre them the universal obligation under which every human 
being lies, to submit to the Christian revelation. 

Now, we may argue this, or rather enforce this — for I ab- 
stain from fiirther direct argument — by reminding you that 
men are already bound to obey and love God by the btroncest 
ANTEGEOENT oBLifiATiONs J that Christianity is so escellent 
in itself, that the slightest external etidbncb is sufficient 
to oblige men to obey it; that the simflicitt, variety, 
independence and force of the evidences with which 
Christianity is actually surrounded, increase this obUgation; 
that the duty is augmented by the particular AOVAMTAeEB 
which we have each respectively enjoted ; and that the 
whole is carried to the utmost height by its vast discoveries 

AND THE IMMENSE INTERESTS WHICH ARE AT STARE. 

And do thou, O blessed Lord God, vouchsafe to assist us ! 
Do thou dispose every ear to attend I Do thou dissipate 
every prejudice from our understandings, and discharge every 
passion from our hearts ! Do thou excite in each breast an 
ardent desire for that grace, which alone can cause truth to 
penetrate and renew the sou!, and give efficacy and success to 
all those evidences with which thou hast been pleased to 
accompany thy gospel ! 

I. We observe, in the first place, that men are already 
BouNn TO LOVE ANn obey Gon by the stronoest an- 
tecedent oBLioATioNs ; and are, therefore, by no means 
at liberty to receive or reject Christianity at their mere 
option. 

The question is not between Christianity, and no moral 
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•nd teligious uMwiiiittblenua whaMrer; but betwera that 
Acoountableneu, dreuy lod aw&I, withcmt aasiatance and 
whbout jgy, and the Bame accountableness relieved by tha 
gracious diacoTeriet of Christianity. Wo are addressing 
tbooe who admit (he bonda of essentia religion. With the 
atheist we hare nothius to do in the present argument. " Do 
not imagine, then," — f adopt the language of a great writer,* 
— " that you can consult jour tranqnillity bj shaking off the 
incumbrance of reTelation. Do not imagine you may live 
without religion, the fear of God, restraining your passions, 
mortifying yonr lusts, making sacrificeB from a sense of duty, 
if you can succeed in getting rid of the New Testament. Yon 
may shake off the restraints of the Christian religioa ; but you 
will not on that account shake off the restrainta of religion. 
Christianity did not give birth (o religion. Christ was not the 
aothoT of religion— did not come into the world to leach reli- 
gion. Had the 9on of God not come forth &oni the presence 
of [he Father into the world, religion would ha?e remained in 
all its extent and obligatiui. The law of God waa already 
promulgated ; the obligation of man to lore and serve God 
would have remained unaltered — the chain which connects 
man with the Deity, undisac^Ted. Our blessed Saviour came 
not to make you religious, but to make you happy by religion. 
If he bad not come, indeed, the religion of nature conJd only 
have breathed the accents of despair end misery. Whether 
you choose to be the disciples of Christ or not, you are pre- 
viously under his law, and that law you have broken. Let the 
New Teatament be a deception — Jesus Christ an impostor ; 
yet a judgment to come is certain. Ever; secret thing will 
be brought to light. Whether you shall taste, indeed, of the 
divine goodness, depends upon the truth of the goi^l ; whether 
you entertain any hope of pardon, enjoy communion with God 
u a Father, experience the consolations of religion, be justi- 
fied by faith, and die in the full assurance of hope ; this is 
akme the giflof the religion of Christ. Ifyoureject this, you 
reject your remedy, your medicine, the only antidote to your 
misery. Your guilt, apostasy, ruin is the great foundation on 
which all the statements concerning a Saviour rest ; the things 
supposed and taken for granted. Let no man think he can quiet 
his mind by shaking off the fear of judgment, by rejecting re- 
vealed religion. The mly constdatioayou can derive by refi^sing 

> Robert Hall, 
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to be guided b; the New Testanienl, is to lose the hopes of 
religion ; to stand, in relatioa to God, as an enemy, wh^ jon 
might have been reconciled to him hj the blood of his Sou, 
adopted into liis faioiiy, and nia.de heira of eternal life. 
Do not imagine that you are in a state of eaiety, because 
you go out of hearing of the voice of Christ, the great 
Deliverer." ' 

Nor is this the only obligation under which we already lie, 
with respect to God and religion. Another follow s. Letitnever 
be forgotten, that if Chrielianity be true, it is not a hatteb 
LEFT TO OUR OPTION whether we will receive iter not. Human 
authority cannot constrain, but divine can and doe«. It i& a 
fatal mistake w suppose that it is left to our choice whether 
we will receive Christianity or not, so that we are under no 
direct nuH'al obligation to believe in it and obey it. On the 
contrary, we are under the strongest and most indispensable, 
supposing the religion to be true. Man is not left to his 
option ; and he knows he is not : his whole moral nature, his 
conscience, the reason of the case, his common understanding 
tells him the obligations he is under to anbmit to the greatest 
communication which God ever made to man. What! when 
God has provided a scheme for the salration of mankind 
before the ages ; when he has pressed that scheme by many 
successive revelations of himself; when he has separated a 
chosen family from the rest of the world, to serve as a repoan 
tory of his counsels ; when he has sent out many holy men and 
prophets, to signify beforehand the glories ofa new kingdom, 
which he meant to establish upon earth, and to prepare men 
for the reception of it; when, after all these preludes, he has 
astonished the world with the completion of his adorable 
counsels by sending forth his only-begotten Son, the express 
image of his person, to take upon him our nature, and to suffer 
and die for us ; and by raising up apostles and evangelists, 
under the guidance of his Holy Spirit, to record these amazing 
transactions, and by the attestation of stupendous miracles, to 
spread the knowledge of them over the face of the earth ; — 
when this, and much more has been done by the Almighty, to 
usher in the gospel, think not that all this mighty apparatus is 
to be thrown away on our caprice or obstinacy ; and that, 
after all, we may be at liberty to reject his whole design, or 
take as much oi as little of it as our wayward fancies should 
suggest to us. No: as well may we think to overturn the 
everlasting mountains, or push the earth itself from its centre. 
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as to defeat or aet aside one tittie of that eternEd purpou which 
God hath purposed in Christ Jesus. To whomsoever the 
sound of the gospel comes, whether he will hear, or whether 
be will forbear, by that gospel he must stand or fall. Through 
faith in Christ, he may inhtnrit the promises ; if he withhold that 
faith, it is not at his option to have no concern in the threat- 
enings of his affronted Sovereign.* Accordingly, the gospel 
proceeds on the footing of my text. " He that belie'reth" is 
exempted fixtm condemnatiMi, and entitled to eternal life ; 
but " he that believetb not, is condemned already," because 
he " hateth the light, and cometh not to the light," but prefers 
darkness to it, from the consciousneas " that his deeds are evil," 
" For every one that doeth truth," and acts as an accountable 
being, '• comelh to the light," and accepts and rejoices in the 
goapel, which sheds it upon a darkened world. 

These, then, are the antecedent considerations. Whether 
Christianity be true or not, you are under the essential obliga- 
tions of religion as due from a creature to his Creator ; and if 
it be true — as it moet assuredly is — it is not left to our option, 
but we are bound by the most solemn sanctions to believe in 
it and obey it. These are primary principles. May your 
hearts yield to theml You see how the case stands. We 
do not 9o much argne as entreat and persuade. 

Let us proceed : — 

II. To remind you that Chribtianitt is so excellent iM 

ITSELF, THAT THE SLIGHTEST EXTERNAL ETIDENCB IS SDF- 
riCtENT TO OBLIGE HEN TO OBEY IT. 

. I need not sardy dwell on this point. You have not so 
SQon forgotten the adaptation of Christianity to the obvious 
state and wants of man.t You have not so soon forgotten the 
excellency and elevation of its doctrines,! *^ purity and 
beauty of its morala,§ the inimitable character of its Founder ,|| 
and its tendency to promote, in the highest degree, the welfare 
of mankind.^ The impresaion is still deep of the internal 
constitution and frame-work of Christianity. How worthy of 
God, how suitable to the whole state, and desires, and atipira- 
ti(»)s of man. Yes ; the remedial, consoling nature of the 
gospel, its soothing and purifying character, its gentle and yet 
powerful operations of grace upcm the heart, its knowledge of 
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all the secret springs of human conduct, proclaim, as with the 
voice of an angei, the Author Irom whence it sprung. The 
three facts there disclosed, the- fall op man, the redemption 
op MAN, the REBURRECTioN OF MAN, have the impress of God 
upon them, and answer to the exact necessities of a mined 
world. To comply with the demands of such a religion, is to 
act on aJl the obligations of natural religion, onl; in a higher 
degree and with new energy. To ftrflow it, is to obey what 
conscience dictates, only in a. purer and more uniform man- 
ner. To beliere in it, is to find a remedy for all our moral 
maladies, and an incentive to all our duties. Its mysteries 
are the sources of the most holy aflections of the heart, and 
the most strenuous obedience of the life. All is congruous, 
pure, elevated, consoling, efficacious. 

Such, then, being (he excellency of Christianity, the obli 
gation of obeying it rests on no minute and doubtful details 
of evidence ; almost any external proof ia enough for deciding 
the question practically ; the lowest probability carries with it 
weight enough to turn the scale. I enter, therelbre, into no 
dispute about this thing or that thing. I neglect all petty con- 
siderations, and I put it on this broad footing — the religion b 
so excellent that it binds man, in point of conscience as a 
moral agent, under the government of Almighty God, if the 
outward and historical evidences be at all satisfactory. Such a 
religion wants little evidence but itself; and every man that 
knows any thing of its real character, and is not totally lost to 
all sense of right and wrong, feels this. 

Take any part of the wide subject of evidences that yoa 
please— the authenticity, the lives and deaths of the aposdes, 
the propagation, the miracles, the prophecies — there is enoogh 
in any one to carry the practical judgment along with it. I 
am not now ai^uing — when we treated the evidences in their 
intellectual and moral force, we showed the whole extent of 
them— I am now persuading, recalling, reimpreswng. 

Remember, in human life, man is governed by probabilities ; 
he is compelled often on the most momentous occasions to act 
on a very low probability; he not u n frequently ^ takes steps 
with the chances strongly against him ; as when the duration 
of life, or the success of a scheme of commercial enterprise 
is calculated upon. Where an object ia in itself desirable, 
and the plan commends itself to their judgment, men Beld<Mn 
wait for evidences at all, but act at once on the innate dictate 
of feeling. Especially if a remedy be brought for a diseaae, 
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or a deliveraaee announced (or a captive, or a beneficial gift 
proffered to one in distress, men do not wait for arguments 
and the balancing of probabiliticB, but the; feel, accept, appro- 
priate the benefit, 

Much more, then, doth Christianity bring with it all the 
iiKHral obligations that can bind man. Here ia a remedy di- 
vinely procured. Here is a deliverance wrought at immense 
cost ; here is a gift which will enrich us for eternity. We 
want not afguments and intefleetual discourse — or very little 
of them ; we want not evidences and credentials — or only in 
the slightest degree ; we want feeling, perception of our need, 
a heart to welcome, to believe in, to obey the joyful proposals. 

The mistake, if there should be one in receiving it, cannot 
be fatal where the whole religion is so holy, so lovely, so bene- 
ficial to man. To receive such a revelation cannot but be 
safe, right, obligatory. To reject it, indeed, would require 
quits another course. Because, whilst a few evidences are 
enough to warrant our obedience where all falls in with our 
previous duties and corresponds with the voice of conscience ; 
to reject such a religion would demand positive proofs, stronger 
and more conchiaive than those by which it is supported — 
which has never even been pretended. To receive a revela^ 
tion 90 pure and excellent on its own intrinsic merits, is one 
thing ; but to refuse its claims, if we take that course, will re- 
(piire the complete establishment of a case against Christian- 
ity. We must, then, go into the whole positive body of histori- 
cal evidences, and each of these must be outweighed by posi- 
tive historical evidences on the other side. Common sense 
and conscience dictate this distinction. I may receive a holy 
and good religion without going fully into evidences, if I 
please ; but I cannot reject it without a thorough examination. 
But such an examination no one, with whom we are concern- 
ed, will venture to propose. 

It is important, however, that this consideration should press 
with its full weight upon the heart I am speaking of the 
moral obligation which lies on every human being to obey the 
Christian religion ; and I say it is so infinitely excellent and 
holy, that we need not trouble ourselves with reviewing and 
committing to memory all the details of evidence ; the 3igl^t- 
est recollections are enough to carry the cause. The case 
proves itself. 

I go further : a single reflection settles the question. If 
there be any revelation given from God to man, the Christian 
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■a that lerdatiao ; since no other cmn Ibr mn inatmDt be oora- 

paied with it ID reelect eiibet of ootwud proof or intern alex- 
cellencj ; and this rereltfimi metaaUy vxomptuibea the pur- 
poses for which it pTofessea to be' given — the restoration of 
tana to himself, to God, to h&f^Mness. This coonderatioa is 
enongh to swaj the judgment of any reasonable and account- 
able «reattire. 

And do yon not feel this! Do you not know that yon do 
not want proo&, but crf>edience ; that the obstacles to faith are 
not in Christianity, but in yourselves T Yes, I am persuaded 
you su^>ect at least that such a holy religion is, indeed, from 
God, and must and does claim and demand your submission. 
I remind you, then, of the obligation which these principles 
bring with them. I ask you, in the sight of that Alm^bty 
God, before whose bar we shall soon stand, whether you are 
not bound to yield to a revelation of his grace so rich and exu- 
berant as that of Christianity ? I want to gain you to salva- 
tion. I dispute not — I persuade. I want a cordial, pene- 
tratiDg sense ofguilt to awaken your fears. I want a view 
of a reconciled Father in Jesus Christ to attract your love. I 
want a perception of your need of the influences of the Holy 
Spirit to lead you to prayer fer the blessing. I want the hopes 
and prospects of immortality to animate your efibrts. I set 
aside reasoning. I speak to the conscience. Be the evi- 
dences forcible or slight ; be they few or many ; be they de- 
monstrative or only probable ; they are enough, on the lowest 
estimate, to carry with them the moral obligation of such a 
religion. 

But how mach are theae reflectiona strengthened, when we 
consider, 

til. The seal sihplicitt, vabiett, indkpendgnce anb 

FORCE OF THE EVIDENCES OP CHRISTIANITY. 

We made the concessions of the former head, in order to 
disarm opposition and touch the heart. Weleil the conscience 
to its spontaneous influence. We said thai such a religion, 
with almost any evidence, was excellent enough to carry 
conviction to the human heart. 

But the (ruth is, there never was such an assemblage of 
ftooTs of every species capable of afiecting and swaying^man, 
as in the Christian' religion. 

1. Mark their bimplicitt. Like the works of God in na- 
ture, there is an ioartiiicial, simple beauty in them, calculated 
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to strike every beholder. The apoetlea go forth to preush th« 
gospel — thej Buspead the ordinary laws of nature— they a[v 
peal to their dirioe Master's name and anthority — they per 
form their miraculoaa works nnder all circumstances, and be- 
fore enemies as well as friends — the facts are admitted by their 
bitterest opponents — the religion spreads on the footing of 
dtem. 'What a straight-forward appeal this (o the comoton 
sense of mankind t 

A series of wonderful events- is predicted, during a'period 
of four thousand years, with every variety of circumstance, 
affecting all the nations of the world ; centring in the petw 
son and kingdom of the Son of God, fulfilled and fiilfiljiDg 
before the eyes of mankind, going on still in the present age 
as in each past one. Can any proof be more simple and in- 
telligible T It is an evidence accompanying the religion in 
every age ; as the miracles were a proof attending the first. 
I want no chain of arguments to convince me of the true in- 
ference. It is the omniscient God attesting his own revela- 
tion by unfolding something of the secret roll of his decrees. 

We might retrace all our preceding Lectures. The majes- 
^ and Nmplicity of a divine hand are a[^areat every where. 
Consider, I entreat you, how this goes to augment the obliga- 
tion of receiving Christianity. 

3. But observe the vakiety of these evidences. We have 
been obliged to group them in masses in our preceding Iiec- 
tares ; but the truth is, the evidences of Christianity are un- 
numbered — infinitely diversified — arising from the most re- 
mote quarters — stamped with the same endless and exuberant 
richness which characterizes all the works of the great God. 

Enter any of the fields of natural science : what simplicity, 
what sublime dignity and grandeur I and yet, when you come 
to analyze the parts, what variety, what combinations, what 
new elements and powers, what processes of renovatbn and 
decay, of support and exhaustion — what wisdom, what con- 
trivance, what results ! 

It is thus in the Christian evidences. The variety of them 
is as surprising as their simplicity. You take any part — the 
authenticity of the books, for instance, in which the revela- 
tion is contained — you begin the inquiry ; you become by de- 
grees a little acquainted with the subject; you dig in the m'tin 
as the vein opens before you. New and unlooked-lbr proofs 
crowd on your mind. The variety of attestation, Christian, 
Jewkh, beatben, to oar sacred bcN^s ; the qnotatioos mads 
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from them in the first oeutu^ ; dw syle aad manner of those 
<|uotations; the adaiissioD of Jewish imd pagan adversaties; 
erery thing conspires, with infinite ranetj' of fonn and cir- 
CTunstance, to the same result 

And this varietj appears, not onlj in the numl^r of the 
evidences, and the exhaustleas elemeata found in each, but 
also in the different class of materials which constitute 
the bod^ of each proof Miracles, with their instant and irre- 
sistible appeal to the eenses, are (»e kind of evidence. Proph- 
ecy, with its slow and siteotly accumulated testimony, flow- 
ing like a stream down the course of ages, is another. The 
|M^agati<m effected in the face of a hostile world, and amidst 
the terrors of maityrdom, is a third. The credibility derived 
from a critical examination of the style and manner of our 
books, and a comparison of their main facts with the contem- 
porary historians, ia a totally distinct proof from all the preced- 
ing ; but not more distinct than the character of our Lord. 
And all these stand qnite separate from the argument from the 
tendency. And this, again, from the inward witness which 
Christianity offers to raise in every bretst that will fairly make 
the experiment. 

This variety meets, in a remarkable manner, the dtversitv 
of human faculties and habits of thought, as well as the mul- 
tiform bodies of men in (Tifferent ages and remote parts of the 
world. There is that which is suitable to the cast of mind of 
the profound philosopher, the accurate student of mathemati- 
cal science, the reader of history, the classical scholar, the 
naturalist, the statesman, if only they will examine the ques- 
tion with candor and sincerity of mind. There is in the same 
storehonse of evidences, matters adapted to the savage just 
emerging from barbarism, the child with its lirst opening pow- 
ers, the inexperience of youthful and inquisilive research, and 
the infirmity of decaying years. No turn of mind can fail, not 
only of substantial conviction, but of a conviction congenial to 
its peculiar associations of thought and course of study. 

The different ages of mankind are, again, as much consult- 
ed in this variety, as the classes of individuals. From the 
first dawn of revelation in the garden of Eden, during the 
ages when it was handed down by oral tradition, till the mi&- 
smn of Moses and the pabUcation of the Pentateuch, there 
were proofs of the divine will adapted for each respective pe- 
riod. The mirades and prophecies — theimmediate hand of 
Ibe I^rd extended and displayed, w»e sensible evidences (• 
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the Bgea which elapsed during the legal economy. When thiA 
go«pd wtB prornulgated, its credentials accompanied it, as 
they attend it still, with erery fariety of attestation, suitable to 
more modern periods of time. 

Id ahort, the dJTerSity of the kinds of proof eeem to flow 
from the Tarioas attributes and perfections of the Almighty, 
and to pledge hia glorious character in the sight of mankind." 
The miracles seem to proclaim his power ; the prophecies, his 
knowledge and onderatanding ; the prt^agatioii, his providen- 
tial goTernment; the morals, his holiness; the doctrines, his 
wisdom and love ; the character of Christ, his grace and con- 
descension ; tbe effects upon mankind, his beneTolenoe ; the 
inward witness of the Spirit, his fidelity to his promises. Thus 
each separate ray is heightened by the combmed glory of the 
reel, and onites in casting one concentrated effulgence apon tbe 
revelation of the divine will to man. In how great a degree 
this consideration augments the duty of a cordial reception of 
the gospel, I need not say. 

3. But consider the indepbndencc of these proofs one of 
tbe other. They are not the continuation of one species of 
evidence, but the concurrence of independent testimonies, 
which might, each of them, have failed, humanely speaking, 
to unite in the proof. The miracles are one branch ; the 
prophecies are another division, not of the same sort, not 
always pronounced by the same lips, nor published in the same 
age, and not following, by necessary consequence, the one 
&om the other. The propagation is a third portion still inde- 
pendent of the two preceding ones : the good effects another 
— the internal evidences constitute a new series — the inward 
experience of the Christian promises a still different. These 
are independent credeirtials deposed by distinct agents, many 
of them arising from circumstances quite unexpected ; others 
open to our actual investigation at the present hour ; some 
created in onr own breasts, and springing from our personal 
obedience to the gospel. 

This independent character makes it yet more impossible 
that the Christian revelation should not be from God. Sup- 
pose, for a moment, that one class of the Christian testimonies 
bad been invented by wicked and designing men ; yet these 
same individuals could never have controlled the events of 
distant ages, or the wills of persons in remote parLi of the 
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w<»M. These men could nerer have infused the beneficial 
tendency into the religion. These men could least of all have 
commanded that almightj power which interposed for the first 
establishment of the gospel. Nothing is more difficult than 
to support a fbrgerj of ever so limited an extent Truth will 
appear. But to Buppoee a forgery which muat have ramified 
over the whole earth, have secured independent sources of 
proof, have called in a divine power, and yet never have acted 
so as to betray itself, is infinitely too absurd an idea toi>e 
entertained ibr an instant. 

This independence of the proofs goes yet further ;■ it re- 
gards the moral, as well as the physical impossibility of any 
deception being practised. Suppose fc^gery to contaminate 
one dirisioQ of evidences ; for example, the testimony of the 
apostles to the resurrection of their Master and Lord, and 
the sincerity of their belief in that commanding fact. Then 
all their design was hypocritical, dishonest, of the basest 
description of imposture. Then the men were at bottom 
the most depraved and infamous of their race. And yet 
their doctrine is so pure and sublime ; the morals they teach 
ao holy and extensive ; the consistency of theip testimony 
even to death so entire; their unblemished and disintereated 
lives so free from reproach i the persecution, contumely, 
loss of liberty and ease, and deaths by actual martyrdom 
which tbey endured, so unparalleled ; that . nothing but the 
truth of their story, and the sincerity of their belief, and the 
sustaining power and aid of the Almighty, can account for 
their conduct. The independent evidences thus make a 
delusion impossible. 

Not only so. The same talents and cast of mind and reach 
of thought which couid have invented one kind of testimony, 
would have disqualified them from succeeding in the others. 
They could invent miraculous stories, for instance ; but 
could the same minds, or any minds but the most pure, have 
invented the character of Christ, or the morals, or the holy 
tendency T This is saying little. Could any minds, how- 
ever pure, have discovered, or have described, or have im- 
posed, such new and unheard-of purity as appears in the 
Christian religion 1 No ; whatever way you turn yourself, 
the independence of the Christian Evidences affords mutual 
checks the one on the other, and makes it impossible that 
the whole should be a forgery. 

Open, then, your mind to the additional obligation arising 
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from this remark&ble &ct. See the independence, u well 
u the vufiety, of the Christian eridenoe bearing on your 
conscience and persuading joa to obedience. 

4. 1 say nothing on the force which these united c<HiBtd- 
erations sire to the whole proof. Force is a word far too 
limited ; it is an overwhelming tide of conviction ; it is a 
brilliant and refulgent burst of glory anrrounding the Chris- 
tian doctrine. No one of these various kinds of proof has 
ever been fairlj disproved. They have stood, each of them, 
foifeighteen hundred years, open to the scrutiny of the wwld. 
The separate force of each has gone on augmenting, by the 
events of history and the progress of the human mind in 
sound reasoning. The combined fmce comprehends every 
species of probable argument, sustained by positive matters 
of fact, which can influence man ; and is receivbg fresh 
ctmfirmations by the fulfUment of prophecies, the atteMa- 
tions of history, the discovery of manuscripts, coins and 
medals of ancient times, in every age. 

This force is best estimated by contrasting it with the 
decreasing evidences of every other religion or pretended 
religion. The proofs, such as they were, of the heathen 
mythologies have long waned and gone out. The proofs 
of Mahometanism have been for ages abandoned. The 
evidences of the different idolatrous religions of Africa and 
India, of America or the South Sea islands, cannot for an 
instant bear the light. The pretended sufficiency claimed 
by natural religion diminishes in force, every year, by the 
loud condemnation of facta and experience. But the evi- 
dences of Christianity remain in undecayed vigor and 
augmented brightness. 

In fact, the Christian religion is the only religion in (he 
world which rested originally on decided, and distinct, and 
reasonable claims to the obedience of men, and which has 
sustained those claims through a series of ages, and exhibits 
now a bold and intelligible front to the observation of man- 
kind. There never was a religion but the Christian (under 
which I include the preparatory revelation) that laid any 
one just pretension to the faith of its followers. 

And at this moment Christianity is the only religion in 
the world that advances any fair claim on our belief. The 
unsubstantial grounds of other religions sink and disappear 
before the least inquiry ; those of the Christian increase and 
auengtben the more they are examined. 
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So that this (jueBticm ia; between Chris^uiit; and no 
religion at all. If ChriBtianity be not defensible, no one 
with whom we have to do will support the pieteoaions of 
any other." 

With this accumulated evidence, which it is inipoasible 
adequately to appreciate — which, in its eimplicity, its va- 
riety, its isdependence, and ita force, baSlea, like all the 
other works of God, the powers of mas fuliy io develop — 
Christianity meets the luoral and accountable being to whom 
it ia addressed. Christianity, so excellent in itself, as scarce- 
ly to require any evidence, possesses in fact every ^ecies ; 
and then cornea to man, already under the antecedent obliga- 
tions and natural bonds to his Maker and Benefactor ; and 
says to him, " Give me your attention ; yield up to me your 
passions ; submit to me your will ; open to me your intel- 
lectual and moral powers. I will enlighten, and restore, 
. and console, and bless you ; I will teach you the source of 
your present errors and ignorance; I wiU lay open to you 
the whole of your malady ; I will guide you to the fountain 
of salvation. Bow cmly your proud, rebellious intellect; 
pretend not to divine all the reasons of my conduct ; submit 
to that state of probation, both as to knowledge and duty, 
which I assign you. Lo, I oSet all needful succor. The 
aids of grace, the strength and illumination of the Holy 
Spirit are before you. Yield, then, the contest You can- 
not overcome, if ^ou persevere in resistance ; you are bound 
by erery moral Ue that can surround man ; you ate in niy 
power; you cannot elude nor defy with sajety my yen- 
geance." 

Yes, my brethren, I hope I have, in some measure, gained 
' my cause. Surely my pleading with yon, for your own hap- 
piness, will not be wholly in vain. 

I have touched on the gronnds of the obligations under 
which you lie. Beu with ine whilst I remind you, 

IV. Of the PARTICULAR 4DVANTAOE8 WBICH BACB OP 
TOU HAS RESPECTIVELY BNIOTEU, AND WHICH UNSPRAKABLY 
AUGMENT THE DITTT OP BELIEVING IN CuRlBTIANITT. For, 

besides those evidences which lie open to the universal 
attention of mankind, God has been surrounding you with 
' circumstances of advantage for weighing these proof9,'and 
for complying with the obligations arising from them. The 

"Putoy. 
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country in which you w«re born, the events of life which a 
good providence has ordered, the strivings of the Holy Spirit 
with ;our conicience, the advice, and examples, and prayers 
of ministers and friends, have bound your duty upon you 
with additional ties. 

1. For YOD weax not sorn in a beatbsn lano, far frrmi 
the knowledge of Christ, where no sabbath-rest invited you 
to religion ; no profession of the gospel in your country 
called your notice to its claims ; but where all was buried in 
nature's night- You might have had your lot cast in such 
nations, with the millions of the heathen, and have bad no 
means of information as to Christianity, but such as some 
benevolent missionary might bring you. But you were b«n 
in a Christian country. Religion received you in her arms; 
she took you, and admitted you into the Christian church; she 
washed you in the waters of baptism ; she committed you to 
Christian parents and friends ; she put the sacred volume 
into your l^nds ; she has followed you with her prayers- 

Nor was it in a dark -period of the Christian dispensation 
that you were born, nor in a country where the grossest cor- 
ruptions of it prevailed. Xo ; you were bom in a pure and 
enlightened day ; in a Protestant land ; under a government 
and laws which respected and upheld the Christian faith, at 
a time when the efforts of infidelity had been exposed by the 
horrors of the continental philosophy and the crimes of in- 
fidels and scoffers ; when the facts as to the darkness and 
depravity of heathen nations had been demraiBtrated in the 
clearest manner; and the beneficial tendency of Christianity 
had been proved in the missions abroad, and the revived 
attention to religion at home. But these are not all yonr 
particular advantages. 

3. The events 6f life have been bo ordered at thk 
sRACioDS PROVIDENCE OF GoD, as OH vBrious occasions, to 
aid the tendency of these external circumstances of birth. 

Yes, there is not one before me but has been led, at one 
time or other, by the course of events, to additional means 
of salvation. Changes in your pursuits have brought you 
within the reach of the good and pious. Journeys and 
retirements have afforded you peculiar seasons of recollec- 
tion. The consequences of folly and sin have been demon- 
strated to you in your own case, or in that of others. Disap- 
pointments in your most ardent expectations have made 
you feel the uncertainty of this world's happiness, and the 
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neeeMKy of Beeking after that which Chiistiuiity present!. 
Unexpected blessings and deliverances have been vouchsafed 
you in seasons of peculiar emergency ; your life has been 
q>ated ; disease has l>een slipped when at its height ; death 
has been arrested as he was entering your abode. Retrace 
the history of your lite, and the mercies of a prondential 
care will be moM apparent Not have the least important 
moments been diose of peculiar affliction, deep domestic 
calamities, and personal sorrows. In these event* God has 
^>oken to you in the interior of the heart ; religion has 
appeared in its just excellence ; and interposing passions 
and pursuits have suEfiended their fascinations. What use 
have you made of these occurrences T Have you looked 
up to the hand which guided you unseen 1 Have you con* 
■idered the obligations of obedience to his revelation, as 
augmented by these appointments of the Almighty ? 

3. And what have you done in consequence of thoex 
MOTIONS OF THE BlebsbI) SfiRtr, which have not failed to 
suggest to you the neceatuty of submission to your God T 
You know not, possibly, wbat is meant by the influences 
of the Holy Spirit. I will tell you, that the Christianity 
which you are so little acquainted with consists much, as to 
its practical blessings upon the heart, in the influences of 
divine grace ; in the agency of the Holy Spirit. We have 
largely referred to this tc^ic in former Lectures. I recur to 
it now, to show you the obligations you are under to the 
great God and Father of all. Yes, those disturbances of 
mind, that uneasiness of conscience, those regrets afler the 
commission of sin, those convictions of the importance of 
religion, that fear of death,. those intervals of religious im- 
pression, those thoughts of God and duty which have visited 
your souls, have not been unattended with the additional 
.force and pungency which the influences of grace bestow. 
It is the Holy Spirit of God which has been remonstrating, 
calling, inviting you, by these ofierationa of your intellectual 
and moral powers. And for all this aid you will have to 
give an account. These movements of gracf have conspired 
with the events, of your life, and have l:«en most persuasive 
..when your outward circumstances called you most loudly to 
consideration. There have been times, perhaps, when you 
were, like the king Agrippa, " almost persuaded to be a 
Christian."* There have been times, when, like the wretched 
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Herod, yoa hvn " otwerrrid" the miniBtei of religion, and 
done "many things and heard him gladly."' AH these 
iDward motions of ue Spirit bring a deep responsibility with 
diem ; they cannot be neglected nor quenched with impunity. 
But this is not all. 

4. Thk advice, example anu phaters of HiNiSTEns 
AND FBiENDfl hare, in moat of those before me, swelled the 
cataiogne of advantages, for which an account must be 
rendered to God. You have had the best counsel offered 
y<Ki in the most affectionate manner; yon have had that 
adrice sustained by the holy example, and consistent lives, 
and happy deaths of those who gave it ; you have seen, in 
your circle, peih^>s in your immediate faintly, examples of 
rare virtue, instances of conrersion, the calm tenor of a 
Christian life and conduct; you have had religion embodied 
before your eyes ; yoo have witnessed the last hours of de- 
parting piety. A mother's prayers, which followed you 
through life, have been poured out for you on the bed of 
death. A father's wise counsel has been solemnly repeated 
amidst the expiring accents of struggling nature ; and the 
anxiety and entreaties of health have been confirmed by the 
faint prayers of his last eickness. The minister of religion 
has followed yon with his affectionate and persuasive en* 
treaties. He has visited your sick chamber. He has 
witnessed the vows of amendment and conversion, which 
rou forgot, das! almost as soon as the occasion passed. 
He has addressed to you his gentle remonstrances. He 
waits for your reformation. His prayers, his labors, his pub- 
lie and private instructions, are directed to one object — your 
salvation. 

And will you not yield ? Shall not all these tender con- 
siderations persuade you to your duty, which you ought to 
discharge if not one of them existed T Remember, if yoU 
forget them, your Maker does not ; if you fail to regard 
them, there is a book in which every one is noted ; if you 
retrace not the series of particular advantages, God will 
republish them before an assembled world. Yes, moral 
obligations cannot be burst asunder with impunity. The 
Almighty has a book of reckoning, to which the volume of 
your past history will respond, and which the records of 
conscience will confirin. 

It is not yet too late. All your advantages may yet b« 

"Mirkvi.30. 
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turned to the end for which they were granted. Salvation 
is yet proposed. The gospel calls you to obedience. Be- 
lieve the divine revelation. Hesitate no longer. Renounce 
your unbelief and disobedience of heart, and submit to the 
yoke of failh. 

But, weighty as these considerations are which spring 
from your original obligations to God, the nature of Chris- 
tianity, the force of its evidences, and the advantages yon 
have especially enjoyed, they may, and will fail of titeir 
effect, unless we take into account, what I proposed to nodce 
in the last place, 

V. TsE HOHENTOUS DiscovEBiEB WHICH Christianitt 

HAKEa, ANB THE DEEP INTERESTS WHICH ARE OONBECtFENTLT 
DEPENDENT ON THE RECEPTION OF IT. 

This carries the obligations to a height which no words 
can express nor imagination conceive aright. Dependent 
on the determination of this question is every other that 
deserves the name. On the one point, whether we obey or 
reject Christianity, our happiness here and hereafter, our 
immortal destiny, heaven and hell ; death, judgment and 
eternity ; an interminable slate of the most exalted bliss, or 
the most unutterable wo ; the accomplishment of alt the 
promised blessings, or the infliction of all the threatened 
penalties, of Christianity depend. 

1. Recollect, I entreat you, the momentous discotkries 
WHICH Christianity hakes, the new position in which it 
places you, the new doctrines it reveals, the new duties it 
enjoins, the new relations it creates, the new and unutterable 
truths it proclaims. It opens eternity. It reveals the char- 
acter and government of the invisible Creator. It brings 
life and immortality to light. It discloses all the sources of 
your misery. It displays the corruption and guilt of your 
nature. It reveals that standard of sin and holiness by 
which God judges you now, and will judge you at the last 
day. It calls you to repentance and confession, to faith and 
humility, to love to God and man, to a spiritual and obedient 
life. It reveals the divine Agent by which all the claims 
of the gospel may be complied with, and all its duties liil- 
tilled — the Holy Spirit of grace. What scenes are thus 
thrown open in the endless vista before you ! What dudes 
arise ; what dangers impend I Will you not, then, awake 
at the call and invitaUon of mercy ? Will you remain 
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indifibrenl, and stupid, and pcmrse, when Qod has coode- 
Bcended to make known to you jour fall, your ruin, your 
remedy, your way, your end ? 

Call to mind, particularly, thc imhbnsk love of God in 
TBE HBDBMPTioN OF isBVB Ckkibt, whlch is the peculiar 
discoTery of revelation. This increases the obligation of obe- 
dience to the ffospel. What 1 shall God hare expended all hia 
lore, displayed all his viodom, illustrated all his nioBt glorious 
attributes iu the salvation of man ; and shall man, in pride and 
self-conceit, turn away his attention 1 Shall be drivel about 
trifles, and hide and blunt his senae of account ableness fratdst 
speculations and vain reasonings? Shall the eternalJudge 
have put ofT all his ternva, and clothed himself in mercy ; 
shall he have sent his <Mily-begotten Son into this miserable 
world as a aacriiice for sin ; shall he have manifested himself 
as EssBNTtAL LOVE, as delighting- in the happiness of his 
creatures, as diffusing and communicating blessngs to all the 
beings fae has formed, in every way coneiatest with his infinite 

Eurity and holiness as a moral Governor ; and shall man wrap 
imself upin hispassionsand his self-will, andapurn all this ex- 
uberant loving -kindness, and shelter his enmity under the guise 
of metaphysical difficulties T What ! shall all possible helps 
to ruined man have been devised, not merely in the mighty 
salvation of Christ, but in the treenega of&e gospel ]»omiaes, 
in the institution c^ means of grace, in the seals and pledges 
of the sacraments, in the voice and persuasion, of ministers, in 
the promises and encouragements to pra^r ; and shall, man 
sullenly refuse to nse these he^, or to press on by them 
towards the road of heaven I Surely, surely 3TOu will not 
violate the obligations which spring from the immense discov- 
eries of the love of Ood 1 Surety you will not turn into deeper 
condemnation all those means of life which are let dawn, as it 
were, from heaven to eartb, in arderto draw you up from 
earth to heaven ! . 

3. And can yon forget the deep interests wHica are 

AT STAKE IN COIVSEQUBNCE OF THESE DtBCOVERIES t ihO 

last dread day, heaven, hell, eternity. 

Can yon forget that i^st dread day, when you must stand 
and be judged for the deeds done in the body 1 Can ytHi 
forget that solemn assize, that tribunal where omniscience 
will detail the facts, where infinite truth will pronounce the 
sentence, where Omnipotence itself will carry it into execa- 
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tifoat Tbat day which even natural rdigion acknowleclges, 
which the cooscience of man involuntaiiiy anticipates, and oa 
the transactions of which the gospel has shed a blaze of light T 
The asaembled world will then be anaigned ; the secrets of 
e?ery heart will be made manifest ; the moral accouDta bleu ess 
of man will be displayed ; the force of the evidences of rerela- 
tion will be recoguized ; the hidden niotives which rendered 
these evidences unproductive of practical persuasion will be 
brooght forth ; the actual vice, and perverseness, and resistance 
to conscience, and wilful obstinacy, and rebellion of heart, 
and neglect of warnings, and quenching of the motions of the 
Spirit, and callousness of heart and perception, will then be 
made fully manifest; contrary arguments and reasonings of 
the corrupt intellect of man will be overborne by the instant 
irradiations of truth ; and out of his own mouth, and by his 
own confession, will each sinner be judged. Avert, then, this 
awM condemnation ! Oh, be wise to-day ! Awaken now to 
those obligations which will be recalled and reinforced on 
your distracted conscience at the last great tribunal. 

And is THE BEAVENLK PRIZE WHICH ChrIBTIANITT PRE- 
BENTS TO rOUR TIEW UNWORTHT OF YOUR PURSUIT 1 A 

prize BO inestimable that it is difficult even to raise our minds 
to any conception of it. We contrast it with our present cir- 
cumatances of darkness, folly, guilt, self-condeni nation, dread 
of the Almighty Avenger, enmity, alienation of mind, misery ; 
and we endeavor to think of what that happiness must be, 
where the negatives of these actual smtows will lead on to 
all the POSITIVE blessings of which our finite nature is suscep- 
tible. Not only shall there be no pain, no night, no delect, 
no tears, no apprehensions, no curse there ; but there shall be 
" the fulness of joy and pleasures for evermore." These pleas- 
ures shall be spiritual and exalted. The happiness of mind is 
infinitely superior to any bodily satisfaction, however pure or 
permanenL The prize which Christianity proposes is the 
highest measure of the purest joys of which man is susceptible 
■ — the joy of intellect when fully illuminated with truth; the joy 
of conscience when thoroughly penetrated with light and peace ; 
the joy of the heart and affections when completely satiated 
with their appropriate objects ; the joy of the whole nature of 
man when placed in entire repose and satisfaction, afier a 
wearied life of conflict and temptation. 

And not only so : it is a happiness springing fi-om the im- 
tnediate presence and approbation of the great Qod, the fouo- 
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tain of all felici^, the soarce of peace, the spring of blessed- 
nesB to all intelligent creation ; whose frown constitutes the 
eaaence of misery, whose favor is esseotial life and joy. Nor 
this only : but it is the seeing of Christ, the presence of Jesus 
our Redeemer, the " being with him where he is, to behold 
the glory which he had with the Father before the world was,"* 
— it ia the contemplation of Deity in the person of the only- 
begotten Son, casting our crowns of brightness at his feet, and 
praising his love as the " Lamb that was slain, and hath re- 
deemed us to God by his blood, "t 

The communion of the blessed orders of angels will also be 
a part of that heavenly state. Yes, we shall join the " innit- 
merable company of angels ;"} we shall see Gabriel and all 
his compeers in the angelic host, from the loftiest seraph that 
ia before the throne to the lowest order of those pure and spot- 
less intelligences. We shall be in communion with all that is 
holy, and elevated, and just in the creation of God. 

Nor will the fellowship with the whole church of the redeem- 
ed be wanting, that intercommunity of love, that reunion of 
dissevered affections, that junction and return of separated 
brethren and friends ! There all will know and be known ; 
all unite and be united ; all see eye to eye, and be in eternal 
harmony, and increasing and augmenting capacities of loving 
and glorifying their gracious God and Father. 

And is not such a prize worth striving for ? Is not heaven 
worth attaining 1 Are not some of those exertions which are 
wasted on temporary, mean, degrading, injurious pursuits, 
worth bestowing on this exalted object t Shall men be ever 
disputing about mole-hills of the earth, gathering and collect- 
ing stones and pebbles, sinking the immortal spirit in the 
downward course of earthly and petty pursuits ; and wilt they 
never cast a look upward towards that heavenly crown, 
which is held in the Saviour's hand as the reward of faith in 
his name 1 

And how shall tongue express the awful contrast to 
ALL THia BLisa — the alternative, the correspondent doom 
which awaits those who receive not the Christian faith and 
gain not the heavenly prize ? This augments the mora] 
obligations of obedience to Christianity. There ia — there is 
— there is a gulf of misery, a final separation from God, "a 
worm that never dieth, and a fire that never shall bo quenched.'' 

• John X1&. SI. t TLtr. T. 9, 19. t Heb. zii. 22. 
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a BUte of " oDter darknesi where Bhall ba weeping, sud 
w&iling, and gnashing of teeth — a. lake of fire and hrimstooe 
which is the eeuHid death."* Those to whom the words of 
grace shall not be addressnl will hear other words. " Thebe 

SHALL OO AWAT INTO ETERI^STIKD FUMI8UMENT," is the 

result vhich will proceed from the same judgment as the 
opposite event, " and the rightbods into life eternal."! 
Nottiing but the imperious dictate of true charity would lead 
the minister of religion to touch on this topic. But he has no 
choice. " Melius est cum veritate diligere, quam cum lenitate 
decipere," eays Augustine. Benevolence compels as to speak 
the truth ; benevolence compels ua to try to snatch from de- 
struction our deceived fellow men. Benevolence compels us 
to warn Dives of that state of torment into which unbelief and 
Kom will plunge him,' in order that, repenting and believing 
the gospel, he may be carried at his death by angels into Abrar 
ham's bosom.); 

This makes the Christian &ith so obligatory upon man, that 
the interests at stake are of auch incalculable importance; 
the unbeliever not only lof^ea heaven, but is plunged into hell ; 
he not only is deprived of the benefit which redemption prof- 
fered, but remains nnder the condemnation which his siuB 

And what eternity means, I know not — how much is 
comprehended in that one word, I know not — whither it 
stretches, what it involves, what relation it bears to time, what 
are its continually augmenting benefits of joy or depths of 
misery, I know nM — imagination cannot conceive, words can- 
not express. Remember — whether Christianity be trdk 
OR NOT, ETERNITY REMAINS. The immoriality of the 
soul, the future state, the jtidgmcnt-day and its endless coa- 
eequences, are truths which natural religion professes to 
admit ; Christianity has only thrown a hiaze of light on the 
obscure traces of iliese great doctrines. The least probability 
of the divine origin of Christianity is sufficient, then, to sway 
an accountable being in seizing the hopes of mercy and avail- 
ing himself of the means of salvation. What, then, should the 
accumulated evidences of revelation do ? Eternity eludes our 
comprehensi(»), however we stietch our minds in the pursuit. 
The longest periods of time will know an end. From the fall 

■ Matt xiii. 13. Rev. ix. 14. I M>tt. nv. 46. 
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of Adun to the present hour, aU tbomuid years haie scarcely 
d&paed— >^be term to our narrow minds seems long — but what 
ue six thousand years to eternity T When ten thousand times 
ten thousand years hare passed, it ntll be only begun. If 
every sand upon the sea-shore were to be removed by one 
single grain at a time, and with an interval of a thousand ages 
between each, that iq^isce, at some period or other, would be 
passed — but eternity would still stretch infinitely beyond ! 

And against this eternity what photectioiv have yont 
What assurance that it is not nigh ^ What have you but the 
breath in yonr nostrils as an interposing security 1 " For what 
is yonr lin T is it not a vapor which appeareth n>r a little time, 
and then vanishes awayT"* What a slender interference! 
What a momentary suspension! Pleasure, vanity, pride, 
science, ambition, riches, honor, health, all hanging upon a 
thread I And what, then, must be the obligation oftbat religion, 
which will render this moment of life the means of securing 
an eternity of bliss ! 

Yes ; I trust I have so far succeeded as to bring your con- 
science to a stand. I bare so far gained the day as to awaken 
some apprehensions. You resolve to obey the Christian reli- 
gbn ; you determine not to violate obligations which corre- 

' eprmd with the antecedent relations in which we stand to God ; 

, which rest on the obvious excellency of the revelation of 
Christ; which are increased by the variety and force of its 
evidences ; which are yet further augmented by the particular 
advantages of each individual ; and are raised to their utmost 
height by the momentous discoveries and immense interests 
of eternity. 

Let, then, yonr submission to Christianity be immediate and 
cordial. 

I say IMMEDIATE, because delays ore in nothing so danger- 
ous as in religion — where the impression of good is so soon 
effaced, and a relapse into indifference is so imperceptible. 
" To-BAT, if ye will hear his voice, harden not your heart. '4 
He that defers his conversion, will never be converted at all 
Men often mistake their imagination fbr their heart, and be 
Here they are converted from the time they think about con 
Tersimi.} Lose, therefore, no time in deciding the case 

■JunMir. 14. tHeb.iv.7. I Pucal. 
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Remembei the sccnmul&ted responsibility which haa been 
gatheTing, Uke a cloud, around jou from the first dawa of 
reason to the present hour. Every day has increased the 
account Not a moment further is to be lost. Perhaps even 
now the Holy Spirit is striving for the last time witb yooi 
heart " And thou, Capernaum," were the solemn words ol 
Jesua to the people amongst whom his works had been chiefly 
wrought, " that art exalted unto heaven, shalt be thrust down 
to hell ; for if the mighty works which have been done in 
thee, had been done in Tyre and Sidon, they would have 
continued unto this day."* To avert a similar doom, turn at 
once to your ofiended Lord. Behold hia golden sceptre now 
extended towards yon. Behold the day of grace still shines. 
Behold all things are ready ; approach his footstool and live. 

But let your submission be cordiai.. Yield really to the 
calJ of revelation. Give your heart to your God. Enter 
upon Christianity with affection, with eamestneBs, with a 
persuasion of its infinite importance. Stop not short in formal 
acquiescence, external profession, a worldly and reputable 
piety, a tame faith, an outward attendance on the sacraments, 
occasional acts of duty. All this is mockery and insult, when 
put in the place of a real reception of Christianity. God 
demands a contrite spirit — God demands grief and prostra- 
tion of soul on account of ain — God demands a faith which 
bows cordially and with delight to the testimony of his word — 
God demands a reliance upon the merits and sacrifice of his 
Sod — God demands a penetrating eense of the need of his 
grace and Holy Spirit — God demands the renunciation of 
every sin and the performance of a willing and filial obedi- 
ence. Yield, then, this heart-felt subjection. The great God 
deserves it all ; the eternal Saviour has merit«d it all ; the 
divine Sanctifier will produce it all. Only begin with full 
purpose of soul. Read, pray, meditate; separate from ac- 
knowledged sin; perform known duties. Especially, implore 
those prevenient aids and operations of grace, which are 
essential to all further progress. God puts reUgion into the 
understanding by reasons, but into the heart by grace. Seek 
the influence of the Holy Ghost in the first entrance on your 
course. His influence, like dew on the face of nature, softens, 
penetrates, refreshes and fructifies. To put religion into 
the heart by menace, by force, is not to put religion there, 
■MatUww. 
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but terror. Gkace ntakee all posaible, fpontaneous, delight 
fbl, effective— it is itself a. foretaste and integral part of 
salvation. 

Thus will jour submission to Christianity be a matter of 
choice. Thus it will be, not a fit of devotion, but the fixed 
purpose of the soul touched by a dirine hand, aware of what 
It ia about, sensible of the dangers and temptations before 
it, and yet resolTed in the strength of God to abide by its de- 
termination. " He that puttelh his hand to the plough and 
looketh back, is not fit for the kingdom of God." The obli- 
gations of the Chriatian faith will never terminate till the 
struggle of life is over. The snares and seductions of the 
world will never cease to solicit Tlie malice and powers of 
Satan will constantly embarrass and annoy. You must be 
well resolved then. If you have seen the majestic truths of 
the Christian doctrine, and the crumbling ruins in which the 
infidel ramparts lie, do not tempt Ood by hesitation and 
tampering with conscieuce ; but boldly and determinately 
take your stand. Enter theaacred building; abide under the 
shadow of the Almighty ; dwell in the glory of his temple; 
persevere in your worship and obedience there, till you are 
summoned from this lower and preparatory scene of duty to 
that upper and more glorious place, where the Lord God and 
the Lamb shall be the light thereof—" and you shall remaJo 
as a pillar in the temple of your Ood, and go out no more."* 



RECAPITULATION OF INTERNAL EVIDENCES. 

We have now completed that rapid and popular view of the 
evidences of Christianity, which we [»oposed. 

After having led our youthful inquirer around the bulwarks 
of the heavenly city, and shown him that the number and 
strength of the fortifications were not only impregnable to the 
forces of the enemy, but were such as to give full repose and 
tense of security to the inhabitants ; we have taken him and 
brought him within the sacred defences, we have led him into 
the heart of the citadel, and pointed out the strength of the 
walls, and the prc^wrtiMi and design of the several buildings. 
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We hive tbown him that the intenial emulation of the place 
is equally excellent with the external bulwarks. Wc have 
made him go through the diviaiwis and mark the uses of the 
rarious edifices, compare their parta, observe their suitable- 
tiesa lor the especiaJ purposes for which they were projected ; 
and have thus aimed at filiiog his mind with high conceptions 
of the wisdom of the divine Architect. 

We have led him, above all, to the sanctuary, which adorns 
and protects the city, which is " the joy of the whole earth— 
the palace of the great and eternal King." 

We were aure, indeed, beforehand, that a fortress framed 
bjr tbe hand of the Almighty, would concur in ita outward and 
inward character. And though we did not, and could not, 
allow our young inquirer to sit in judgment with presump- 
tuous confidence on whtU lie might think ought to be the 
arrangement of the parts, nor to suspend his loyal obedienc« 
00 their agreement with his preconceived notions ; yet we 
asstired him that if, in a simple reliance on the skill which 
devised the exterior fbrtifications, be would examiiie the inter- 
oal arrangements, with the view of confirming his faith aod 
clevatmg his ideaof the glory <tf his King, he would be aston* 
ished at the proofs of contrivance and foresight in e^cry part. 

This, then, he has done. The result has surpassed his 
flxpecCations— the harmony anil strength of the interior itself, 
tbe divisions of the city, tho beauty of tbe c)i^f places of 
concourse, the glory and sanctity of the temple, have tilled 
him with admiration. Some things, indeed, have exceeded 
bis comprehension — for do human mind can have the furni- 
ture or experience requisite for judging of such extensive and 
complicated details — but he has understood enough to allay 
his fears, to raise his gratitude, and to. induce him to rely 
with confidence on the successful issue of the combat. 
- In other words, the internal evidences of Christianity have 
speared as admirable as the external. 

This leads us, then, bdikfi-y to sevrEW the akqvhent 

ARISING FROH THE INTERNAL PROOFS Or ChRISTIANITV, Whiclt 

have formed the subject of this division of our oonrse, as we 
reviewed the argument from the external at the cJose of our 
last volume. 

In doing this, let us notice the general nature of the argu- 
ment — the particular topics into which it divided itself — its 
remarkable agreement with man's probationary etate— «iid 
the inseparable unity of tbe whole. 
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I. You will remembcT that the generai. natube of the 
argument springs from those various marka of excellency in 
the invard frame-work of Christiaaity which serve to confirm 
our faith in its divine original. They are the internal char- 
acters of divinity which strike etery considerate inquirer, the 
more he studies the religion, and compares it with the powers, 
and tendencies, and wants of such a creature as man, and 
with the confessed dealings of Almighty God in his natural 
providence and moral government of the world 

For the main features of Christianity are not in all respects 
unknown to man ; but rather fall in with his purest notions 
of Qod, and conscience, and moral duty on the one hand, and 
with his uniform experience of weakness and depravity on the 
other. They confirm every thing which natural religion 
guessed at, rather than knew ; enlarging, purifying, correct- 
ing, elevating the remains of the original revelation, and the 
dictates of that moral nature, which, though darkened and 
corrupted hy the fall, is not wholly obliterated and lost. 
They contain, besides, a new and mysterious disptensation 
of mercy in the incarnation and sacrifice of the Son of God, 
which gives energy to the dormant principles of essential 
religion, makes them practicable and delightful, and carries 
them on to all the ends for which they were first implanted. 

Accordingly, in tracing out these effects and bearings of 
the Christian religion, we discovered innumerable marks of 
design, of contrivance, of divine sublimity and harmony, of 
^reement with the wants and necessities, the desires and 
anticipations of man. 

These are the internal evidences ; and they furnish a most 
omclusive argument in support of those externa! credentials 
of the religion by which its reception is first secured. They 
sdd the lest of experience and observation to the historical 
testimony ofauthenticity,credibility, divine authority, miracles, 
prophecy, supernatural propagation, prominent good effects. 
And whenlhese internal proofs are still fiirther confirmed by the 
inward witness of Christianity to the heart, in its answers to 
prayer, in its fulfilment of all its promises, in its communica^ 
tion of the grace of the Holy Spirit, in its actually changing 
and elevating the whole moral character of man, there seems 
to be every imaginable species of evidence combined. 

All the faculties and feelings of man's nature are brought 
to bear testimony to the truth of Christianily. His common 
■ense and ordinary capacity of judgment in the extbrnai. 
27* 
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evidences ; hia heart and afiectioiM, his faculty of tracing out 
final enda, his perception of harmonj and beauty, in the 
INTEBNAL proofs : an inward consciouaitesB of moral health, 
and peace, and joy communicated to the mind ; and an expe- 
rience of the highest practical good effects' produced in him, 

in the INTSRIOIt WITNESS. 

Let us suppose a case, to illastrate the force of the internal 
argument. If a philosopher had a revelation made to him ol 
the system of the creation, he would begin by considering th6 
bistoricat proofs of the divine authority of the communication. 
Here he would rest at first Afterwards, when he found there 
waa nothing in it directly contradictoi^ to the fixed laws of 
nature apparent In the small portions of matter which he had 
before subjected to his experiments, but that every thing went 
to confirm the results of his narrow observations, whilst all 
seemed intended for his convenience, relief, assistance, in 
many important respects, of which he was before ignorant, — 
this would exceedingly confirm his faith in the truth of the 
tevelation. He would not be surprised to find much in it that 
was new, much unthought of, many uses and plans which be 
had never been able to conceive or conjecture ; a vast enlarge- 
ment of the field of vision ; many causes of things laid q)en ; 
and much declared to him that was mysterious, incomprehen- 
sible, beyond and above bis finite powers. But if, in the 
midst of all this, he constantly found that the focts in nature, 
as they had lain before his view, were confirmed, that every 
thing agreed with his previous experiments and observation ; 
and if, moreover, he found that the practical results of the 
whole were some most important benefits to himself, these 
convictions would raise bis faith in the divine origin of the 
communication to the utmost height.* 

Such ia the nature of the argument from the internal evi- 
dences. 

2. It is not necessary for me to recm-itulatb the details 
of this evidence. It is not necessary for me to do more than 
refer you to the ai>aptation+ to the state and wants of man, 
which we found to pervade Christianity — as contrivance and 
provision for his necessities pervade the visible creation. 

Nor need I do more than refer to that plan of redemption, 
formed before the ages, of which the doctrines of Chris- 
TiAmTvl are the development, and of which the practical 
summary is the love of God and the love of man, 

• VtrpUnk. t Led. xiv. t Lect xt 
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Much leia need I dwdl on the HVmALs' of the gospel, in 
which Christianitj comes dawn to the conscience of eiery 
human being, eeta right the mistakes of all the sages of ao- 
tiquitj, and presents a morality, as practicable as it is pure and 
elevated ; and which, Sowing from the doctrines, cairies with 
it a demonstratire evidence ofthe whole revelation. 

But I must pause for one instant, to remind you of th« 
inimitable perfections of our Lord's caABACTBK,t in his 
mediatorial office, his personal and mostlovely human virtues, 
and his conduct as the Founder of a. religion. Yes, tbe char- 
vcler of Christ embodies the Christianity which he taught; 
whilst the very facts of his incarnation and sacrifice form the 
ground-work of the doctiines which he revealed. Tbe sun 
ia the firmament is not a more glorious centre ofthe natural 
creation, than Jesus Christ is of tbe spiritual. All converges 
towards him, centres in him, tends to illustrate and glorify him. 

I will not again speak of the inward witness} of Chris- 
tianity in the fiilfilment of all its promises of grace to man ; 
because we have given it a large consideration in the course 
of our Lectures. But it seems to bringdown the proof to that 
very test of matter of fact and actual phenomena, of which 
both the natural and moral philosopher so loudly boast ; and 
which nothing but prejudice and irreligion of heart can pre> 
Tent them from acknowledging in Christianity. 

After these prominent points, need 1 refer, or, at least, do 
iBore than refer, — to what we have so lately considered, the 
QSJBOTioNS^ raised against Christianity, both in themselves, 
and as they respect the persons who advance themi 

On the topics of fa(TH, interpretation and obi.isation|| 
I say nothing ; because they are involved in every step we 
have taken, and cannot tw dented, without overthrowing all 
trust and confidence amongst men ; all honesty and fair deal- 
ing in the intercourse of society ; all that moral sense and 
conscience which distinguish men from the infericH' creation 
much more than the barren possession of reason. In short, 
he that enters fully into the preceding arguments, will be 
the first to yield to the inevitable consequences flowing from 
them. 

But I advert to a subject, interposed amongst all these— 
tiie tbndengy of Christianity^ — which I have reserved fi» 

• Lect. ivt t Lect. xvii. 

t Leet. zix. and zz. i Lent. zii. and Uii. 

II Leet Jiiii. zxiv. ud Xir. II Leot xxiii. 
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the purpose of makiog one reflection. For if, in additiim to 
all the above efidences, there is in Chriatianity an innate and 
strong direction and bias towards human happiness in the 
highest sense of the term ; if the known hindrances are ena- 
ble of being enumerated; if those hiBdrances are gradually 
being overcome, and are now daily lessening ; if the good 
effects of the religicm have uniformly buret forth, aa a mighty 
river, in proportion aa the hindrances have been removed, and 
have fertilized the face of the adjacent lands; if the religion 
itself foretells the chief impediments to this tendency, and 
points out the causes of them in men's abuse of the divine 
mercies, whilst it limits their duration ; if the same records 
declare an ultimate and glorious consummation as abont to 
take place, when all the tendencies of Christianity shall be 
turned into effects, and the whole world be a scene of light, 
and peace, and holiness; and if every sincere Christian feels 
in himself this tendency, and is engaged in removing obsta- 
cles out of the way of it, and hastening its progress in himself 
and others; — if this be so; then, I say, the crown is [^aced 
on the brow of the Christian evidences, and every species of 
proof is accomplished by this finishing point ; then, I say, the 
(raidency within Christianity runs on parallel with the pre- 
dicted course of divine prophecy, which forma one of the 
most remarkable of the external proob from without it — and 
the only demand upon man's reason, is to acknowledge his 
own ignorance, as to the origin and permission of evil, and 
the designs and will of the incomprehensible God— reposing 
bis faith in the wisdom, justice and mercy of the almighty 
and most glorious Judge of the world — a demand so natural, 
that it is surprising it should ever have been questioned. 

3. And this touches upon that frobationaxt and imtbk- 
FECT STATE in which man confessedly is, and with which the 
general nature of the internal evidences of Christianity re- 
markably corresponds. Undoubtedly, the skeptic may, if be 
please, reject all this mass of evidence ; undoubtedly he may 
refuse to obey the Christian revelation ; undoubtedly he 
may magnify petty difficulties, and lend himself to speculative 
leasonings. That is, he may act, with regard to Christianity, 
just as he acts with regard to God's natural providence, or his 
moral government of man ; he may pretend that all is involved 
in darkness, and that he can see no clear path before him. 
Thus the youth may also conduct himself in human life. He 
may refuse to take precautions, to form habits, to look kt- 
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wud to future •ceaes of difficulty, to &ot with prudence and 
self-restnint; he ma; apurn any moral subjectioa to tha 
claims of the Almighty, or to the cbeoks upon the oppetitei, 
which hia natural law imposes. 

But does he, or can he, escape the consequences of that 
righteous retribution of the great moral Goverirar which inrolve 
and sunoimd him 1 Can he elude the aaoctions of the gen- 
eral religion, resting on the faint traces of revelation, and tha 
moral nature of man, which enclose the transgressor, oa in a 
net 1 Can a careless, incautious youth escape a miserable 
and disgraceful age — can negligence, imprudence and want 
of foresight be always repaired by any atler-repeniance' — can 
the indulgence of pride and self-importance be separated &oa 
inward torments and outward oontentions— can an ineli^ous 
contempt of moral restraints insure itself against setf-disapprcH 
bation, disease, weakened faculties, a disturbed conscience, 
remorse, anticipations of judgment, dread of eternity, despair T 

Apply thi» to Christianity. The li?es and deaths of infi- 
dels demonstratively show that the very same moral and judi- 
cial punishments are inflicted on the objector against reTela- 
tioD. And all this bo agrees with the probationary stale of 
man, as to form a strong additional confirmation that the 
whole system of goveronient in natural proTidence, in eaaeiH 
tial and primeval rdigion, and in Christianity, proceeds from 
the same divine hand, is governed by the same general laws, 
and coQspirea to the same end?* 

4. Let the humble inquirer, then, collect all the scat- 
tered KACs OF LioHT, flowing from the several branches of tho 
divine argument, and let him remember that these series of 
proofs, which are necessarily considered in separate parts, for the 
purpose of a better investigation, form but one uniform, candid 
mod inseparable body of testimony : which, like the light of 
the sun, though separated and divaricated into the various 
colors of blue, and green, and red, and the other colors of the 
prism, whilst passing through our mind, and being subjected 
to our examination; is yet, in itself, one and the same eflul- 
gent glory, shedding light and warmth from its mighty orb.t 

Yes ; the whole of the Christian evidences form one argu- 
ment, one attestation, one inseparable and irresistible gppeal 
to the human understanding, conscience and heart. From 
the simplest proof of the authenticity of our books, to the last 
evidence of the inspiration of all their contents; and fiomthe 
* Butler. I WarbuTlon. 
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first point of the adaptation, to the closing topic of the indis- 
pensable moral obligaticw of rec«iTiag the religbn, all con- 
Mitutes one undivided chain of rea^ning, the most indissola- 
ble and most binding ever offered to an acconntable being. 

And the grand probation of man now is, whether be will 
obey this rerelaticm and submit his reason and heart to Ood ; 
or whether he will follow his pride and pawions, and dare the 
authority of the great Lord of all. 

God grant that every reader of these Lectures may so weigh 
the moral obligatiixi under which he hes, as to be wise nr 
TIME ; as to follow the directions of the Bible, and obtain the 
6RACE NECB8SART Gx Welcoming it with humble faith and 
cheerful obedience ; — that thus all tbe blesbbu ends of the 
Ohristian revelation may be accomplished in him here and 
hereafter] 
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LECTURE XXVI. 

CONCLUSION OF THE ENTIRE COUESB. 

JOHN XX. 30, 31. 
And many other signs 'truly did Jesus in the presence of his 
disciphs, which are not written in this book. Bui these are 
wntten thai ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God ; and thai beUeving ye mtghi have life through 
hii name. 

After the statemeiits made in the last Lecture, on the 
obligation of receiving the Christian revelation, and the 
review there taken of the result of the argument from the 
internal evidences, nothing now remains for us but to retire 
back from this minute inspection, to bucIi a comprehensive 
survey as may allow ua to take in at once the distinct outlines 
of all the divisions of our subject, and observe how they sev- 
erally harmonize, both in their various component parts and 
with each other ) and then to conclude the whole of the great 
argument, by an address to the different classes of peisoni 
who may be supposed to be moat interested. 

But where shall we take our station to seize this point of 
view? After we have examined at so much length the 
different branches of the stream, and have paused at each 
examination to survey the scenes before ua, whither shall we 
ascend in order to catch the course and flow of the whole 
river T 

Let us first view the frooresb of proof as it has been 
rolling down from its earliest rise, and been augmenting in its 
magnitude and force to the present hour. Let us then notice 

TUB INCIDENTAL AND 0ME2PGCTED MANNER In whlch the 

flood has been increased. And, lastly, let us contempt^ its 
actual volume, and the position in which we now stand 
09 to Uie hopes of its visiting and fertilizing the whole earth. 

I. Let ua view the prt^ess of proof as it has been 
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KOLuna DOWN rsox its eablibbt hibe to thk pkebbnt 

Fra obaerve bow small and imperceptible ii the first aourc* 
of the stream. Yon scarcel; distioguisb its narrow (bread. 
And yet trace iu piagress. It increases as it flows. Id 
every adTance the waters are augmented. From the original 
promise made to our first parents, to the present hour, the 
eTidences of revelation have been in progress. For six 
thousand years has our religion been beloTe the world. The 
expulsic»i Irom Eden was accompanied bj the first discovery 
of noercy. During the patriarchal age, when human life 
estended through centuries, truth was banded dowit bj tradW 
tion, by Ihe instituted sacrifices, and the consecration of the 
sabbath to religious worship. The call of Abraham, and the 
rite of circumcision, increase the means of knowledge to 
mankind. The Pentateuch is published, and consigns to a 
written record the bislorj of primeval ages, and the doctrine 
of the fail and the promised recovery. The Mosaic miracles, 
the Mosaic redemption, the Mosaic Canaan, are proofs to B 
lost world of die true faith. Kings and prophets arise. The 
Jewish name and religion spread; and with them the evi- 
dences of revelation. 

The Babylooish captivity plants missionary prophets in the 
heart of the greatest heathen monarchy. For seventy years 
the meek and courageous spirit of Daniel commends his God, 
his religion, his prophetic outlines of future mercy, to mankind 
Before the birth of the Saviour himself, a. fame pervades the 
world that some one, springing from the East, should goveTD 
the nations. 

Tl>e apostles go forth and proclaim a universal religion. 
They carry the credentials with them, end attest the truth of 
the preceding dispensations of the Almighty, whilst ihey 
establish their own. The world is penetrated with the Chris- 
tian evidences. Every nation is visited, warned, invited. 
During the lapse of three centuries, the miraculous propaga- 
tion goes on, and becomes itself an additional proof to the 
fijllow?ing ages. The holy lives, and constancy unto martyr- 
dom, of the apostles and their conrerts, silently provide (iirther 
evidaoees, Constantine acknowledges the force of the rising 
religion, and paganism is dethroned. • In the mean time, 
prophecy begins to unfold yet wider the roll of futurity, and 
each grand revolution in the fortunes of the church is foond 
•A. D. 318; . 
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io hare been foretold in her mystic pages. The character of 

the Messiah is more aod more acknowledged. The dispersion 
and jet distinct preservation of the Jewish people are a pro- 
phetic miracle. The peisecutious of the Chrtatian failh con- 
firm the word of prophecy, and enlarge the proofs of its divine 
origin. 

Apostaciea arise in the east and west." Christianity seems 
to fade before the imposture of Mahomet, and the superstitions, 
tyranny and idolatry of papal Rome. The spiritual church 
is driven into privacy; and she there discovers these very 
apostaciea lo have been largely delineated in the prophetic 
word ; and she aees in the antichrist, and the man of sin, 
and the apocalyptic visions, new evidences of the Christian 
faith. 

With the revival of learning, the proofs of revelation pour 
in with a fuller tide upon mankind, as an awakened curiosity 
and a widened sphere of observation open new channels.! 
The Reformation springs forth and appeals to the divine rec- 
lOrds, collects fresh evidences, re-aasumea truth, sweeps away 
the incumbrance of human tradition, exhibits Christianity to 
the faith and obedience of mankind. The lives and deaths 
of the reformers, the effects of their doctrine, the accomplish- 
ment of the promised grace of revelation in its operations 
upon the human heart, are appealed to, and place the evi- 
dences of Christianity in a new blaze of glory. What auper- 
.stition and ignorance had wrought for ten centuries is over- 
thrown ; and Christianity ^peara fresh, and vigorous, and 
sacred as at its first birth. 

New opponents soon appear in the midst of Protestant 
Europe ; or, rather, human corruption assumes a new form. 
Men arise who borrow from Christianity a purer creed as to 
the foundations of religion, and affect to be followers of natural 
light, and to lielieve in the being and government of God and 
a future judgment, but reject the claims of Christianity. 
Against the deist has the combat been since carried on ; for 
paganism has no defenders, and the corrupt religion of Rome 
admits the foundation of the Christian faith — and has occa- 
sioned a copious and masterly array of proofs for the convic- 
tion of every candid inquirer, and for the preservation of tha 
young and unstable in the Christian church. 

* At tbe conimencemeat of the seventh century, 
t The close of the Gfteenth centnry. 
VOL. II. 38 
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The tide has thus been BweUiog in each age, and is stiQ 
riung ; DOT doet there seem any other limits to the accumula' 
tion of ChriatiaQ e?idencea, than thoee which eiist as to the 
works of creation and providence. "Xou want no addition^ 
proo6 there. The grand primary facta speak the glory of 
God. Yet each diligeot and observant mind lights upon new 
henomena, or combinationa of phenomena, which confirm 

9 previous beliet So it is in Christianity. 

The eTidences of revelation haie kept pace with the prog- 
ress of the human mind under all citcuni stances, as weH 
aince the revival of learning as before. Its Almighty Author 
has planted in it the seeds of endiesa deyelopmenl. Every 
tM-auch of evidence belongs to a vaat system of truth, fitted in 
di^ent ways to the various understandings, characters and 
stations of those to whom the gospel ia offered. An argument 
is held out to every inquirer ; to the scholar, who can make 
the whole of human learning tributary to his investigation; 
and the unlettered seeker after truth, who draws all his knowl- 
edge from his own heart and the sense of his own wants.* 
The simplicity of the Bible, in its evidences, conceals a depth 
of wisdom, a fund of p^inciplefl^ an extent of adaptation, which 
have ooly been more and more displayed as the progress ot 
sound learning and just reasoning have given occasion for the 
examination. Every thing in human knowledge has fallen 
into its tide and aided its flow. Historical researches pene- 
trate the most obscure recesses of past events, and pour their 
contributions into the Christian treasury. The studies of 
natural philosophy open new worlds of science, and prepare a 
wider bed for the divine religion. 

The philosophy of mind at length admits all the foundations 
of our argument by confining itself to facts and experience.t 

■ Verplank. 

I At this momFnt two inalKncei occur to me ; one in monti philoso 
phy, the other in naloml ; which I cite merely so BpecimenB. Mr 
Locke') doctrine conceniiiig the aouices of ideas has been grneiallj 
admitted, thoagh not without & lecret Bugpician that there must be 
■omelhinff wrong io the philosophy of the Hlatement; as a univenal 

__.- — -F J.:. J .1 — jenlary principles of moiah impressed 

ience of roan, seem taken for gianted 

.._ ._, . most intelligent writers now agree, 

that some innate laws of thonght, by which tire connection and relatiim 
of our ori^nat ideas are governed, eii at. Locke had maintained the 
poorces of our primary ideas to be the objects ofaense^ and he had 
retarred na for our complex ODos to the connection and relation of 
ibvM ori^nal ideas one with vuOhet. And Uiia relation is now let 



notion of deity and Bome elementaij 
by Almighty God upon ihe coneeienoi 
in Christianity. The lateal and mosi 
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SB her sisteT science has long done. The BubordinUe brtnchea 
of knowledge, geograph;, chronology, geology, minerdogy, 
lend their aid to the defence of the CbristiaD religion. 

And all this is the more obsenrable, because, whilst tha 
proofs of Cbiistianity are thus in progress, the objections snd 
leasoningB of infidetity ue diminishing in ibrce and fading 
away. Truth takes root and flomiahes; fallacies droop ana 

tied ■.od acknaivledged br Brawn, oat. lateit matiiplirricuiD, to depend 
on certain nutural l&we of the banuui mind — lawi which uuj be termed 
ianale. Tbiu Locke and Stillingfleet >iG, alter > century ind « luir, 
reconciled i and philosophy i> found to accord with rereUtion mors 
eiplicid; u to the original impiesB of God on the human faculties 
and powers. Thii remurk was made by bishop James, 

Again, in natural philosophy, water had forages been conKdered as 
a primary and simple element. Modern chemists have proved it by 
experiment, to consist of inflanimabte and vital lir.' Thay have also 
proved that these gaaea, mixed in the piopartion to conatituta 
water,! form the most dreadfully explosive mixture known in nature- 
Volcanic mountains are probably nothing hut vast macbines, whera 
these gases have been generated and pri^uced those explosions and 
detonations which have astonished mankind in every age. The de- 
compositjon of water precedes the explosious. Before anyrreat erup- 
tion of Vesuvius, not only does the water disappear in all the wells of 
Maples, and other towns at the foot of the mountains, but even tha 
sea retires, and marine animals, abuidoned by their uaUva elemeot, 
expire upon the shore. When the eruption took place which formed 
a new mountain three milea in circumference, near to -the ancient 
Futeoli, the whole of the Lucrine lake became dry. When the gase- 
ous elements of water, then, are exposed to combustion in the bowels 
of the volcano, liquid rocks are ejected in the form of lava, whato 
mountains are blown into the air, and the explosion is beard to Iho 
distance of many leagues. What an illustration does this afibrd of the 
power of Ood ! How does it demonstrate to us that the world lAay at 
Ls will be burnt ap— That If he who said, " Let there be light and 
there was light," — and " who holds the water* in the hollow of his 
hand," were to say, " Lit tbb Witers ie uecobfobed," the " ele- 
ments wonld melt with fervent heat, and the heavens pass away with 
■ aTeatnoiBe.''t 

These instances are taken from a thousand other? ; they are by no 
means necessary to the Christian argument. Wiiateyer Mr. Loclui 
thought, the Scripture account of man's moral nature, and the im- 
press of God upon his mind, was not to be doubled ; in whatever ig- 
norance we might have remained as to the dreadfulljfcx plosive con- 
■tituenis of water, the truth of the future destcucUon of the world by 
fire would not have been less certain. 

But it must be obvious, that facts such as these, which illustrate 
the positions and manifest something of the probability of llie eventa 
which revelation foretells, are not without their importance. 
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die. Theyappearbloommgforaninstant; bnt, wanting root, 
thej perish.. As conscience recovers its sway, and tlie force 
of particular temptations is duninished, Christianity regains 
her dominion over the heart. Infidelity now has scarcely 
a plausible argument left.* The evidences of rereiatioH 
strengthen upon reflection, matnre with our years, advance in 
force and practical demonstration as we approach eternity, and 
gather new brightness in the lime of sickness, sorrow and 
impending dissolution. There never was a mind brought 
feirly to iKar on the subject, but tresh materials sprung up 
around it, just in proportion to its means of knowledge and 
capBcitiea of combination ; nor is there any period which so 
fully illustrates its solid virtue, as the moment of the decay of 
life and the lapse of all eartlily things. 

At the present time, Christianity is tlie religion of all the 
civilized nations of the world. After eighteen hundred years, 
she stands as the acknowledged source of religious truth and 
duty. Tlie mind of man under the greatest advantages, the 
verdict of intellect, is in favor of Christianity. On such a 
question, we are not to estimate the weight of authority by 
numbers, but by the amount of inquiry, by the investigation 
actually made, by the habits of intellectual efibrt, the knowl' 
edge, the information, the moral feeling, in thos6 who prose^ 
cute it In this view, one Christian nation outweighs ail the 
prostrate people of Uie Indies and Americas; and the pnblio 
attestation to the Christian faith by the flower of the hrnnaa 
race, demonstrates the force of its evidences upon the minds 
best capable of estimating them aright. 

Id short, the evidences have so accumulated, that individu- 
als can only prosecute in detail certain divisions of them. To 
enter ufton the whole question fully, a man should be a stranger 
to no branch of history or science ; he must identify himself 
with the designs of Providence in every age ; he must be the 
narrator of the wonderful dispensations of God and the nwral 
education of the human race. He must recount all the labors 
of the vast syiety of CBristians, which is the intermediate 
chain between earth and heaven. He mnst embrace the 
whole kindred of men, nineteen twentieths of whorn entered 
into history with Christianity. He must trace out the new 
principle of action which the gospel sets at work — love, which 

* Bishop J. B. STitnneT spologiies fbr uiBwerEng in arguilKnt of Vol- 
nej, on the ground tb*.t, bad u it ii, it ia the on^ on« he can Bud >d 
Tuicad aguurt Chiiitianily. 
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eonstitates such K ^iii£ in the mectaanism of soci*! life, u 
ultimately to change human society, and piepare its recon- 
stiuotion on a new basis, without injuring any eatabliahed re- 
lations of iL He must fiillow out the new literature which 
Christianity has introduc«(l; and trace put the history of the 
mass of the nations of the world in their progress or their do- 
cltue — their cifilization, arts, sciences, philosophy, all that 
characterizes or modifies the moral existence of man. And 
when he has attempted this, or any division of this infinite 
subject, he. will confess that he has only saluted the question 
at the threshold, and that he must leave to others the derel- 
opment — its progress and accumulation. 

What a prospect this! What scenes streteh all around! 
What an expansive and life-giving tide is Christianity! What 
a gradual but steady progress do we perceive is its evidences, 
&om the first source of grace in paradise to the present hour 1 
But, in the next place, 

II. Let ua observe the imcidentai. and itnbxpectbd 

MAKNEB IN WHICH THE FLOOD HAS BBEN THUS FORHBO. 

For whence have come the tributary streams T Have ar^ 
ficial beds been excavated to convey to it, with immense labor, 
the waters of other rivers? Have channels been turned from 
their course, like that of the ancient Euphrates, by the arm 
of power T No; most has been incidental and unlooked-for, 
so far as man has been concerned. 

We have repeatedly noticed the artless and martificial 
character of the Christian evidences; their independence of 
each other ; the sudden influx and convergence of the mate- 
rials of proof And now that we are casting back a glanco 
upon the whole subject, we repeat the remark. We bid you 
reflect that all this mass of testimony is not a contrived, sys- 
tematic arrangement, set forth in the Holy Scriptures, or pre- 
pared by inspired writers, and handed down for the conviction 
of mankind. No, every thing arose spontaneously. Circum- 
stances have created the Christian evidences. Enough was 
always included in the revelation itself for the conviction of 
every sincere inquirer. But, for the rest, all was called forth 
by occasion, amidst the struggles of human passions and the 
conflicts of the church with her foes. 

Christianity, in her native dignity, threw herself upon man- 
kind. Her divine records plead her own cause. Here ia 
always enough to verify a divine revelation. Every thing 
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else ia incideiittil, and fras drawn into argument as oeeftiUelt 
arose. 

The first Christian apologists httd noriewto th« eig^iteetrih 
century, or the coariction of nations dien unborn, when they 
were compelled to appeal to the heathen empe^tira, ofl the Im. 
jtiHtice of the sufferings to which thfey were exposed. Theit 
object waa to defend themselves from the calumnieS witb'WhioIt 
ihey were assailed, and to effect the contefsioD of thehr coii^ 
temporaries. What did Justin Martyr, or Tertnllian, or St 
Augustine, foresee of the use which would be made of thei* 
testimony a thousand or fifteen hundred yesr» after their own 
times ? Still less did Tacitus and Suetonius imagine the im^ 
portant purposes to which their admissions of all the chief 
facts of Christianity would be turned^ after the indignant con- 
tempt of the historians tbetnselves had become harmles*. 
What did Julian or Porphyry foresee of the yaliie of those 
incidental notices of the facts connected with Ghrisiiaitity^ 
which escaped them in the Nvarnith of their invective against 
the religion T When Gelsus, in his eiimity against the gospel, 
overwhelmed Origen with his sophisms and cavils, little did he 
imagine that, the arguments on either side being disr^arded, 
the facts which were admitted in common Would form a bul- 
wark of the Christian faith. Still less did the Jewish writers 
conceive that, in attributing th^ Christian mrracles to the 
powers of an occult magic, they were acknowledging facta <M 
which w^should build our faith, ages after the hypothesis of 
ft false philosophy had been exploded. 

In the mean time, the Christian religion marched on, — in 
the midst of the scorn of the learned, the force of the power* 
fill, the hatred of governments, the malignity of the heattieit 
and Jewish priesthoods — and, sustained by an inmiMe handi 
made good its cause, till Constanline mounted the throite, and 
the empire assumed the name of Christian. All was natural^ 
unpretending, honest truth. 

Proofs, however, began imperceptibly to be collected. The 
authenticity of the sacred books was examined; the records 
of martyrs were searched info; the tradition of ancient fictt 
was investigated ; ecclesiastical memoirs were composed J 
controversies arose ; the numbers on each side are mentioned \ 
the councils which assemble are enumerated ; the coDdemna<- 
lion of heretics is placed on record. Thus, fiicta and doc- 
trines are incidentally ascertained. Things conW out by 
bcoaaions, by circumstances tmforeseen and anplaimed. It to 
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only after i UtpM ofcentatiH that mn'a KttestioB is directed 
to the collecting into & series the aacceseire proofs. The tide 
of lime roila down, and beara on its surftce the various mate- 
rials, from which diligent obaervation culia here and there k 
particle of aneXpeet^ and impMtant eridence ; aa the wild 
American gathers from the bed of his magnificeat rivers the 
minutb but valuable particles of gold and silver. As litera- 
ture widens, the scattered etementa of |m>of ate brought is— ^ 
coins, medola, inscriptions, antiquities, re-written mannscripta 
discovered in moaasterioB, contribute their unexpected tea* 
tlmony. 

Not otily the first oeoaaiona are nnloohed-for, but the nib- 
sequent reascma for bringing out and detailing the proof! are 
equally incidental. 

A literary age abounds with infidelity. The credibility of 
the gos||el history is, after seventeen hundred years, reduced 
into regular proof,* fer the purpoae of meeting the new cir- 
cumstances of the times. It ia shown tb« the early fathevs 
cite almost all the New Testament ; and that the heretics 
never call in question the authenticity of the Iwoks. 

Yet, further, multitudes of individuals are en^loyed in these 
9fotke who have given no evidence of persmial piety, or of any 
firm faiih in the peculiarities of the religion which they 
defend. Some front literary curiosity; some fftun tbe'trrita- 
tkm of controversy; somefrbm professional studies, are led to 
contribute their quota, who yet avow a disbdief in runy of 
the characteri^io doctrines of Tedemption. 

Hovr much these points increase the fbree of the vht^e 
argument in favoi of Christianity, I need not say. Tbey do 
this in several ways. 

They show that there has been Ko KrUMrr in Chwstun- 
iTr TO HAKE OUT A CASE ; no provision ft* petty difliculties ; 
no timidity in passing through the succession of ages and 
nations. No: Christianity walks on her Way, strtoig in 
her native authority, and conscious that, on whatever side 
she is contemplated, there ia evidence enough fbr every nq- 
cere inquirer. 

They also demonstrate the siecret cARe of the Divine 
Pkotidencb over the religion, which, in *ays unseen by man, 
and over which he had no control, laid up these nmteriala of 
proof. Enough has beeo preser*<sd of the earliest Christiaii 

* By UtelaMrlof I-aidiMf iUtdldieatittmpOHTiel 
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^h <rf other kinds of erid«)ce, to flimish oa in 
these latter days with abundant sources of testimofly. 

It likewise abowa that we are in a series op continval 
ACCESSIONS to the eTidences of religion. The case is not 
closed. New incidents may arise, as they have done in every 
preceding age, to confirm the proof; new manuscripts may 
be found; new notices in heathen authors; new series of 
quotations in the fathers ; new monuments of antiquity ; new 
lights from the actual state of mankind. 

III. But let us contemplate the stream of evidence in its 

ACTDAL MASS AND VOLUME ^FOBK .OIJB ETEB, AND PRESENT- 
UfO THE BOPE OF ITS BEINfl ABOUT TO VISIT AND FERTILIZE 
THE WHOLE EARTH. 

Let ua view the present flow and course of the stream ; let 
us see how far it is now more unimpeded than ii^fbrmer 
periods; more cleared of obstructions; more ready to burst 
out into new regions,. and bless the most distant shores. 

Yea ; never was the great Christian argument so disembar- 
rassed &om extraneous matter; never did it bear so directly 
upon the consciences of men ; never was there a period of 
tlie world when all seemed waiting for those secret operations 
of the divine mercy, to which all argument is subordinate, 
and without which no evidences can convince or persuade. 

1. For, do we not stand on the elevation of eighteen 
OKNTuRiEa, or rather of six thousand tears 1 Does not 
what we have noticed of the incidental manner in which the 
Chriatian proofs were collected, and the immense aggregation 
of them, place us on a vantage-gronnd for the fiirther prose- 
cution of the argument? Iraes not all past experience, all 
past history, all the divisions and heresies in the visible church, 
all the noble virtues in the invisible, all the changes and alter- 
ations in the attacks of the great spiritual adversary, all the 
exhausted effects of infidelity on individuals and nations, give 
us meaus of observation now, far beyond all preceding periods 
of time? And if we use these facts of actual experience with 
humility, will they not materially aid us io our cause 1 

3. ^d do not the various methods of trbatino tbb 
XTiDBNCEB in former times, furnish us with lights for our 

Suidance in the present 1 We trace the excellences and 
elects of our predecessors, in order to learn wisdom ourselves. 
The first apologists formed a primitivb school of writers 
on the evidences of Christianity. Justin Martyr, Tertullian, 
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Gregory NazUnzen, Arnobius, LaetaDtiiH, Angustiife, poured 
out the simple compluints of a persecuted aud despised people, 
at the feel of the reigning heathen powers. Direct details 
of proofs they gave not : they saw, they felt, they exhibited the 
tirtue of Christianity. They had chiefly to repel the unheard- 
of calumnies which rested on the new religion. Their apol* 
ogies are personal vindications of a deeply-injured cause. 

The dark ages were sunk too low in a petty scbolastte 
tTieoIogj, to pay much regard to a species of argument which 
was not wanted, when the human mind was struggling with 
other evils — superstition, ignorance, spiritual tyranny. 

At the reformation, apdogiea were again produced, ntom 
to defend the Protestant doctrines than to establish the gen-" 
eral Christian authority. The rise of Deism was not imme^ 
diate ; and the demand fbr regiiUr defences of revelation 
not directly made. 

The school of what we ma^ cdl' the eitbrsht defenders of 
< ^-hristianity arose with Plessis du Mornay,* and was firilowed 
>i > by Grotius,t Huet,j and others, who, with too little regard 
pe-haps to the inward blessings of Christianity, attempted to 
dejionstrate its divine authority by leartied argaments, rejbr* 
encea to heathen authors, and a deduction of inferences litdti 
level to the understanding, and iess addressed to the heaita of 

The THEOLOGICAL cUss oF writerj on evidenced arose in 
our own country towards the middle of the seventeenth cen>- 
tury, from the host of eminent divines and pious and devoted 
Gfaristians which that age produced. Baster, Oweh, Ifaly* 
burton, Turretin then wrote, and rested thei^ cauie chieBy 
On the character of the Scriptures, the infinite ext^Ilency 
and glory of the matters revealed, the testimony of the Sphit 
to the human heart. 

The revulsion of this order of reaeoners produced the 
HeTAFiiTBicAL class of the same period, or a little later, in 
which far too much Was conceded to the Deist — he was meti 
on his own ground far too courteonsly, and was refuted indeed, 
but refuted laboriously on the Iboting of metaphysical reason- 
ing. Chandler, Jenkins, Leland, Stillingfleet, and perhaps 
Doddridge and Beattie, may be ranked in this series. 

The unsatisfactory results of taking this ground at length 
led to a simple exposition of the facts of Christianity in the 
BisToaicAL school in which Patey stands pre-eminent, from 
* Bom 1549. I Boin 1S83. { B<itB 16W. 
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his skin in conducting hifi argument, htainer, Leslie, West, 
are of this class in our own countrj ; as Mjchaelis, L^, Bul- 
let, Bonnet, Stocli, are on the continent. The omisaions of 
these apolc^ists lay in an underralaiuff or concealment of the 
iateinal eijdeoces — in a secular tone omtiocination — an intel- 
lectual effort to make men Christians, without sufficient reF- 
eiutce to the divine Saviour in bis death and sacrifice, and 
- the divine Sanctifier in his influences and grace. 

The Christian writers — for so I must call them — hare 
arisen of late j^ars ; who, noting all that seemed good in the 
former schools, have been careful to carry out Christianity 
into its practical consequences and appeal to the conscience 
nnd heart. Pascal led the way to this kind of writings — a 
man who was in advance of his age in this, a& in other points. 
Butler followed in his steps, and laid the foundation of 
the complete overthrow of infidel objections, by a considera- 
tion of the ignorance of man. The present bishop of Durham 
has aided, by his exposition of the History of' Infidelity.* 
Soame Jenyns contributed many valuable thoughts. But the 
bishc9 of Chestert is confessedly the leader in this school, 
and baa given the first complete specimen of what a knowl- 
edge of the real character of Christianity can do in the great 
argument, j: 

These various methods of conducting the defenceof Chris- 
tianity are of the greatest use in guiding our judgment in the 
present daj. 

3. Nor do the important facts now ascertained and 
admitted on all hands, operate less beneficially. It is now 
clearly understood that the state of the heathen world is sub- 
stantially the aame at this hour as it was at the time of St. Paul 
— that is, every age has been confirming his statements. The 
inefEcacy of all means to benefit those nations, or any other, 
except as Christianity is humbly relied on, has also been de- 
monstrated. The experiment made of the baneful effects of 
infidelity, on the largest scale, during the period of the last 
fifty years, has been, alas ! but too complete in all parts of 
the continent — the nations have been compelled to unsay all 
their blasphemies, and return to some jvofessiou of the Chris- 
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tian faith. The rtnitj and friTolit; of the specnlatire objec- 
tions of Deism hare been acknowledged, and the solid foun- 
dation of facta on which Christianity reata generally admitted.* 
The arguments of skeptics are now beneath the consideration 
of. any serious mind. Infidelity has, indeed, been fairly 
driven off its ground, and been compelled to encamp within 
the professed Christian enclosure ; and now appears under 
the forms of Socinianism and Neologism — a circumstance of 
some importance. It is an acknowledged fact, moreover, that 
the gospel is efEcacious to enl|ghten and console man, to raise 
ind animate, to pardon and blesa him. The euccesa of 
misaions has established this.t 

4. A further assistance is derived from the clearer laws 
or HEABoNiNo which are now acknowledged, and the im- 
provements nnifersally made in the estimate of evidence. 
This we have more Uian once noticed.} But it demands 
remark here, that what Lord Bacon and Pascal insisted upon 
two centuries since, in the prosecntion of natural philosophy, 
is now universally admitted in all branches of knowledge — 
that hypothesis, conjecture, opinions, syatems, are of no value 
ag^nst matters of experiment and actual phenomena — that 
we know nothing of the causes of things — tliat we are to con- 
aider facta as first principles, and to deduce consequences only 
on the basis of a wide induction.^ This is all that Christian 
apologists want, to establish the ruined state of man, the need 
of revelation, the effects of Christianity upon the heart, the 
import of its various instructions, and the grace with which 
it is to be received. I say nothing of the external evidences, 
because they have never been much contested. The clearer 
notions, however, of the nature of just reasoning upon the laws 
of evidence, leave the ground unencumbered — we are dis- 
embarrassed from a thousand shackles — the case has a free 
■cope and fair consideration. 

5, But all these points would he of less moment, if the 
GRACE ANU MERCY OF GoD weTO uot tuming the minds of men 
to the best and most effective statement of the whole subject.|l 

* Some French wfiten be^in to aSect to despisa matters of &ct, 
under the term, Religion factice ! 

t Take any ooeeB— thoss in the South Ses Islandi— in West Africa 
—in India. Take the cbuicbe* faanded I); Swarti, foi example. 
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Tlus is Ibe peculiar adTauU^ of tli« preseiU period, AaX .a 
revival of genuine Christiauity liaa called men's ailentiioii 
to that simple method of arguing Christianity, which, without 
omitting human learoing and historical testiipony, chi^j 
dwells on the inward emcacj and excellency of the reli^on 
itself! This is the course which common sense, past experi- 
ence, and the honor of God, unite to persuade. 

For nothing can be so contrary to ctHomon sense, as jq 
leave out the practical excellence of Christianitj, when you 
ftre about to invite men to embrace the religion — it is to con. 
cea] the most attractive and important jneans of persuasion. 
And long experieoce of the inemcacy of merely mtellectuiil 
conviction ought to teach us that man — depraved, fallen, 
miserable man — can never be gained over to salvation, unless 
he be directed from the first to the main point — a subjection 
of the underitanding and passions to the divine will. And, 
indeed, the honor of God demands this course. Are we to 
conceal his revelation, and take up siicb ports of it as we 
may choosei Can we expect his grace and blessing, if we 
have not humility and moral courage to avow our need <^ 
them? Will the grace of the divine Spirit rest upon our 
arguments, if we do not place in a promineut light our con- 
stant dependence on his aid 1 Will the blessed Saviour own 
the books which pass over his great redemption? 

But the mercy of God is leading meo now to that union of 
the historical and internal proofs which never ought to have 
been interrupted. Men are now selecting from the various 
schools of Christian apologists what ia solid and useful, and 
presenting thena in a popular form for the instruction of man- 
kind. The personal piety of the primitive school,— the clas- 
sical illustrations of the literary, — tlie deep reverence for 
Scripture "m the theological ,^the sound reasonings of the 
metaphysical, — and the plain matters of fact of the historical 
class of writers on evidence, being judiciously employed by 
the .truly Christian advocate, the consciences of men will be 
more closely addressed than ever, the question of the truth of 
Christianity will be presented in its native force, the heart 
will be af^aled to and engaged in the service of God, the 
first entrance of skeptical objections will be prevented by 
sound principles well fixed in the mind. God will be honored 
in the evidences, as much as he is in the doctrines and obe< 
dience of the gospel ; and, indeed, the foundation both of doc* 
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trise uid (diedienee will be Uid in a weltiaeuled convictMn of 
the truth of the ChristiiiD rev«IUioa. 

What a prospect, ^ten, ^oes thie present to the eye which 
would view the whole mighty tide of avideDce I How wide 
and deep does it flow ! How disemharrassed trom material 
impedimenta ! How bright are the hopes of the future b^ 
pioeaa of mat^tiad ! Every thing seema ready in the &atne> 
work of Christianity ; in the state of the Chriatian ar|;ament; 
in the condition of the world ; in the progress of the accn> 
Biulating evideaoea ; Sx the breaking forth of the rintr of lib 
finm its present narrow channel, and ita leitilising the whole 
unh. 

It is to contribute, in Mune feeble measure, to this reault, 
that the author has ventured on the haaardous attempt which 
he is now bringing to a dose. Thirty or forty years of atten< 
tion to the subject have confinced^um ctf the impottuce, in 
a day like the present, of stating the Christian eridences, Dot 
in a way of intellectual conviction merely, iKit of practical imr 
pcession upon the heart. 

This he has attempted, aaxk>iu to (^n a way for othenta 
prosecute the in^iry in its beat manner — a manner whidh 
unites the honor of God and a dependence upon his grace, 
jrtth an appeal to the understanding and c 
4und. 



Hay the author be p^nnitted to address, in concluston, 

I. The RUI.EKS and oorBRNoits of ma bbloved countbt, 
and to urge upon th^n the duty of examining thoroughly the 
question of Christianity, and acting courageously in their pub- 
lic and private capacity, as becomes sincere believers in that 
revelation 1 

Never did our country occupy so exalted a position in the 
eye of mankind, as at tbe present moment; and- yet never 
was there a crisis when the faith of Christianity was mon 
essential to the permanence of oar prosperity. Tbe spirit of 
universd inquiry, of intellectual efibrt, which is now pushiog 
itself forward on all h^ds, can only be safely directed by ()w 
manly uid national avowal of oar adherence to the Christian 
ftith.* Revelation teaches kings and legislators that a secret 
Providence orders tbe affairs of nations — tliat si 
* BMiop BlomlieM. 

VOL. u. SB 
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divine hand — tha.t defeat, and discontent, and division, and an- 
archj are the ordinary inflictions which the Almighty permits, 
for the piuiisbmeut of a wicked peo[de. To eEpouee Chris* 
tianitj, then, is to gire at once a right direction to a spirit of 
hirestigation, and to ensure the blessing of God upon our 
national counsels. 

Let the legislator consider the picture of a Christian astion 
when full; acting up to its principles ;* and let him Temember 
that every vice discouraged, every national act of piety pro- 
moted, every statute passed in tavor of moral and religious 
order, is so much gained (o the permanent gktry of our cotu* 
try. Nor should the most exalted personages forget tiuU 
Christiuiity reveals aitch obligations, impoaes such duties, 
calls for such exerdons, that no rank is exempt from the liill 
measure of responsibility. Nay, the higher the station the 
deeper is the accountableness, because the mcM^ widely is the 
mischief of a bad example diffused, and the more numerous 
the victims seduced into sin and irreligion. 

And what can be the cement of national virtue, subjection 
to the laws, mutual love, activity in every generons enterprise, 
bnt Christianity ; which, implanting the one new and grand 
principle of love to God and vknevoleimce to man, contains 
in itself the seeds of all improvement, the chain of universal 
union and peace, the spring of ^very mild and generous dis- 
position T Yes, Christianity is the grand remedy for the>evils 
of mankind, whether in their social or personal capacity. It 
precisely checks and goes to extinguish that principle of de- 
based selfishness, which is the ruin of states, and to cherish 
that truepublic spirit, which is the parent of all virtuous effort; 
whilst it unites man with God, elevates him to the highest 
efforts of which his nature is capable, and prepares him for 
eternity. 

But let the great remember, further, that it is not only in their 
official capacities that they must vindicate the cause of Chris- 
tianity, but in their domestic and private conduct. If reve- 
lation is to govern our population, it will be very much by 
means of the upright, pure and consistent example propc^tis^. 
by those of distinction and influence to the mass of the nation. 
The personal virtue, 'the marked attention to religious duties, 
the constant observation of the Lord's day, the honor put upon 
the name of the Almighty, upon his word and ministers ; the 

* Lecture zviil. on the Tendeiw; afChriituuiitr. 
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right use of iofluettce, the consoieatious disposal ofpatron^o ; 
ttM employment of wealth to the noblest purposes; the edu- 
cation and tostruction of the poor: these are amongst the 
duties whtcb Christianitj' imposes upCHi the great and honora- 
ble. To lead forward their countrymen in designs of benevo- 
lence, to marshal them in parposes of charitj, in the diSiision 
of the Scriptures over the world, and in the dissemination of 
missions; these are becoming acts of the Christian noble and 
■tatesman. 

Aad lor all these ends, let them imbibe the peculiar grace 
-and influence of the Christianity which they profess. Let 
them not be Christians by halves. The fallen heart of man, 
the power of the cross of the Saviour Jeeus Christ, the opera- 
tioDsof the Holy Spirit in lenewiog the whole soul, the life of 
faith and lo»e, the necesgity of communion with God, separa- 
tion from the vanities of the world, and devout preparation for 
eternity ; these are the peculiarities of Christianity, from which 
alone, as from a root fixed in a fertile soil, can ^e abundant 
fruits of a Christian life be produced. 

Christianity is every thing or nothing. If it be true, it is 
true in all its parts, in all its discoveries, in all its consequences. 
And none are more solemnly called on to imbibe its very in- 
most principles, than those who, from their elevated rank and 
the flatteries and follies which usually surround them, ate most 
exposed to a worldly and inefficient profession of that holj 
fiuth. 

II. But may the author venture to turn himself to his rkvi 

KKEND BRETHREN AND FATHERS IN THE HINISTRT OF 

Christ's chcrcb of every profession, but especially of his 
owQ beloved Protestant apostolical English church ? 

On them will rest, after all, the great burden of instructing 
mankind and carrying out the evidences of Christianity into 
their holy efficacy upon the heart and life. They are the 
upoint^ stewards, messengers, ambassadors of the King of 
kings. They represent their Saviour in the world ; they 
[H'each his doctrines; they administer his sacraments; they 
apply his promises; they give warning of the solemn conse- 
<|ueiices of disobedience. Christianity is interpreted by their 
life, prop^ated by their labors, estimated by their spirit. 
They create the practical standard, the tone, the general no- 
tion of what religion demands of man. And what but the 
decline from the purdy of the gospel, ia doctrine and prsc^cOf 
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wmoagsi m, bu beeli tbe oecasioti of U» lunentable state of 
llitags ia Christendom 1 Revered brethren, I take a full share 
mjaelfin this gnilt It is the ministry secularized, dinbonor- 
ed, sunk down into tame and worldly geaeralities, Vhich has 
ep^Md tbe flood-gates of infidelity upon Europe. Men bare 
known little of re&i, vital, Bcriptnral Chriatiaaity. They hare 
taken up- their opinioiw from the defective aad erixmeoua, 
though, perhaps, fashionable doctrines of the day; and from 
the vain, speculative, indulgent, worldly lives of the mintaters 
of Cbriatianity. 1'hauk Ood for that renewed senw of duly 
and re^ioDsibUity which is vieitiog Eurt^, and which appears 
in oar return to the pure truth of the Bible m our doc^iDBS 
and lives, in onr zeal fi» propagating the gospel abroad, and 
in our active and humble discharge of tbe paotorsl duties at 
bome. 

Let me be allowed to offer two or three suggestions. We 
Are ever in danger ofm^-rAKina talent, efibrt, eiertioo^ fbv 
enuigelical doctrine and the mighty (^ratioiH (^ grace ; we 
are in danger of leaning to literary taste, acatenras of iotel^ 
lect, MciUai etoqoence, a ^rit of partisan^ip, die discovbry 
xnd nsdae ^vMioii of noveltiee. Let an humbie, hdy, p<B4 
oxhibilioii of the gond be our eonstant aim: The full, sim- 
(de, naaffecied {Mwhing of CbriK^MUoified, is alltiie ampti^ 
todfl of its doeMneVt ud ia' all dm sweeUieM and iovdineM 
•f its |»&otica] Ihiitv^dua is Christianity. The San aod 
Spirit of God are the peculiarities of revelation, and they 
must be the peculiarities of our ministry ; and this ia the 
aune spirit of humility, bttmUa dependeoce apcm God for K 
Messing, oad ascription of every thmg to him, which we see 
IB tbe ini^ired episdea. In short, tbe Bible expounded and 
^iplied; revelatioti in it» own words and itansdvesimplicgty; 
butb a« it came dmm from tbe Father of lightB, and is con- 
ngaed m the boob we have been defending; the Bdy Scrips 
teres expounded to tbe heart by the Holy Spirit by whom 
ibey were indited — this ia tbe Christian ministry. What has 
hunlan reasoning ever done 1 How powerless is reason in 
her speculatiom even In mattere relating to this world ! What 
htts ever been discovered or effected by hypothesis and theo> 
ty ? No inventions in medicine, or any other practical sch 
enoe, have been the result of abstract notions and reasonings. 
HiMlest and diligent obecTvation has alone arranged die great 
and solid acquisitions of tcienoe. CbrisliBnity, onee achnowl^ 
edged aa divine, is otiT grand espRiBcnt; ftoiu it we pmoeed 
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M fromiirBt princii^M ; thence \r« derive our elementa of 
reasoning, our means of iostTuction, our grounds of hope, our 
confidence of eitreugth and auccess. For the minister to keep 
close to the Bible is the same ae for the philosopher to keep 
close to nature, and the statesman to the records of expe- 

But with this let ua join all that expansive chakity which, 
in this imperfect world, is so essential, to any umted efforts 
for the gl(»y of our Safiour. Troth is not fully, and in all its 
parb, revealed ; the degree of divine illumination differs in 
each Christian minister ; the measures of attainment, both as 
to knowledge and holiness, are widely and almost indetinitely 
varied ; the force of reasoning Irom premises, and the faculty 
of following out consequences from them, exist in very distinct 
degrees; the calmness and deliberation of the mind, in com- 
ing to conclusions, are widely different ; whilst Satan's great 
aim is to divide and estrange Christians from each other. 
What causes are these for forbearance ! How large a part of 
our state of probation here consists in bearing with each 
other ; in forgiving, counselling, aiding, strengthening one 
the other I In ail main points we agree. The simplicity <^ 
the leading truths of Scripture, received by the teaching of 
the Holy Spirit, and expounded by a well-regulated conscience, 
create a substantial unity in all true Christians. Dwell on 
these capital points. Let others have no more than their 
proportionate weight. FfJlow each your own best convictions ; 
but do not agitate and rend the church. Keep closely to- 
gether. Let us spend our strength on better matters than 
controversy. Let us exhibit to our people a united &ont; 
let us infuse a harmonious spirit ; let us follow the evidences 
of our faith, as they are gathered from books, with the evi- 
dences which are apparent in the temper and deducihle from 
a Christian conduct. Let each of ua fill up, in the best 
manner we are able, our several platforms of discipline, in a 
spirit of consistency, indeed, but of charity; and leave the 
hope of agreeing formally oa all points, till we reach the world 
of full revelation and unclouded light and glory. 

To the simple preaching of the gospel, and the loveliness 
of real charity, let ns add DiLiasNCE and compassion in 
THE pAsTOBAi. nuTiEB, and we shall discharge our main 
i^l^ations as rainialers of religion. Where shmJd the shep. 
herd be but with bis tlock I What avail public instructions, 
if the detail be not filled up in private ? Where ia the Chrw^ 
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tknity we profbM,ifitbe exbaosted in x few fcrmftl and bri^ 
exhibitk»s, and do not descend into the daily life 1 How 
little do the body of out people ondeistand of ooi elaboraW 
ocmpoeitiwiB, oiueM, by catechetical instroctiona, by private' 
expoMtions, byapplicationoftrutb to tbe individual conscience, 
we make them intelligible 1 What liaa a minister of religion 
lo do with literary trifling, ttith «oridly viaitA, with light read- 
ing, widi fiivoloaB avoeattona, which unfit him for serious 
etady, rendet the Bh>ie distafiteful, and indiqK)ee fahn for the 
|irivue care of souIb. I«t us only so carry our Chrislituiity 
into practic«, as to add these pastoral duties to oar other 
engagements as ministers, and we may hope for a large 
measure of the divine grace to descend itpon us. 

May I suggest aJso the ekpedieneyof fatino horb rkoard 

TBAK HAS BEXN CSUALLT nONK TO T«K SUBJECT Of TIffl 

tfviDBNCBS, which we have been dtscnssing in this work! 
Can we hope to preserve our people in the faith, unless we 
teach them the grounds of that &ith t Can we expect them 
to pass Unhurt through the Imets of enemies, if we give them 
no shield to protect their breasts ? Why do oar populatiini so 
soon faU away from Christianity, bni because conscieiice was 
never fairty informed of the gronnds of bdiefl Let as, then, 
iitBtm«t them in the fbimdations of Christianity; ahd let ns 
unite, in doing so, the internal with the eitemel evidenoes ; 
let us make the bisttwical the introduction to the inwnd 
|>roor». Thns may we baptt that our youth, well-eetablisbed 
in their fakh, tenderly watched Over by their pastors, infldmod 
whh a spirit of charity, and growing more and more in the 
knowledge utd obedience of the peculiarities of revelatkat, 
will be a seed ui serve our God, and hand down to the next 
^ the truth wbi^ we deliver to them in this. 

III. To THB ll0HBLE AWB TeAcBjIBLB, AND MTBCTAIxt-T 

VBC TOpRo, amongst his readers, let the author be, ftnally, al- 
lowed to address hims^. 

I have in these Lectures been endeavoring to urge on yon 
the importance of cordially obeying the Chnatian revelation. 
Let me afiectionnely entreat yo« to enter into the great sub- 
ject. Lei it penetrMe your sool. Lei its antbority enttencfa 
rtself in your understand mg, and its h<^y and elevated troths 
in ywar inmost conscieoce and heart. Tnm a deaf ear to the 
voiee of s«ora, atid the temptatkms of sensualit}^. Remeinbef , 
awttnag it mar» easy thUt to inject donbta into iba faflen 
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betrtofmui, wbieb itnnjtake nmeh srgiumnt to etsdioata ; 
juflt as it is euy to kindle, by a single spark, a coDflagratitm, 
which it may take iDfinite labor to extinguish, and much time 
and expense to repair. Hy aim has be«i to tarniBb yoii with 
s proCeotion against the mazes and artifices of infidels, t^ 
exposing the miserable sophistry of their reasoning, and the 
ftwfol rices of their conduct Keep cht&a, then, to ^ Chr)»- 
tiia faith. Refresh yonr memory, from time to time, with a 
review of its chier evidences. If any violent tranptstton aa- 
saalt you, meet the shock by falling back, first on the prictt* 
m1 holiness of Christianity, and then on the general mass of 
proofs of every kind, hy which your faith is sustained. Act 
is one who was told that his honse was falling; that tfae 
webes oS which it was reared were giving way ; and that bit 
(UnUnuaneein it was perilous : ask, "Who is it tells me tbist 
what grootids have I for crediting his inArmMion T bow doei 
his own hdoae stand t what are hi* own fooodatidiis ?" If 
yea find every thing about him ia ruins, you need not nmfili 
perplex yourself with tiawos which proceed from fWly « 
Ignorance. However, jM may examine once sjgain. DeEWeiul 
to the basements of. your abode ; seUoh if^ there are naf 
marks of decs;- Yon are snrptised at tfae strength <^, the 
uches ; yov otwerve no giving way, no one sign of Wie^nes«: 
ruber, every part seems to have settled by time into a' firmei 
ntd more compact state. Remme, then, yonr tranqnillityt 
aad employ the blessing of a secure abode to its proper nsds. 
Thus wdl every renewed examination ctmfirm yoor faith in 
tfae Christiui revelation. 

Bat remember that, in order to this, you mast coiftinns itl 
« [Hractitial and heartfelt obedience to the bleosed SbvloUr wh« 
Iri the centre of divine troth ; in wh6M doctritie, example, 
grace, all CbriatiaTiity is comprised : and who, with the Stnril 
of God, is the divine agent in redemption. So wit) you bti«a 
the witness in yourself If yon use revelatioA, the efldenca 
will break in upon your mind more and morei if you are not 
nsing it, nothing can render it clear : objections will arise, al 
noxious vapors, from a stagnant mass of notions and prejudices 
in your mind. God keeps things in bis own band^ Truth, 
to be strongly seiied, and fully understood, must be obeyedi 
lored, carried out into practice. 

And be assured, that the hjgbeet'eflbrt of the human int^ 
lectiatobow to the divine; thti n<Ad«st exerciser of tbfi hunMft 
powers is to glorifyOod, and aspire after his &Tor; the truest 
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liberty of man is b mbjection to his all-peTfect Creator and 
Lord ; the only genuine source of humsB happiness is the 
acquiescence of our will in the will of God. 

All other advice is poison ; all other means of elevation or 
happiness are the swellings of disease, and the perverse dic- 
tates of a rebellious nature. 

Man's probation consists in this one pwnt; Will facbunt- 
ble his reason before God's all-c«Dprebending knowledge, aad 
bis heart vnd sffectionB before God's all-bol; and perfect 
commands 1 

Christianity is the highest reasoB; the porest morals; the 
only sound philosophy ; the truest hajqiinesB of man. 

All the discoveries in science illnetrste the divine glory in 
creation ; as all the researches of history, and all the testimony 
of experience, display the divine grace in revelatitn. Each 
new discovery adds Bomething to the impression, though little 
to the obligation under which we lie to obey and love God; 
for this obligation is so <leep~^rests on so tirni a foundation— 
«xteDd3 to so many points, and i»nverges into so bright and 
luminous a. centre, as to be little aftictcd' by a single argu- 
ment, more or less clearly stated, or adei^aately perceived. 

Soon will truth shine out without a clottd ; soon will the 
folly of unbelief, and the wisdom of faith, be eeen in otbei 
proportions than at j«-esent ; soon will the moral obligation of 
obedience to such a revelation as Christianity, and the unut- 
terable guilt of rejecting it, appear in their just characters; 
soon will all the passing objections and cavils of men be dis- 
persed as the early dew ; soon will the day of prtAation be 
terminated for ever ; this world, and all its occupations fade 
away ; and an end be imposed on the present scene of things. 
Yes, "the day of the Lord will come as a thief in the night; 
in the which the heavens shall pass away with a. great noise, 
and the elements shall melt with fervent heat ; the earth, also, 
and the works that are therein, shall be burned up."* 
. Then shall the righteous shine forth as the sun in 

THE KINGDOM of their FATHER.."+ 

It is with the purpose of preparing your inquiring minds for 
this sublime «nd awful consummation, that I have addressed 
you in these Lectures ; which, undertaken with great appre- 
hension and self-distrust, I would desire to lay, as an offering, 
<pn the altar of the Christian faith, humbly beseeching the G^ 
* 3 F«t. iii. 10—13. t Hatt. xiii. 4S. 
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of all mercy to pardon the defecu of the writer, and to bless 
and prosper what there is of truth in his statements and rep- 
resentations ; and imploiitig that both author and readers may 
<* find mercy of the IJord in that day."* 

And now, after the example of my most revered predeces- 
Kra in this argument, I would desire to conclude this my 
Utempt, not in words merely, but from the sentiment of my 
heart, with that ascription of praise which tbe illiiminatinj 
%)irit has himself left for oar use : — 

T^ Si Swa^iAi^ fuKa^ tcurvue inrtuiroue, xal tfrVo MonvSt- 

MONO zo*a ecn 
tfar^fi V^i **B* ""^ (W^BtXtiffutii, KjiWKf xni italic, latj wv wrf 
tk ravrae Ttis ajuva£. 'Ali^. 

IOYaa, M, HL 
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Aiattalion ot Chriitunilj (a mao. Bea SuitatiemH. 

AMrta to ibe docQe aiid linnre Bludeui, i. 148. Rulers aud eovenian, iu 
397. Minisler. of Cbiist's cho.cli, 339. The humble aoA leichible, 348. 

Adeiatagti, wbicta cwh iDdiTidusl fass reipectivel; enjoyed in a Chriltiu 
land, uojpeak^ly aagmenl ItK obltgslioD lo receive Cbnitianil^. ii. 30f. 

Alaric, >aldier3 uailer, a woodeiliil example of ihe power ef CknBtianity otm 
Ibe fierce passioos oTmSQ, i. S41. 

Jpociyphal booti b/ Old Tiilamenl, i. Dole, 113. 

Afotr^jilud boakt of !fea TtttanterU are deililule of the eilernal piooft - of 
aulhealiciiy wbicb boloog Id ibe cuiDuicnl books, i. 91. 

ApoitUi, Ihe, of our Lo^, irere twelve separaie witnessee lo the gospel 

' fiuli, I. 117; bad a fbll knowtedgv of Ibe ifaio)^ tbe^ alieMed, 117; were 
CDDipelgnl judges of tba lacu lo wblch Ibaj bore tediowuy, US ; were irf 
ImupareDl iulegrity of ckaraclw, lISjBenoTsouiid miods, aod by do mean* 
eredulooar 119; relate eveata bI the ipot where Ibej occiured, aod before 
Ibe nultilodea who (ritoested Ibeoi, IW; (beir ndweqaenl livei were dit- 
— '-'--d by napaiallelad beasvoleiice and boliuess, 120; and ibey had 



tinfoubed b; 
nouiing loei 



AathaMritii of uritingt defined, i. uoce, 66 ; iflacovered by Ibeii ceolei 
AttOimticiti} of Bit Old TWdimnK coDoecled with that of ibe New, i. fi. 

AutiiBiticity of Ihi bookM of the Nan Teltinaerd lUmda oa Ibe aiiihoriiy al 
aposaePaul, i. 64; illmiratod by Ibal of the Book of Common Piayr- "- 
DoomsdBT Book, 6T; Instiluin of Justinian, 67; Aaciedl ClauK 
Hanifest from Iheir contents, 70 ; aiut. by analogy, from Ibe coodiwl ef tneo 
respeding legal deed), 76. The proofi of, whicHwo pD8*e«s,are imidialioii* 
of the dmne glory, 77 : and demaud our lincere confidence, 78. They c~- 

Ihe lime of the apostles, 80 ) a spKimea of IbeiF lesl^any, SI ; of ibe pro- 
gressive seltlemenl nf the sacred canon, ^ ; Ihe admissions of beathen 
and Jewiih adversaries, 38 ; the number and anliguity of our manuicrlpls, 
90 ; Ibe style aud manner of the books, 9S ; nneipccied cc>a6nnaiioiB, 96. 

Bain/loa, deslruclion of, i. 197. 

Bacoa-i, Lord, remark on first Bowinm of 8iTipture, i. 898; oa Iba office of 

Bate/icutl tgtcti of Chrislianiiy. See £^1« of Chrvtiami^. 

BatepoUnce and compa9.)ron of Jesus Chrisi, ii. 90, 

BencBolttKe, the cement of nBtionat virtue, ii. 339. 

Anrfe, At hononOU Roitrt, the character end conduct of, ii. 815. 

CofMontUt, the history of, shows the fulfilment of prophecy eonceming Ibain, 

Cmdid end linam mind, all i) li^i in ChiiftlaDity lo Ibe, i. 303. 

Canon of Seriptare, the progressive seillement of, i. 83. 

CttiTi Remaint cUtd, \. 127. 

CrJnu, Ihe heathen philosopher, admiis Ibe genuineness of the New Tealk- 

CHRISTamK b« received into ibe bowl, u well ni Ihe miradei b* wraaf[|il 
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b« belimd, i. 149. The chuscler and conduct or our Lord Jiiui, jL 79i 

his elaJDu, 80; hia conduci u Midiitor, OS : ilie Son of Gud, and the 
SAVioDRorthe world, 83: a teacher ajid revealei of Ihe will of Go[j,B9la 
his manuer, dl^iried end lorcible, 81: yd mild and attractive, 84; as La hii 
m*Ue[, grand, aod yet iatplligible, 85 ; earneBt, and vet wise, 85 ; in a tlata 
. of humiCuiDn, 87 ; promising 1o his disciplea a heavenly teward, 88. As a 
rnivATI IKDiviDUiL, an eiiunpic of human virtue, 89 ; pieLy and devo- 
lion to his heavenly Father, 90 ; tenevolence and compassion towards mm, 
90^ DMekness aud lowliness of spirit 9S ; aupcnonty to ibe world, 9! i 
■Inct temperance, and command oT (be inferior appetites, 93 ; fortitude and 
GOBEtuicy, 93 ; prudence and discretloii, 93 ; all these unalloyed with the 
kindred failings, 94; opposite grai^es in equal proportion, 91; carried to 

hBrmony,95. Ai'thk Fo'uNDER'of™e ChristiaTrelipon' 9fi* ^iTtj'" 
ahleoeas lo the neceuiiiei of man, 96 ; the surprisiag novelty and sublimity 
of his deportment, 97; the d)^ren1 pails of his character correspond 
with his undertaking, 98 ; the impressinn and effect of his whole public 
character, 99 ) the manner in which it is given by the evangelists, 100. The 

first alatemcnl oT Ibe case, lUl; rises higher when coulrasted with nvery 

away the heart of every seriouj inquirer, 106. 

Chfirtian, the trae^ feels the necessity of revelation, i. 61. 

CAristufls should lake care that the good effects of Christianity be the result 
of religious princip^ in themselves, i. 250; otuatnot stop short in its temporal 
benefilB, S50; and WiU findjli advaotagei in pmporlioD to the development 
of its sireneth and enc^-, 25t. Young Christians should continue in the 
Ihingg they have been assured of, STS. 

lUirUttan naJiora, the stale of, shows that levetatiou was necessary, i. 57; 
viewed in the sixteenth century, 57; al any period, 57; at Ihe preseol day, 
68. The advaiitai^a tbey possess, 61. 

CArufioa nvtlalim speaks a decisive Uuiguac«i >>. 19; unfolds all the myste- 
ries of man's condition, £2 ; accounts for the apparent contradictions of bJi 
state, 35 ; and addresses tum on this footin?, £5. Provides also a remedy 
far all his wants, 36 ; and is calculated for universal diffusion, 30. 

CAri^'Mnir^ courts inquiry,!. 15; is not a specutation, S8 ; reouires her studenta 
lo be of a meek and docile dlsposilion.SO. The only reliKinn set up aod 
established bymiiBcles,14e. EReels of, 335. Admission of Oieiiispiratioo ef 
the Scripture essential to ihe ri|iil reception of Christianity, S89. Crninivea 
ai BO one vice, ii. 33. llie sum of, Jesna Christ, 107 ; supposed to be uni- 
venal, 130. What it is, and what it is not, 132. Directions for making a 
personal trial of it, 159. Is so excellent in itself, that the slightest cilerDBl 
evidence is su[!if iaii to oblige men to obey it, ii. 995. 

ClfMinl, bishop of Rome, A. D. 91 to 1 10, testimony of, in At auUitvlldlj/ of ■ 
boola of fJiie Tiilamtnl, i. 81 ; lo the inspiration, 275. 

Cotni, ancient, see Mrdait. 

Conrmtm ttntf, it is an act of, to follow the proofs of Christianity, i. 299. 
Common sense and the ordinary laws of human language assist us to the 
right Dieiltod of interpretation, ii. S72. 

Compcaa, Ihe Bible is the Christian's, i. 127. 

Cmjrtnati/ma to the authenticity of the ^ew Teatamenl unexpected, i. 9ft. 
A remarkable fragment discovered in 1710, 97. 

CoruBlatory, the Chriadan doctrines are.ii. 51. 

CmitanliTLr'j, the emperor, allacbmenl lo sacred Scriptures, i. 37, 

CoHlradictirmi afinficfelily and paganism, ii. 18, _ 

Comcrtj. Men of the finest talonls convinced by the Christian history, .. 114 

, The moral and religioua change wrought in fee Christian, 223. Included 

persons of all ranks, 234. . „ . 

CoBmclim of the truth of Christianity is strengthened the more pracUcelly iW 
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by Atuubeiuieiijaf lb* book^ 10ft; by ibe wtraoi^imy pro m i w ce and 
touH nonbei of tfw pnntipa) fceU, ]0i ; b; tbe poniivc nd vanoM tuti- 
maoin aMiMd, 107 i bj ihe mMmmdj kT tba goranoi* oT Roman orar- 
iMx, we ; bewlMB wriien, M9: J«w«b huuriiB*, 110 ; by ifce nnwiioa 
H«lDe«dintbe ajind* of MBnof Ifca fin«l i»l»l», wk>, eiUBiiiBc liMpm- 
leiuHiBafCIui>tiuBty,iMliUdBnMatGn«wilhpT«adica«Ddhia«d, n4> 
bT Bla>ee of Uahoraet, 114 ; br vatHag iMm and ungH, wUch ipniiig 
oul of ibafceuof CbMiuii;, 114 ; byvKHBtwid aoiMUtc aM«nBeB(i. 
eoiu aad naddi, IHj ^ Ibe cbancur asd dicainslHKes €if Iba Hcral 
-wiilen ibamnlTai, tlo) fiftaoi nitaawM, 117) po maii ny ■ Ul hiunilad^ 
of daHuaKitbeyaUealed, 117] and afBbwbdia; wen maipMcRl nd^n, 
113; being panoD* (tf Iba itiiclBit bit^^hj, 118; otuHmd mmdi, aM bjne 
meoM cndnhKU, 119; rebtiag' eT«Mi M in (pot obere tbay oecuirad, and 

b; la^aralMed beaarolaiMta and ^uliMat, nOi whila dw; liad MNbn; to 
expect far ibair (alimoaj bM taofioni cahDnite aad dralta, IK : do ona 
CBDM fenrard lo oomplaift of an uapOMIioa, Itl ; if oar •ocobdIi be (Use, 
nbereiillwtraaoiieTlIl. 

iW^rt^ of tba bomam bead tbe Krealeil tb^ttl* M Un Mi leceptiaa of 
Cbiitlinlj, I 301. 

Dtrtetim, Ibe, wbicb Cbtbdanij ukea, n- 111- 

IMnc^MU Ibr eBlering' on a pemmal trial of CAiialiaaitT aa a aiatler of aipo- 
riaMa,a.lff;;>lDi^ChriMJaailjiMlhaBiUatlMlf, Up; trace oM in ymr 
bmt and cbareeter the mdi of Ibe nartjeujaxlawawha of Ibe Bible, aa Is 
tbe eonditien of Ban aid bii gnih balwe Ood, MS; pny fexnvdr Ibr dinae 
grace, 166 ; me iha nwan which Ood bae nraBuud to Uen, l6Si b«ep 
Tom uv fiiei! on tbe great thj^i* wirieb CkudoailT nveala, 170{ ^eerr* 
bow in (he parti of it coaalitan a whole, ud intetall iba aoeaMkieaofyoar 



i br mirade*, J. IIB ; 
propbeeji, 151, MS; ill faomgaikm, Sll ; preaervaUea, M; beDeficial 
eSMta, zSB; adapUtioD, ri. 13; daeirinei, 37; morala, SS; exaniplB of 
Cbriil, 79 ; and tendencj' 106. 

DocOt htartn, addraat to, ii. 106, 3tt. 

ZhcUHy Mceuarr ia a utident erf' CbiatinilT, i. 31, Ml, ftW; eHnnialto B 
■oaad btteqxelatiea of SeripHue, ii. 9S7, tSB, 190. 

MJoctnmtof Chriitianits, detnilMNi of, ii. 81 ; ooanwraljon of Ibe obief do». 
trines, 57) iheirdiTiBecncHeBrvpQUrtedonl.W; Ihar aH eoanaie Irani Iba 
ehanicter of God, 44; potanu ■tanpliciljr, 46 ; mBauJof grandeoi aad nb- 
limiiy, 46 ; and a bannoo; wbich itampa tbeir tUTiae ■nhorilT, 47 ; awel 
ait Ihe neceasilki erf' awn, 49; and ;et jpremote 4bs cncb af 0«d's Bord 
goveniin«Dl,49( are deapt; Inmiiliativ, lil ; ■adyetnaceeaeTcaaH''-'"- 
oS ; Ihe; are the icbbIi of Iba freal oeeign of Alm^tj God, BS ; u 
Ihe inwird evidenn of Cfanitianily, £6 ; and deaiand of -^ ' — '^ 




Ood, 63. 
roof of 



-^ - inilva JM* 

plants jgDod prinuplet, 136 : 

eitabHHiea eflniraJy rirtue , , ^ _ ... 

p(i«e«ioai,336 ; ;■ j-'--'- |-'— jr--* '-[irTBlinif, TIT) iii|niii initiitiiai i ,t 
-"'< -I"—'— the whole churawar of mm, SiBjCb™*'-^^ '-~-'— — 
if •(fh^dolalry, 137 ; niaider^ CST ; 



divorre wid potycamjr, SSSylke 

enidtiei ofdonienlG ilavei^, £39 ; ] 



>T; oifHMiiv of I 
of ibefevide m 



erili, 940; Cbristianiiy uligatee Dan; other et^- 

horron of wu, 94l ; ihe ipinl of racliaB and paity-aninKuiii 
US; venalliy and eorroplitt), MC ; a&nen aninal levpeB** 
Ut;, 313 } and laitei Ibe (taodanl of poblw ^iffliWM Iojm^. 
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us. CVi<tiw>7 bH coRTanrd, (nd ii ctaiftwog, nupierotu nibMotiil 
ll«iWfiU OQ iajrulugJi BDd nationa; ^1 hm elevsred the remale >ef,S44) 
hlenod llie lower orderaDfiocieiv, 244; Insiiiuied dhariubl- '-' — '■--■'-- 
foWofbu 



iicbeduesi, 146 ; eocii 
1,145; baa infiuedmloClirUliu 



temper of vquii}' And iMrcy, S4G; conferred Lhe blessuig of cqunl diairib 
ivihu) ttivi, i47. 



ilulary influence To dialuil jiroTincei, 347; uid 

MJtcU, Ibe olliniaw, whlcb CbriiUuiily wiQ produce wben sU obilBclei Bi« 
KqKivcdi 'I- 12!- ... 

Egiffliaiu, piesem itate of, topfirais uiFieDl prophecies, i. 199. 
Riulriut, ijiiolaiiofl from, respeciing Iba prop(iBaiLon of ChristiaDitT,L S19. 
ISeidaKa of Chruliaaily, sol (o cie CDntiauallj' dwelt i^oo, i. 19; hul oceB- 

muiDei.'sO;' alio the early eemuiies, tcHdin^ men on to'tbe inward *i»l- 
lei)Fiei oribe Tellgion iuelr, SI. Thej demand aiiealioD at llie present time 
on accoUQl of ttie young, Zl : tbe l>^ of lime since Cfarislianit/ took itt 
rise, 21 i the decayed ilale of piety, fa ; a ipurioui philosophy spread far 
»nd wide, Ml the neglect of the Christian religion, S3; and the darinjr 
asBBulls of skepiiciem, S3. They are forcible, S4; and may be Row con- 
■ideredwilh facility, from the (jifllision of education, £1; progreEi in the study 
of the law of evidence, 64) the avowed iiece»ityt/ foil owing naiore, SS; 
and the revival ofpflmilivc pietj' and leal, M. Their importance, (7, 58 j 
.!._! _..!-.!__ aoa fi .■_■... — ■.... independence and force 

c,332. 

„.„ _^, , — — r rcipective places au4 

lined, ii. I4. The lopici oflhe tniemal, staled, 14. 
BtidtsKttf exttnuri, recapitulation of, i. S9i. 

Bvidenca, inlenial, the natore of the argnment arising from, ii. 316 ; recapjt- 
ulatioa of the deiails of, 318 ; eoireapond with the probationary and impei- 
feet Mate of nun, 3S0 ; are lo be collected logetlier, 311. 
£niii^af his diieiolei, Christ the, ii. 69. 
faeti, now admitted, auisi the eonsideraiion of the question of evidences, 

ii. 334. 
FollK should praelieall; eorrespond wilb what we admit in ai^menl reipecluig 

Cbiistianily, L 134. 
FallA, de&iilion of, ii. I4S ; the principle by whieb human soeiely is moved, 
' S48i deanitioo and illusiralion of faith b a divine revelation, 343; disline- 

enee between a living and dead, S4fi ; the corruplion of man forma the great 
difficulty in exercising faith on dixine teilimony, 146 ; (or man hesitates lo 
eiereiw faith in ChrisUanity, allbougli God is ibe Anthoi of the revelation, 
946;' il regards man's supreme inleresti, S46; and comel to him in the 
ntonient of danger, 346 ; the scripiuial ercnuni of, S47 ; prayer for, 148 ; the 
reasonabienest of, after admitting the divine auihoriiy of Christianiiv, 348 ; 
both as to the diteoveries of the Chiialiau religion, 349; end as to Ibe 
neeeoity of divine aiil, 353; the eilenl of. 363; embracing ever;> perl of 
ravelalion, SU: assigning lo eacb the relative importance which it findi 
^Tdin Scnpturo,360; but - -' ' '-■ -"■ --■• 



fbtlowing, as much as poaaible, tbe laiieuage na well as the sentimenis of 
Scripture, 2SS ; produces traoqaillity, 369 : and is the principle of the Cbri*- 
lian Mfe.SGO; mu^i be vital and indueniial, 3G3: is obtained in answer lo 
pmyer for the giuce of the Holy Spirit, 361 ; and is caleulaled to produce 
bumintyof mind. 964; implies an hon^l application of onr nalnraf under- 
standing la the Scripturee, 167 ; includes a wrllingnesi ta submit ii, together 
with our heart, lo alt the truths which God has been pleased to reveal, !67 ; 

368; .leula the Cbrialian lo seek the asslalance of the Holy Spirit, 369; 
guards him against tbe dagger of haiaidou* inUupretalions, or &use UM of 
TOL. II. SO ' 

D^,,zodb, Google 



<fiS(u]l poxBii^, S70; diiposH him to naort'lo oUtbe nec«imy bdpf Is 
order to obtaia » sound iuierpreiaiiou or Scripture, ?7D. Historical, will 
only iocrease candemiialioa, 115. A Bcuzid iDteipreUUioa oT Scnplura 
■pnn« direrlly f/oai a Imc, 467. 
Fargtna, the books of ibe New Testameol csiuol be, i. 71. 
FortiimU ami cooslane; of our Lord, ii. 93. ^ 

Qattr^j biihopf quoLauoa from, on Ibe hannonj of Ihe CbiistlaJi dactiinM, 



Grace of OOD is now luruiog the minds of man to lie moM effeeiive 

ment of the whole arguaieDi, ii. 3i6. 
Q-Fandeur and aublimity of the ChHslian doclrinei, ji. 4G. 
Harmom) of the Chrialian dodrines. ii. 47. 
Wm/Acti mor/rf, before the cc „ .. , 

of God, i. 4e i Ihey liad uo slandard of m 

both as lo kuawledie and praclice, deep and universal, 48 : and ihev haii 
no principle of retormalion, 50; the wisest healhens coalessed Ibeit de- 
spair, S9. 
reason cannol enliehlee and sanctify man '-■-'* ' ^ .'.t« ^^^^ ..-^a ,»■;..;«» 



ij'the moral And re 
&ica,M i America and Chii 
mirormiiy in {heir vices, EGj their miserable coodiiion should a 



our sympglhy, 61. 

Healhtn mriltri admit the facts of Lhe EDSpel hislory, i. 108. 

Hia-xjily rtward promised by our Lord to his disciptea, ii. 88. 

HiJuUfotitti which luipedB lhe full eflecu of the Christian religion, ii. lUj 
foretold by ChrisIiaDily, 132. 

HOLY SPIRIT, lhe persoualily and openiliona of, Ii. 45. 

Hooiei^t leal worA, ii, £30. 

Hiw, the Chriaiian's, defined, i. 13; the reiisoD of Itu^ven by Ghrisliws oT 
tin Gnl century, H; of tlie second and third century, IS; of the ninth, leotfi, 
or ItrelOh ceaiury, 16; of the aetUeenth or nineteenth centuiy, 16; to ba 
always iriveu with mniliKH and /mr, 17,29. 

Hanlea, fij^i, go the inspinuion of the New Tesiement, i. note, tffl. 

Uumiit end teach^le minds admit spontaneously lhe inspiration of ibe Scrip- 
tures, i. 393. 

Utaie-i death-bed, ii. 239. 

Hnaiiliaiing, the Chrislian doclrioes are,^ ii. 61. 

HuntfulioiiafourLDrd, ii. ST. 

briiatiai, bishop of Autinch, A. D. 70, lesliiDony of, to lhe authenlidly of 
books of New Testainenl, i. 35. Martyrdom, ii. iSt. 

/iMoilDr, an, could not have invented lhe (acts ofthe NewTeslantent, i. 134. 

IrndtlilM blots out all revelation, i. S3 ; attempts lo oppose reason lo failh, 

Al&Wr.'the w 



noraiity, 76. The admi 



r.7.r- 



._, ,.__.. _ ,jofihednli 

icir benevolence and good will towards men, 316; their i 
le writings tbey have submitted to the eye of mankind, i 
ad prepamiion (bran eternal »t»te of being, 2£T. " — 



Old Tut*- 

, , — , TciameM 

of the Old, 3S7 ; confirmed by the promise made bj Bur 



■enedbyoor Lord and bis apasiles, 357; that of the N( 
from Ihal " " " 



351 

, -- „ , "^ ^t*" "ptalJM 

Itb, SG9; uid atluted b; Ihe miy Chiistian chunh, Zl3j ilie kdii- 
ncchod of the divine agency in the inapinlioii of ScHpUim, T!9j the 
□r hupiration, t83 ; and llw advEUilages wliich we derive tiom both, . 

t86: (be sdmiuiDH af it eueaiial to ibe rigbt reception of Chriitiuiiiy, !S9 ; 

tendi to ibut out ihe most pernicious evtu, tSOj ud is Ibe spontaneoiu 

bttrciU, the imBiense, M ■lake, cnrrieB ibe obligationa of ChiiMianItT to Ui, 
incDDceivable beigfal, ii. 309. 

iMervrttatuM, ibe Bound, of Scripture, ii. 3C6; iprin^ directly from a true 
faith, wbieh implies an boneil applicBlion of our nBtaral undenlaoding to Ibe 
Scriptuiet, 367; includei a wilJineness to lubmil our understanding and 
heart 1o all Ibe trulba tibicb God i> pleaied la reveal, iffj; put] as jnlo 
posKuion of many of the bleumga of which the Siriplurei lreal,26a; lead! 
Ibe Christian to »ek the asiiUance of God's HoJy Spirit, 269 ; guards him 
against the dkuFer of hazardous interpreletions, ot a false use of difficoh 
pauagH, STO; oiiposea him to resort lo all neeeisaty helps, 170; common 
aenie, and the ordinary laws of human langtiBEe, surest that Ihe simplest 
lease is, generally, the true one,ST3j Ibe oceasion of^ books being writlea 
•bonld M coomlied, I73g brief passsiges eiplsuued by those which are moi« 
lbB,ST4; flgnrativa and poetical pam inlerpreled by their appropriale lam, 
275; we sbould suspend onr judnneni where a passage is, ailer all, net 
obvioai, 176; Ibe scope and anakgr of iniUi will either solve all malerial 
dilGeulues, or render them ptaclicallj' oselh], 7KI. The inspiration wbicli 
belongl to llie Bible requires ui, in mterpreling its contents, lo rise to the 
■ublimily of the Scripture my9lene3,'37Ss to give to the Inst portion of rev. 
elolion mat weight which it may justly claim, £78 ; to discover the luslre of 
what is permanent and unifoim, amiiht al! thnl is temporary, local and ei- 
Iraordinaiy, S79 ; lodislmguish between vital Christianity and what is merely 
nominal adherence lo its eitemal ordinances, !90 ; to derive from Scriplure 
(be use, place, and bearings of truth, as well as the truth itself, SSI j not to 
force lbs simple meaning of Scripture, either lo express ar exclude mysleries, 
according to our turn of mind, 383; and not to reduce divine Iniihs lo a 
human system, £85. The diversity of interpretation s has been greatly eiar- 
eerated, £86 ; is not chargeable on Christianil;^, £^ > Tails cbleSy on subor- 
dinate matters, 987 ; the eviU may be avoided m practice, 3S7; the universal 
ehurcb has presented but one front of Iruth lo mankind, WB. Tita] Chri*- 



le inspiration of the 
■I, Ihe present state of the descendants of, 



igbl,S 



eeming iham, i, 
J^tk, Ihe i 



e of the descendants of, agree) with Ibe prophecy 

. Jtnw, 8l. tealimonj of, lo Ibe autbentitaly of Ihe hooka of the New Tesla- 

/cus, l^a dispersion of; i. 191; a slandin|^ miracle, 196. 

Awc^Aiu, testimony at, to the facts of Christianity, i. 110. 

Julian, the apostate, allows Ibe facts of Chrisiianily, and admits the Gospels u 

Uie woib of the apostles, i. B8. 
■bMi^EraCion by faiih only, is Ibe leading Imlh of the whole gospd, ii. 41, GO. 
Asftn Martyr, testimony of, lo Ihe authenticily of the books of the New Testap 

mmt, i. 86 ; to Ifae inspiration S75. 
JCiiran of Mahoratl condemned by its contents, i. 73, 
Lardner, Dr., quotntlon from, as Ui Ihe number of quolaliona from Scripture in 

'Ihe works of Irenieus, i. 83. 
Latmer'i last words, ii. 33S. 
ttcturti, order of, i. 96. 

Ja/i, the Christian's holy, best defence oT Chriatiamly, i. !8. 
Loee o/Chriil coosliaiiis, U. 69. 
Lett »/ ChrUUmu lo the Bible, alteM«d by FBmplulDi,.L 77i TaJeni, 87 



jbvGooglc 



3S2 iin>Kk. ■ 

ContaiuiDe. S7: its Ainnfced in wiA tba fnoh td \U taiiaedtj, tOl 

EihorlatioB lo Ibe dul;, 103. 
MfhomitaiatTH, propa^^UOD of, L SS. 
JfoAiMitldDeinot veulure uxjuealiciii dw ftetj irf'Clui>fiBnl7,i.ll4; ipottacj 

Itan, cTerj, Eca under an obOgalioU lo obej (be divine revctabn. Ssa 

MoM't guilt and coodeiuDatioB aj a Iramgrefisor ngafosl God, n. 39. 
jrannfr iu wliicb ibe eiuceliau pvB the cbancter of dai Latd, ii. lOB. 
JfaweT^ orihe New TeBlameDl, tbe numbci and mliquilj ol^ L Sa 
w_j.i_ i...i__. :_.:.._ _ -L 'ibilily of die gospeltiXr- ' 



mil J, ii. 113. 



lestlheeredibiUIf of die ^spelbiMorr.i. 114. 
le by one who bu made a iria] of lUe tifedAigi 



Medniu and Umtmei 

Sr« - ■ - 



»«.ofL._ 

MttDoK See CHRT8T. 

MtmUttri of Chritft churtk, tMtva to, Ii. 339j in iOnat rf U'sUkiw 
laleott Ibr lb* apcreliaai of^ace^MO: nerd eipanaiTe cbaiil;, 3t1 ; dili- 
gence and compawioQ in Ibeir pastoral duties, 341 ; and ItMxdd pay Ittenlioa 
to tbe subject of evidcDca, MS. 

'JKncb^dsfiaidoiiara, i. I!9. Tbe wonderflil tetioas BSerib«d to iMir SsHooi' 
■nd bu kponlei, and raDed 'miradea, reflBy loiA place, 131. In OTOtr 
miracle, tbers itia two disliuct and palpable bets, 130; 'ibese aM attetied 
by the creiCbiliij' of tbe boots, 131 j tlie convettj of iB* fiAl ceotKry ftdievod 
then, 1^) mouumeats i^Cie set Dp bi ninnory of Ibebi, and cbblffiUe lo Ibe 
pr^eat tlay, )33; tbe account ^self/u recorded in our bnoki, emablUica 
them, 135. Objections tigainst Uie credibility of nCniclei aiMWeMid, 136. 
Tne nonderTul Bclioni Were plabi and [lalpable biirttcles, 138 ; tbey vera 
done by Cbriitand bisaposllei,Bs cEvlne acu,138} before Uw Teirtib nation, 
.o.^ .._.>...! ,■ -J) (ind TBrTolU Euspeiistoni of Ibe coufte of nam™, 

il eS^j 141; asd were vrUigbt tbr a '%ta and 



139; produced BEnnaneiL. _._ „...„. ._ 

boly<!Bd,Ul. Tbe miracles of >*hrcb but tOrditVa tbe 'tbUeet, 111. Oat 



Ibose lAo bad an oiber Iteu bf « Kvlw liAtlbg, lU i the tA»etfM' from 
ibemtolhe tiutb of OdStiidtly 1> cancUiiVe;t44: tberU^biftntMlMd 
whh dH inaUiKlioiu ofChnsdaStb, TU : iMArt^bytbe MtcMioTlha 
|<oapeI,I4fi. TbeieItgi^i'oftbeK»e;a«WleiieEgW,lle(npUMunMWM 
by nuractes, 146. 

, Jfininu, Micceu of Cbiislian i. 3K. 

Moral goBo'tment o/aad;aa end df, prUboted'EiyUia Ctt&lllln <M«fiMi, 



'■MiraU, ChrittianAenX to tbe eompl^ienffliMi of min, B. 68 : Wm&ed bjnfc. 
belieren, 63. Their eiteat and purity : tbey cinbnice ell thai i< itody good 
in the eiUcs of beoibea sages, 69; fomi a complete cdde, 60: erect" thsMity 
true ilBndard of duty to God and man, GO; flmit ntray fdlie 'vincies,'' and 
insist on many real ones, 60 ; cbiefly on the inild and ^etirbig. 61 ; ibeyi«- 

S ire also an abstinence fi-om the proximate Causes of evil, Dl;^T^|^d all 
IDS of delation as means to a big^r end, 6jj aid tach oHier, GS ) andro 
to Ibrm a particular sort of cbaracter, 6E. In otder to" pr6dtlFe tbe(e, Ctifa- 
tionily begins with Ibe baait of man, 63: aims ai tbe tbrmafioii DrbBUts,63; 
directs men to leek Ibe b'lriiest iitauimBiits, whilst she eneourages ika 

■.._.=■....., . . J" „, . -pnlicy, 66; deliv«r» her (nUe 

. o sod oHicting' eiample*, 66; 

eye of God, 67. They are tonneeted wllb 

n, ana es — '-" '-'~'-' "'■ — '— -•"" cr- •»— 

s is rtile' 

.MiHt|on,7I; thevare 
b* an IninMant 74. 
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>JMtoW«r<,kMM(l:id>lifrl«MSst<&eOT««db9,li 1740, i. 97. 
-tfMinin'sf nrMt^ gttm b Uiia miriil mibWMl is (b* ChriMii 

5796. 
■Kaiom, Cbrittiwut; [vomMm tb» bappiinH ■rf', ii. IIS, .119. 
Ktetitititi 01 man net bv lbs Chlmtiaii doeuuu, ii. 40. 
■fdnevth, denmaiH of, i. 197. 

■flfeo^«"-"" - °— ■ -■ — ^ -J—-. ..1 



(Uer^ liiB lut boui 

■e* H c « jn t aniaM p _._ , 

tXj iinimcin an tfMntr lo npsiuacer 1B6 1 Ac U-umdUhi 
IheUicwMlMMdby riwl^iMoflBH, 1ST. AfliiiH Iks ChriMm wtacn, 
i. 179; )b* t«M aeAod of UMIIiBe. I'Bj an iBadmunble, bti^ mUkt 
■peeaMin opiritni, and Unt wk>i« n kind, Ul ; in agtinn Uw eiUur of 
'VenbtJDB, %nd Ibni Mnu is ifajeM, W3j ceoBvAcMfr Itw -««<*» Uw 
oikv, IBfii'ftimiaM'ia OnMriVM, UO ( -rad tauultNly qiaag &a« lb* 
. ^»Me, in t md iBioMiiK««t1fa« bOMUmtHd; 19S ; o^y kriabctf our auMiilj 
■dd'uiMurisD oT bnn la Uod, «ad eaaCna nther (ten wtikn, the Cbria- 
liBii ««iciBUM, 199. TUyb tb*awd¥u iB4i^Mubt>l ud vain vkdi, 
'COS ) innarad bv nriau'iadilgaMM (M; thedniMiMa of ibe QjHnt ef God, 
aMsakdtbibiiUiw^ghllybyehriniMHIy.aaS. nc]r.«n ^ •UaMKemi 
<rf ^Un, 306; and ibe moai deadl; produci of tbercflinM«Bd sMad nuos 
^f > Mlm -MWure, MS. Otlfrnttraaio (be Ch-itian-Mmk^ibuBidtd 
'.wi'tbs diranilv otiUttipnMMai, rehlaJ, tB6. 
••ONigUlim to obvy lbs diTine rOTelati«n -BBiT*na],iii. A91. Tba DHSHity 
vraUbrtdnfthii, xpnOf bf 1be'Mm|iliaB«f«na„a9S. To bwe.awl Dbey 
Ood aMacedcBl utttntHiim^Wt 'll«aaatMAi»Ha*piwif!)««!tOb[iauin- 



X9B. UmpaAably aagnwated ^■tfceiathaMitat-irtMrinth Jadbridait.lM 
eiMO]rMi,3M; thalwiiig not twn JM-bnalbw iMtM* ( Ihi ■.«vim*- nf t^ 
onlcndbyaeneiwii rrevidsw,')M:>ta<MlmoiM>a<rf'lba.blwMd.S|wit 
''ntttAuAd, aKt »^»«— ,-^■Ml » l ( l > ^u^a.^wBa^»1^tf- ^^i^l ^i' M» ■— A Ijiaaii, 
wiri^Dii»aatoai«Hoi«riaamd>,iBKlitaaftn>«M,iBtanw«t*lBkg, 
cariyii toaniaco»ew»ablab«lghl,<Ogi r i hrW ai rigaw l rw iBaa'^'tg' Wwa . 
306; the imnwnHlova of qJifc4h»TaJ«wpti w i of.jMa»C3Hai,309; <iw 
-dly of judgM«bl, 3>lS)Ae ln »i»» d yiy«Mj«lB;-tb» amfol coBtnal, 31) { 
eteinit7;wbal^itT'3l^t.Hd^rtialproleMiui-»gaiaat hi 313. 
OiiUtkM to 1b« npid -tbfliuiatt Df Chiiitiuity-wBHtuted, i, SIT ; (bo irM 
-MiebaW won Mthmti Mtkaami, SIT J ibe.UBa^r |iKm^««ii«>-«f Clni- 
tianlt; iouupidoui, 119) and abo tlie plsice, 319; Iheie weieiboth in- 
creaied by IM fiercwryafMcqliaB, 91. 
Orinn't tcslinuny to the inainralioo of'4w<S«uMitaa, i.KIG. 
ri\*>t, JteuM, tfeUtoaad^aadauLo^ IL 813 ; bi> fait m— tWiJOO. 
'.Pn^itUiM'* taM)HM»y«r Ibe love «f CbfiniMu4» lb* My bMk>, I. ffT. 
' JVomT* •iMMMiir on bit dutMiwl, ii. Sf9. 

'P«i/'(,-S(.,duaydcaiioiiseoml|>aDd wilblba«ffl»Mba4iad lo-MU, iJK6. 
/■(iwMitv orChriMtaialy , a pnwT of iu diiina lalbarity, i. Xia 
Fer,faai«i of Die 6nt Chrisliuu, i. 9£1. 
TiHy ami drrviim ofJeslu ChriM, ii. SO. 
' FUmft tailBBODy Is ikci* of the gnapel, i. 110 1 1« tbaprapantiDn of Chru-' 

tisiiilj, S14. 
'PojyDBry, tesiimony oT, to Ibe Butbenliciij of bookf of New Tataoanl, u SK 
i'oitfiu i>tt^ tesUmon; of^ id ibe desUi asd^reHinvtion oTChmt,!. 108. 
Porphiiru, Ibe neallien, admits the MUhenlicity □fiheClui(liBaboaki,i.6S. 
'Prefer, &a aaeaidty of, in connderiD^ the evIdencM of Chriit>ani|y, i; 29, 96. 
Pnpa^aUm of ChriRianily, b pnMl of ilg divine salboHly, i. SU ia^fKBiB 
fna Uw nnfnlarity of the altcDiptj tit i ibe nptdilT and edent of i^ Sll ; 
30* 
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tb« amliin of llw doctiisa tku prapafmtod, U6 ) the obduJM ronacBtid, 
SIT ) ibe duwe wioiwbt b llic emveiU, K3. Cwnpored with Ibu of SU/- 

ud heathen, 116 j and with nfonni in ChiiMiaii counUiei, J&l. The 
propagation oTChniliuiiM' it fiilfilawiil or proidieey, tSO. 

Pr^Mtcy, deSiMimof, i. 1»; iti eilent, 1G6 ; hannoiij of bU iti paRa ia tba 
penoB of Iba Sanonr, 156 ; the iufiiiite wiidnni appaient in the coDirivBOca 
«f dwDi, t6S: (he double lense of prophecy, 160; Ibe practical and iniptv- 
UU ewU whefa prophecy mtMsrvei, 164, 185; it has the iiiiK«M of Iba 
najeatyaf Ood, ISSj (UIGIdwdI oTil, m, 1S7. 

Prafiun,Ml l m iml a/ imhe pwion of our Lord, i. fB ; aa to Ibe time, ptaoi, 
Jm. of hia tdnli, (73 ; bit life^ maeriHEi, death and reaurectiao, 174 ; Us 
Biiraclei and docUiae, 174 ; uiuIiDg qaaliiiei and allributei the moat ctattra* 
ficlorj, ITS ; and at lo liia spLiilual oSic*a, 1S3. CircunulaBce* eaanected 
wHh Ibe (hlfilmont inrreaae the |woof of divine forekiKnrfedge, 178. 
Propbacy of the dMttnctioH of tbo city and pfJity of the Jem, and Ibeir 
diiMraton, liitfilled, 187; olben which relate to larioui cities, nationi and 
empim, 19Tj Nineveh and Tyre, 197; Babylon, 197^ deaceudanta of lih- 
mael, I99i Kgjptiaai, 199; deecendania of Canaan, Shem and JajAelh, 
300: DaiMft pndictiini cooceming' the tour empirei, 901 ; pro^eoea of 
Daawl, Bt. Pad aad St. John, reapeeting Ibe weatem uwetacv, 9)1 ; thoae 
eoBoenuag the fiMora «HivaraioD of Ibe world, and Ihe final Iriiunidi al 
boliaaM and tralb, 3M. 

FrepM; Uw, bad a aolcau miaaiou and call, known by all ibe Dalion, i- IGSi 
were men of liDcare penoaal piaty. Kit ; Ibeit propbedea form bat a noBll 
nit oflbeii ganetal infUuclioni, 161) ibeir meuafea were often of tba moM 
diatraaaiiw aatuia to tbdr peraooal ledfava, 163 ; tbay loflkred eron snto 
death, 163 J the; neord nimitdy ereiy Ibuig, even llunigfa it lugfat aeeai to 
make acainat ibea, 163. Tbey performad murBclea, 164. The number and 
agM orUM pnqibeta, and Iba ind«p«odence of Ibeir predietiona, increaaa tba 
praof ofdiTuw preacieBcv, 176. 

Prophtlical argma^ the force of, i. lOS. 

Prtfhtlitid iupimtioR, accnmnlatioa of, i. 179, 

Frttdaacv «rf jfacrcMiM <^ Jeaua Chtiat, ii. 93. 

BauM coudoeu til to lerelalim.ii. S4S: bar prorince milked 0111,151 ; Ui. 
Ijoeke'a aceouat of, SSl ; tnahop J. B. Suauei'i obsarvalJiHi reapectin^ 
SBl ; Lord Baewi'i remark on the office ofreaaiN, tSS. 

BuiMriMaiua of failb in Ibe Clhriatian rCTelation, It. S48. 

Beatettht' defined byDr. Thomaa Brown, ii, £49: Ibe clearer law) of, now 
acknowledged, aid ua in examining the GhHatian EvideDces, 335. 

KecapitoiiliDii or the external evidencei.i. 294; oTlbe *" 



Rtdtmplion in the incamalion and aaerifiee of Uw only begotten Son of God, 

Rt/ormaHimi ia Christian countries, progreas of, i. SST. 
Jt^twrofiM of nan deacribed, ii. 41, 



. Bawify, Ibe Kble piDiidea aJotaB Ibe wants of man, ii. 16; wbicb workaby 
propMlag adeqoate motives, XT; placing him in a.favorable aiote of probs- 
tion, 2Tj propoiing a system or meaiu ' adapted to his poweri, !8 ; all 
a^iroeinrwiUi his outward eircumslsnces, 23 ; calculated to draw oal to the 
tilmost all bis facdtiea, 99 ; and lo carry him on to his true end, SO. 

JUiwitetim of the dead, and the last lotemn judgment, ii. 43. 

Jtlvdatim, the necesaity of a divine, appears froiA tbo state of Ihe heathen 
world, before the coming of Christ, i. 46 ; of uubelievera at preaent icuiered 
in Cbriatian lands, 51 ; of pagsu nations of Ihe preaent day,64; and of the 
eoonlriea of Christendom tberasolvej, 87. A gwneral impreaai™ baa pre- 
vailed that God has granted one to man, B9. 

ItUlty'i dying address to Latimer, ii. 23!. 

RHea and utagttj religious, springing out of Christiam'ty, and aubdatlfl|f at tba 
present day, L 114. 
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JtonH, tha ehdiwfa uxl Uibip at, Hm gKSt mHten ■poilKey ftmloM bj 

Damd, St. Pkul uid St. John, i. lot. 
Rpiattau and DoMrid^ couUuted, ii. tI9. Roumsbu on tu« deub-b«i9, 119. 



i>r grate, Tl, 41- 

nnunie and unpHiallelM ia tba hittory of Ibc wnrld, i. 
fehf-iamji, Chrisliamty b, ii. 207. 
fual plHHurii mual be nnouBced btton the evidence of miraetes ca 



ivea Chnitiiuiily od the ciMmaB erideiKet, ii. IS. 
itn of Christinn moTab. ii. 63. 

B of them to be fDand in booki of 
New Tettament, 69. 
fitwbnf ofChrioUsnityniuit be docile, i. 31; Hrioni, 31 ; pnyerib1,31; obe- 
dieul.S!-, bombkBadprBclica], iiloH pieues God, 1!6. Address to the 
docile aod uncere, 14EI. Should stndy Ibe tacred volume wiib inrieasitig 
diligence, 169; wiUi a piscticB] end inview, ITO; have >iuElciie>s of heart, 
310. Sludeol convinced, «S1. 



Sitad/atlBtH in the Christian failh orged. ii 
BtyttandvuBmir.'- ■■-■*■■ 



f istabliflbed bj the decisive langua^ h 



le books of the New Testament, 

^Bccfjs of Chiiiljamtj m fwoportioi 
Staddtf infideUlTtoo oAsn hurries t 
Suitabteneu of Chrislianity to 
vmment sl"'*^ " 1*.- - 

Chiislitui re' , ■ , 

Dnfolda, SS J the r«nedT for all bn wants which il proiides, SS ; and as it i« 
calculated AvumvergaldiflDrion, 30. This sdaptalioQ does not strike Ihs 
mind si fini, 33 ; yet whs nrwinailj fonned by ihewiEdom of God. Si; and 
la boM seen from the midst ofbuman weakness, misery and sorrow. 35. 

Sioann-, buhop J. B., ii. Ul. 

Baaniatid FoAKy eonlrealed, ii. 919. 

TaciOitt testimony of, to Ibe gospel Cads, i. 109 ; lo Ibe propagation of Chris^ 
lianily, !13. 

Ttmptr of mind la which Christianity sboold be studied, i. 30 ; is characteriied 
by dociliiy, 31 ; seriousness, 31 ; prayer, 31 : obedience, 38 ; entirely waniing 
in unbelievers— literary, 32; unmfornied, 31; low and profane, 35. Ju 
indispensable importance appears, from the influence of Uie passions over 
Um nnderslanding, SG ; aduiowledged to be essential to every impnrUnI 
inresUgation, SJ ; must be yet more so In Ibe investtgaljon of llw Christian 
evidences, 77; and ia required by ChrisiiBOiiy herself, 3S. This tsmper 
should be cultivated by those who are harassed by iDspicions, 41 ; by ibe 
vaong,43; and by all, 43. 

'fimptranci of Jesus Christ, ii. 93. 

TrmpU at limtaloK, description of, i. 18B. Attempt by Julian to rebuild il, 
fniai rated, 193. 

Tmdvnc^ of CItriatianily to promote the terapoinl and spiritual hfuipiness of 
—■- d individuals, il. 108; appears (him Ibe direction which il takes. 



111 ; the hinderances opposed to it, 114; its eu< 

"T; and the ultimate effects which it will produce ' 
" "*" ~ fcnb this t 



moval of them, 

d perrod wlien'the leodericiea 



by bij hoW lif^ li9j and praj for Ihe copious influences of grsce 



abvGoOglc 



tncni, i. 86,90; Id Uw uupiruion, XW. 
■ . ■■ "irf OrigtK iMU Uh mtant of lb) pnpapliM «rf ChiuliMW]' 

7^, tfae, to vHA emj csa mj bm (b« trolh of tha Oaiitiu >«l«io<i, u. 
131 ; lb* nuiire of ib» aifuneu, IM; th* (cnMiiral auth^ii w n4|icL it 
lou, lU) Um beu biy wkicli ii M HMMiMd, UBj Unmw Bsthiggia it to 
excite utoniihineiil, 143. Tbc defect of tpmemea « Hne ^vam, >b 
.nlidotii«:tiHilolhewnBaH,l«i. Ilia W^ibr imppiUBM of «• »nnf 
Uwi educed, bein^ enlfdy level to the man of meokud, 146j IW BoM 
nlu&etocjloBaBaf *lleluM*, 148) anoinar avitlcatajlW) Una^^lbMi- 
iag«Utkeeiiem^awliiMfulp>«oa,UO; and pceiliaci)' Beeouu; lo tb« 
prewDI daj, lAt. An Bppe*] to iincera Chriittaii* in Mipfwcl «f IhU argo- 
menl, IM) <£ractiaii far the ^qifitatkia of the MM, UT ; tbe ckwwUir of 
penou pnpvad la oter •■ m penooal (rial, m. 

T^MiAifu'i leniDHnv Id tbe iMinrMMd af lk> Old and Now TaatuMBtt, i. t». 

TnaijaiUHf m'imM HodorMd Iw ftilli, iL »9. 

7Va»/aftDa cJtbe Bible, the fidelity of llM Engliab, i. U3. 

3V<, dntmeiioa of. i. 197. 

ViMirrm want the teamr of naad in which elme Chntiaakj cu be 
properij iiudied, L 31. They betnr a wnog temper, 38. Tbeii five tooi- 
■Don pnneiplei, 51 ; borrcnwdfiimCbnniaBiiy.Slj beid IoohIj, M ) ithollf 
iumfficient a« a fuida to mao. A3. See latddt, MUUtf. 

Vmim of HininiU giaeei ia our Saviour'a penoBal charaeler, ii. 91 

Vmrtrud dijiaiim, the Bible li eHieulated Ibr, ii.SOi both M te iiiauer,90j 
and maamr, St. 

ViUaii' UaAmmy M (be lova of OfarialJm to the Mj boolu.i. 37. 

Volnta md Smirti eoaUMtad, iL 119. 

IWbive,lheehBiBeleraadG<«(luetof,ii.S14. Hit hit davi.lOl. 

Warttirnni^t, biibop, epiaioB on 4i« iMpiialien of Ibe Sew Tealauiwii, L 

161, sai. 

World, OHT Lord') •aparionC; to the, ii. SS. 

tVrlltn on Ibe evid«ic« have panued rarioa methedi, ii. 331 ( prooitiTaL 

331: Ltenry, 333; tbaolaoieri, 3SS i netaphnieii], 3S3; UManoaJ, 333) 

CbiHlian, 3M. 
Ytung, addreai to tbe, i. 301 ; exhorted to tbun n«iM» HHvaw, ii. SOt; 

to be carefiil ool to provoke the fijHcit of dad to depart Ema then, WW; 

■nd to tee that they poBoia Ihe lubal— tial hiMrirgt of Chiittiaaity, MB. 

CoDvioced, liom Ibe hvea and deaths of infideli, that Iheii objeClioiB (mtfnD 

(Arnliuliy, ZST. 
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